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os WAS when the problems of defence 


were the concern only of the experts. But 


under 


in the age of nuclear stalemate they affect 
everyone — tinker and tailor as much as soldier 
and sailor. 

Survival has been launched to assist intelli- 
gent people to keep abreast of the great 
controversies that the problems of defence, 
strategy and disarmament now raise. Pub- 
lished six times a year, it reprints and condenses 
the most challenging or significant. statements 
of policy and opinion in this field throughout 
the world — including the Soviet Union. 


SURVIVAL 


7/6d. ($1.20) per copy (post free) 
42/- ($6.00) a year (post free) 


The second issue containing the verbatim views of the 
U.S. Chiefs of Staff on strategy is now available from: 


The Institute for Strategic Studies 
18, Adam Street, London W.C.2. 





BETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS 
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These ardent spotters are authorities on all makes of cars. 
When they are driving cars of their own they will 


place complete reliance upon components processed in 






Air Control “sell” better air, and manu- 





IS OUR BUSINESS 


Birlec equipment. Engine, gear box, transmission, brakes, 





facture all the means of achieving it ..... 





dust collection and control plant, fume electrical equipment and body fittings ; all these depend, at 






extraction plant, air filters, air conditioning 






some stage in manufacture, on Birlec heat treatment furnaces | 


plant and fans for land and marine use, and induction heaters. 





AIR CONTROL BIRLEC LIMITED 


INSTALLATIONS LIMITED 


RUISLIP - MIDDLESEX + RUISLIP 4066 
LONDON * BIRMINGHAM * MANCHESTER: NEWCASTLE 
GLASGOW 


Heat treatment furnaces 
gas plants , An A.E.I. Company 
and moisture adsorbers 


SSSANISNG YUNnNOo SI 
BETTER AIR 






BIRMINGHAM 24 and London, Sheffield, Glasgow, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, Johannesburg. sm/2950 





BETTER AIR IS OUR BUSINESS 
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from. 
plantation to 
product 


... between the tree and the tyre, the many processes 
that transform raw latex into a vital part of 

daily life are accomplished on Shaw machinery. 

Since its infancy, the rubber industry has 

relied on Francis Shaw to fulfil its requirements 

for the complete range of processing plant. 


The Shaw-McNeil ‘‘ Bag-o-matic’’ speedily and 
automatically cures all tyres from cycle to giant 
truck sizes. Supplied ready for coupling to supply 
lines. Steam-air or hot water curing as required. 


FRANGIS SHAW make the machines for the rubber and plastics industries 


FULLY DETAILED LITERATURE ON ALL FRANCIS SHAW EQUIPMENT IS AVAILABLE 


Francis Shaw 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
Telegrams: ‘‘ Calender’? Manchester Telephone: East 1415-8 Telex: 66-357 


London Office: 22 Great Smith Street London SW1 Telephone: ABBey 3245 Telegrams: Vibrate London Telex: 22250 
Canada: Francis Shaw (Canada) Ltd Grahams Lane Burlington Ontario Tel: Nelson 4-2350 Grams: Calender Burlington Ontario 


OVERSEAS AGENTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD 


P.257 
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88,000 
people own 


Associated Electrical eerie 


me 
industries a at 


Among them are 76,200 individual Ordinary Stockholders — men and women all over the country, each with 
an average holding of £272. Ordinary Stockholders? Their money sends giant generators to Quebec and 
Spain, locomotives to Africa, transformers to Siam; builds atomic power stations, ground control gear 
for guided missiles, X-ray equipment, TV tubes, washing machines. Their pounds, shillings and pence are 
transformed into watts, volts and amperes, often for places in the world that have never known the 
benefit of electricity. They are as ordinary, these stockholders of A.E.I.,as anyone can be who has £272 
stock invested in the future. part of a great Britain 
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Scotland 





This television tube 


is made by 


It’s the Ediswan Mazda 110° tube, and it’s much shorter 
from back to front than conventional cathode ray tubes. 
This will give you a nice big picture on a TV set that takes 
up a good deal less of your living room. 


Associated Electrical industries Limited 


...and 
throughout 
the world 


apermakers 
pe use and like 


a 
-| 
| , and 
CHLORINE DIOXIDE BLEACHED SOFTWOOD SULPHATE 
CHLORINE OIOXIDE BLEACHED HARDWOOD SULPHATE 
This electric mine-winder Throughout the free world, papermakers use and like 
ith = Riegel’s Albacel and Astracel...paper-grade pulps that 
nd was supplied by (AED provide the right balance of all important qualities... 
; brightness, cleanliness, strength, formability and proper 
ear Two big new mine-winders are working at Rufford Colliery. beating characteristics. 
are Powered by 3,400 h.p. D.C. electric motors, they wind from 
Ene a depth of 3,100 feet, and together they can lift 700 tons of | 
1€ coal an hour. They were made by A.E.I. 
272 RIEGEL PAPER 260 MADISON AVENUE, 


Associated Electrical Industries Limited ° 
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Whatever your business...whatever its size...Burroughs build 
equipment to meet your every data processing requirement! 


The reason Burroughs can meet your every data pro- 
cessing requirement is this: Burroughs produce the 
widest range of business machines in the world. 


In adding machines, Burroughs offer you a choice of full- 
keyboard and multiple-total models. It’s the same with 
accounting machines—you have a choice with Burroughs. 
To name three: new low-cost, fully automatic Director 
accounting machine...Sensimatic, with unlimited pro- 
gramming flexibility ...Sensitronic, for automatic elec- 


Burroughs 


BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE LIMITED, AVON HOUSE, 356-366 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W.1. TEL: HYDE PARK 1061 


tronicaccounting. In electroniccomputing equipment, too, 
Burroughs can virtually custom-fit a machine to your job. 
For business computations it’s the new Burroughs F2000 
...for more complex, medium-range computing, the new 
desk-size E101... and for large-scale computing, the new 
Burroughs 220. 

No problem is too small... no application is too big for 
Burroughs data processing equipment. And the beauty of 
it is, a Burroughs machine will pay for itself in savings, 
over and over again, , 


SEE BURROUGHS’ 
NEW MACHINES AT THE 
BUSINESS EFFICIENCY EXHIBITION, 
STANDS 23-31, MAY 25- JUNE 4 
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Baunswiek 





a name established on customer confidence 


The Brunswick trade-mark has earned customer confi- 
dencé since 1845. It appears on products of unequaled 
performance for use in recreation and education. Today 


BOWLING: As an invest- 
tor or proprietor, you 
are Offered the equip- 
ment and assistance 
necessary for-successful 
operation of bowling 
establishments around 
the world. As a bowler, 
you can choose your 
equipment from the 
world’s most famous 


‘these products, constantly improved by research and 
development, are available on a world-wide basis 
through Brunswick International C. A.* 
















BILLIARDS: Both players 
and billiard room own- 
ers look to Brunswick 
for all the equipment 
they need, from one re- 
liable source. 


















and complete line. 





GOLF AND ATHLETIC 
EQUIPMENT: Under the 
name MacGregor, “the 
choice of those who 
play the game” for 
more than 80 years, 
Brunswick offers you a 
quality line of athletic 
equipment for individ- 
ual and group use. 


SCHOOL FURNITURE: 
Movable furniture and 
fold-away gymnasium 
equipment of advanced 
design increase the 
learning and recreation- 
al activities available to 
today’s students. : 


Here are a few of the famous trade-marks of products of The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company: 


BOWLING @ Black Beauty bowling balls @ Fireball bowling balls © Dura-King bowling pins @ Red Crown bowling pins @ Tel-E-Score 
projectors @ Crown Imperial bowling equipment @ BILLIARDS © Monarch cloth and cushions ® Centennial balls @ Challenger 
cues ® Anniversary tables @ FURNITURE © Brunswick school and office furniture @ Brunswick gymnasium equipment @ 
MacGREGOR © Tourney golf balls @ Jack Burke Irons @ X1OL official basketball @ Official 97 baseballs 


FOR MORE INFORMATION about Brunswick and MacGregor products, or to discover how you can 
take advantage of the opportunities in bowling center investment, write to Department EC-1 


uLnAwieR 


INTERNATIONAL C.A, 


U. S. Office: 623 South Wabash Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois, U. S. A. 





*A corporation organized under the laws of Venezuela as a subsidiary 
‘of The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company, owners of the trademark 
“BRUNSWICK” and factories in Brazil, Canada, Mexico and the USA. 
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Three of the five blast furnaces constructed at Margam 





A view of No.4 blast furnace 
at Margam 





One of the - ore bridge unloaders 
at Margam 





















how the 


POWER-G 


serves the Iron & is 





"Tr cee furnaces illustrate how this important group 
undertakes the design and construction of the heaviest 
and most advanced plant for the iron and steel 
industry. 

In other industries, too, The Power-Gas Group makes 
notable contributions. In nuclearenergy, petroleum, —, / 
gas, the chemical industry, and oils and fats the oes : mn 
Group plays an important part in the planning j y 
and building of new plants for many large 
companies. BP, I.C.I., Distillers, Unilever, 
Laporte, to name only a few, have all 
called upon the experience and resources 
of the Group. From initial conception 

to the final handing over of a producing 
unit The Power-Gas Group offers a 
comprehensive service that industry 


saniiseesteabaaiianens. THE STEEL COMPANY 


of WALES & 


The artist’s impression of No. § 
blast furnace, the largest in 
the world, illustrates the 
latest of the five furnaces 
built by Ashmore, Benson, 
Pease and Company at 
Margam for The Steel 
Company of Wales. 








by ASHMORE, BENSON, 
PEASE and Company 








paeepeegr stant? 


ASHMORE, BENSON, PEASE & COMPANY 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


THE POWER-GAS CORPORATION LIMITED 
STOCKTON-ON-TEES 


ROSE, DOWNS & THOMPSON LIMITED 
HULL 


LONDON OFFICE Overseas Houses Ashmore, Benson, Pease & Company, Africa (Pty) Ltd., dithiamraten The Power-Gas Erection Co. (Pty) Lt. 
Johannesburg; The Power-Gas Corporation (Australasia) Pty Ltd., Victoria; Power-Gas Canada Ltd., Montreal; Power-Gas 
89 Victoria Street, S.W.1. 8.A.R.L., Paris (2°); The Power-Gas Corporation Ltd., Bombay 
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Manujacturttig in: 


UNITED KINGDOM 
Industrial Instruments 
Heating, Ventilating and 
Air Conditioning Controls 
* "Honeywell Micro Switches 


GERMANY 

Industrial Control Valves 

—= , Ventilating and 
‘onditioning Controls 


NETHERLANDS 
Oil Burner Control Systems 


FRANCE 
Oil Burner Relays 
Industrial Instruments 


Sales and Service Offices: 


HONEYWELL CONTROLS LTD. 
UNITED KINGDOM 


belfast the smallest precision electrical switch in the 


Birmingham 
Glasgow world. It weighs about 1/28 oz. and is so small 


This is Honeywell's sub-subminiature switch— 


Miatiaearooh that ten switches will fit in an area of 


HOUSTRIA NS mh» 1 square inch. Yet its electrical rating of 


Vienna 
Innsbruck 


HONEYWELL 5S.A., BELGIUM 
Brussels . : 
Bree its size. This engineering accomplishment of 
Charleroi 


fla Honeywell’s MICRO SWITCH division helps solve 


Luxembourg 


HONEYWELL A/S. DENMARK critical problems of space and weight, opening 

Copenhagen 

Aarhus : ‘ : ‘ [ 

HONEYWELL 8.A.R.L: new horizons for design engineers in the aircraft 
FRANCE 

Paris 


HONEYWELL G.m.b.H., 
GERMANY 

pe ingenuity can help solve problems in your 

Deeiseert 

Hantest. , business. For full details, write to Honeywell. 

Miinchen 

Stutigart 


HONEYWELL W.V., 
NETHERLAN Ds” 

Amsterdam 

Hengelo 


HONEYWELL A.B., SWEDEN 


5 amperes is equal to that of switches twice 


and missile fields. Perhaps such experience and 


+ 


2 ———e——— 


2 
= 


Honeywell 
i (EE) Frit te Coatal 


Bi cietent 


R nn 
— 
2 8 

Ss 

33 

é 


SWITZERLAND 


—_ 
Basel Instrumentation for industrial processes— 
Sesbeidiiabinnacuidldtiia tates Heating and Air Conditioning Controls—Micro Switches: 


in most countries throughout 
the world 
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Economy through efficiency 
when Wates Build 
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WA TES LTD Building and Civil Engineering Contractors 


1260 London Road Norbury London SWi6 Telephone POLlards 5000 London Birmingham Dublin New York 
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The Sky 


AND -BRITISH OXYGEN 


Oxygen for pilots and aircrews 
flying higher and faster, gases 
to drive rockets in space, new 
ways and machines to make those 
aircraft and rockets — British 
Oxygen research, gases and equip- 
ment are helping in these British 
achievements. For instance, to 
weld new lightweight metals 
and heat-resistant alloys better 
and quicker, the Industrial Div- 
ision mtroduced Argonarc weid- 
ing to this country. It is one of 
the ways British Oxygen works. 


British Oxygen 


A “FLIGHT” Photograph 
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Since 21st May, 2,000 more cooks have 


been helping with the nation’s meals. . 
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On that day, HEI NZ® announced 


the opening of their new factory at 


Kitt Green, Lancashire, the largest 


food factory in the Commonwealth. 
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K.I.C. FOR 


ECONOMICAL PROCESS PLANT 
EXPANSION PROGRAMMES 


Organised to serve the process industries, Kellogg of the complete facilities, and finally to placing the 
International Corporatiom cam strengthen the plant in operation. 
process engineering departments of most companies The broad experience of KIC, plus the constant flow 
during their expansiom programmes. of advanced technical data from Kellogg's 
When faced with the problems of executing both Research Laboratories in the United States, has 
large and small capital expenditures, many been used by many firms to make objective 
companies: have found that plugging in the Kellogg economic analyses of process schemes, as well as to 
engineering staff to swpplement their own help kurdle specific road blocks in the : 
engineering facilities results in optimum capital development of new processes. 
investments for new plants. Optimum over-all economies in plant expansion are 
KIC is equipped to deliver engineering manpower at obtained by assigning full responsibility to Kellogg 
aly point im the planning of a new for all necessary services. In this way, Kellogg can ~ 
plant—from the early development of a new process complete any new plant at a pre-determmed cost. 
through the pilot plant stage, to the design Inquiries are cordially invited concerning 
of the commercial plant, to the procurement of KIC’s co-ordinated. engineering, procurement, and 
equipment and materials, the construction construction service. 


Kellogg International Corporation 


KELLOGG HOUSE + 7-10 CHANDOS STREET + CAVENDISH SQUARE * LONDON W.! 
SOCIETE KELLOGG - PARIS - THE CANADIAN KELLOGG COMPANY LTD - TORONTO 
KELLOGG PAN AMERICAN CORPORATION - BUENOS AIRES - COMPANHIA KELLOGG BRASILEIRA 
RIO DE JANEIRO - COMPANIA KELLOGG DE VENEZUELA - CARACAS 


Subsidiaries of THE M. W. KELLOGG COMPANY NEW YORK 


¢ 
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YOU FEEL 


LIKE A GUEST 
- WHEN YOU FLY SAS 


Fly sas and you're welcomed as a guest | 
—a guest of the Scandinavians. You're : 
looked after, entertained, wined and dined ; 
in the way that only Scandinavians know. 
Wherever in the world you go, nothing is 
too good for you. You're a guest of SAS. 


Never keep a guest waiting 


A teleprinter clacks in London— 
a message appears in Los Angeles. 
In minutes your SAS flight is 
booked from anywhere to any- 
where and back again. It’s all 
done by electronics: The SAS 
reservation system is the most 
modern and far-reaching in the 
world; 


SMOOTHING YOUR PATH in the air 
Here comes the Caravelle — newest addition to 
the sas fleet. This glamorous pure-jet is powered 
by Rolls Royce engines. Swiftly, smoothly, she 
pampers 70 sas guests to their destinations. 
In the jet race, sas have a winner with the 
Caravelle. The benefit is yours. 


SMOOTHING 
YOUR PATH 
on the ground 


A handshake. A smile, A SAS 
representative to see you through 
the formalities, At any one of the 
85 airports, there’s an experienced 
SAS man to look after you. Even on 
the ground you’re a guest of SAS. 


DINNER 
is 
SERVED 


2,000 kinds of hors d’oeuvre 
Nothing’s too good for a guest of SAS. Their 
chefs make millions of mouths water all 
over the world with fabulous dinners — 
there are more than 2,000 different kinds 
of hors d’oeuvre alone! And SAS cellars 
offer the very finest wines, spirits and 
liqueurs. 


Your Hostess. She’s Scandinavian. P YOUR CAR SIR one of 9,200 


Almost certain to be blonde. But never, 
never dumb. She speaks from three to 
five languages. Her training took her 
to Switzerland and Germany to learn 
about all aspects of Continental 
catering. She is your hostess. You are 
her guest. 


SAS holiday idea saves you money 


Fly to Scandinavia at special all-in holiday 
rates. e.g. Norway for a fortnight for as little 
as £130 all-in for a family of four! Your travel 
agent can arrange it all—hotels, plane 
reservations, everything! Write to us today 
for full details of fares, and address of your 
local SAS Travel Agent. 


SAS, DEPT. SME, 
52/58 Conduit Street, London W1 


, 
OJ 
At your disposal asa guest of SAS - 
the finest world Car-Hire Service 


imaginable, 9,200 cars to take you 
almost anywhere on wheels. 


Ask your travel agent — he knows 


SCAN OIMAUVIAM AIRLINES SHUSTER 
oa 


Universal-Geneve POLEROUTER Famous Swiss 
Watch timing every sas flight. 
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The case of the contented customer 


When protection is needed for the goods you buy or sell, Reed 
can solve all your problems ! Inexpensive corrugated fibreboard 
cases, light in weight yet enormously strong, can be tailored-to- 
measure for products of all shapes and sizes. Here is one of the 
great variety of cases made by Reed Group companies—and 
made better because of 4 extra assets held in common by each 
individual company in the Group. 


THE FOUR EXTRA ASSETS ARE THESE:— 


REED EXPERIENCE The know-how of men who have pioneered 
many of the great advances of modern paper making . . . who 


today make a vast range of paper and paperboard products, 
from wrapping papers to fibreboard cases, printing papers to 
pitch-fibre piping, horticultural packs to laminated plastics, 
paper sacks to all types of cartons. 

REED RESEARCH Exhaustive market and scientific research 
both at Group and company levels. : 

REED RESOURCES The great modern machines and abundant 
raw materials which make it possible to standardise quality 
and “deliver the goods” in any quantity. 

REED INITIATIVE Each Reed company is free to think and act 
for itself and for you the customer. 


_ “YOU profit from the initiative of each Company 


backed by the resources of the Group” 


ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD. (AYLESFORD, TOVIL AND BRIDGE MILLS) + THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD. + EMPIRE PAPER 
MILLS LTD. THE SUN PAPER MILL CO. LTD. + COLTHROP BOARD & PAPER MILLS LTD. + JOHN HENRY & CO. LTD. 

E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD. + REED PAPER SALES LTD. REED CORRUGATED CASES LTD. + R. H. FILMER LTD. 
PAPER CONVERTERS LTD. + MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD. 

BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD. THE KEY ENGINEERING CO. LTD. + HOLOPLAST LTD. 


In association with Kimberly-Clark Ltd., makers of “Kleenex”, “‘Kotex’’, “Delsey” and “Hi-Dri” products. 


THE REED PAPER GROUP HEAD OFFICE: 105 PICCADILLY LONDON W.1 
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Ry CROPPER & CO. LTD. + CUT-OUTS (CARTONS) LTD. 
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Steady As You Go 





POINT of familiar danger has been reached at the foreign 


ministers’ conference at Geneva. After the brisk skirmishes on 

preliminary points, the tempo has slowed down. Interest is shift- 
ing away from the formalities of the conference room to intimations of 
more discreet exchanges elsewhere (on page 747 our special correspondent 
summarises the latest news). The western governments have expounded 
a set of proposals for a central European settlement which, while not new 
in essence, introduce half a dozen concessions ingeniously designed to 
meet earlier Soviet objections ; Mr Gromyko has put forward the formula 
that Russia offered in January, unchanged. — Each party has already stated 
at some length the arguments it wished to place on record. Each has 
explained why it finds the other’s terms unacceptable. The headlines 
speak of “ digging in at Geneva.” 

Some impatient voices react to the sight of apparent deadlock by urging 
that the whole costly farce should be abandoned. Others, equally 
impatient, ask why the West has wasted time’putting up proposals known 
to be unacceptable to Russia, and (without stopping to wonder why Russia 
has thought it worthwhile to put up proposals known to be unacceptable to 
the West) call for immediate, sweeping, and unilateral concessions to be 
made to Moscow. A terse American phrase, which may be commended 
to British readers, sums up both these reactions: “ fish or cut bait.” 

There is notiitng-attractiye about the prospect of yet another long- 
drawn-out diplomatic endurance test, another Futais Rose or Panmunjom. 
Yet the need for steadiness, and the risks involved in making any con- 
vulsive leap either forward or back, are plain to see—particularly in the 
circumstances of this negotiation. The Russians have, from the outset, 
made it quite clear that they have no intention of seeking any sort of 
settlement at the foreign ministers’ conference. Mr Gromyko has not 
concealed the fact that his mandate is to keep the atmosphere at Geneva 
just cordial enough—and, presumably, the tension over Berlin just low 
enough—to make possible a meeting of heads of governments. And it 
would be absurd to suppose that the “summit” meeting itself, which 
by its very nature can last only for a few days, will yield a definitive 
settlement for Germany, or even for Berlin ; the Berlin problem cannot 
be definitively solved except in a wider German setting. In these 
circumstances, negotiation cannot help being a long-drawn-out business, 
as Mr Macmillan, it should be said, has always insisted. 

According to the classical theory of postwar dealing with Russia, this 
kind of situation puts the West at a grievous disadvantage. Moscow’s 
gambit is to state a set of maximum demands and then sit pat.: Demo- 
cratic governments have to take into account a public opinion impatient 
for results. As the desired results may differ from country to country, 
they are naturally reluctant to sit long at the conference table, while the 
limelight plays on even the smallest divergence between them. Because 
of their critics and rivals at home, they are equally loth to come away 





710 
empty handed. ,But three other major points need to be 
made. 

One is that in free societies political discussion is 
inevitably and automatically focused on controversial 
points, while the elements of fundamental unity, being 
generally regarded as boring, may sink so far out of 
sight that the onlooker fails to notice that they are still 
there—and that all else rests on them. This is a point 
that particularly needs to be made to the Russians, lest 
they fall into an error which would be quite as dangerous 
to them as to others. They are men trained in preserving 
the outward form of “ monolithic” solidarity. Their 
system cannot stand the strain of letting any rift become 
public knowledge (not until the losers in some secret 
Byzantine disputation have been decisively out- 
manceuvred and silenced). It cannot be easy for them 
to understand how, in.the democratic world, a rock of 
basic unity can underlie the foam of spirited controversy 
on the surface. Other confident totalitarian rulers have 
been wrecked on this concealed rock before now. 


ECONDLY, monoliths themselves are not always as 
solid as they look. The Geneva proceedings are 
already yielding evidence of this. Mr Gromyko has 
not exactly strained every muscle to secure the partici- 
pation of the Poles and Czechs ; and the Poles are not 
exactly pleased at the way they have been dragged into 
the doorway and left there in an undignified posture 
on one foot. (The Czechs, as usual, are more docile.) 
While the Soviet reaction to the new western plan is 
that it still gives German reunification too high a 
priority, east German commentators have complained 
that it-means postponing reunification. The Soviet 
project for a separate peace treaty with east Berlin makes 


‘no appeal to Warsaw or Prague ; nor does the:prospect 


of an upsetting of the Berlifi apple cart, which scarcely 
fits mto the general idea of freezing the status quo. 
According to the Russians, western policy is dictated 
from Bonn ; according to the east German rulers, Bonn 
is a mere puppet, betraying the German national cause 
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at the behest of its foreign masters. “Inner contra- 
dictions” are evidently no monopoly of the West. 

Thirdly, while recognising the compelling arguments 
for caution in dealing with Russia, need one take them 
to be arguments against negotiation itself—even apart 
from the fact that the Berlin “crisis ” made some sort 
of negotiation only commonsense ? Most of these 
arguments apply whether negotiation is actually in hand 
or not. In some respects, a democratic government 
that refuses to embark on negotiation, or pulls back at 
the first sign of deadlock, makes itself more, not less, 
vulnerable to domestic critics: A direct confronta- 
tion, such as is now in progress at Geneva, gives-public 
opinion a better chance to judge for itself who is being 
unreasonable. The way Mr Gromyko has been playing 
his hand at Geneva, where all the new proposals have 
come from the western side so far, is a case in point. 
And the more frequent and lengthy the negotiation, the 
less is the element of high drama involved: the less, 
therefore, the democratic statesman’s sense of an 
obligation to bring home some sort of triumph. 

The modern art of negotiation is admittedly a painful 
one—not least to the fretting journalists who find them- 
selves cooling their heels outside a conference room 
from which nothing of front-page value may emerge for 
weeks on end. To come down to fundamentals, it is 
largely the art of outsitting. At nineteenth-century con- 
ferences, statesmen conducted psychological warfare 
against each other by abruptly ordering their carriages, 
or even their trains. At Geneva this week, the Russians 
have let it be known that they are extending their dele- 
gation’s facilities for a further month ; Mr Herter phleg- 
matically calls in a local tailor and has himself measured 
for new suits—with, one hopes, extra pairs of trousers. 
The Wadsworth .manner;-if on@ TRAY 8 d&dtise the 
Steady calm with which the western delegates have 
handled the six months of talks on suspending nuclear 
tests, is in vogue. Calm is the only sensible response 
to the situation. This is no moment either to stamp out 
of the room in a huff, or to throw away the game—which 
is still largely a waiting game. 


The Unobtrusive Parliament 


The advantages—and dangers—of the present tactical 
repose at Westminster. 


recess with public interest in politics (as 

evidenced by the turn-out at recent local election 
polls) at least ordinarily high, but with most MPs them- 
selves sunk in enervating boredom. The basic reason 
for this is that any Government coming towards the 
end of its term, and finding to its delighted surprise 
that the public still does not seem to have accumulated 
sufficient resentments to want to hurl it out of office, 
naturally has an inclination to ride cautiously on its luck 


P ARLIAMENT broke up for its fortnight-long Whitsun 





and to keep politics quiet. Conversely any Opposition 
at this stage of a Parliament ought to have a great 
incentive to kick up hell. But Labour is unwilling to 
kick up hell because it is afraid of letting loose excesses 
from some of its own hell-raisers. Mr-Gaitskell and 
his more intimate colleagues have a well-founded fear o 
turning towards the electorate what they believe to be 
Labour’s most damaging face, namely that of the 
“ irresponsible ” party. 

In the very short term, this tactical torpor has prob- 
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ably been of actual advantage to the country. The battle 
against inflation has gained from the urgent political 
hints which Labour has been addressing to the trade 
union leaders that they should not attract unfavourable 
publicity to themselves by blatant lack of restraint. 


The Government’s legislative programme is passing - 


through the House ahead of schedule, aided on 
its way by unusually intelligent technical debate and 
unusually little political attitude-striking ; there might 
now even be time to introduce some additional useful 
and uncontroversial measures this session if the 
authorities bestirred themselves with their draftsman- 
ship. The atmosphere of ennui at Westminster is less 
worrying to the man in the street than it is to the 
ordinary MP or the average parliamentary journalist, 
who is eross at being short of exciting copy. Moreover, 
the period of political near-disengagement can be made 
more palatable even to some MPs simply by the Whips 
becoming a little less insistent on obedience to their 
summons to the House ; there is already some sign 
of this development. 

The real questions, however, are whether this situa- 
tion can last, and whether it would eventually do 
damage to the fibre of British government if it did. A 
minor thing that could break it up is Satan finding work 
for idle and extremist politicians to do. He is rumbling 
into action in the bored smoking rooms already: vide 
the backbench Tories’ motion demanding more hanging, 
and the decision of a small group of left wing Labour 
MPs to send two indecipherably weird letters to The 
Times this week. They called for more nationalisation 
on Monday, and intimated that everybody was insane 
who did not agree to an abandonment of Nato on Tues- 
day. But perhaps The Times showed the proper atti- 


A Guide to 


Behind the arrests that are occasionally 
reported of ships sailing under the British flag 
inside, and sometimes well outside, territorial 
waters in the Mediterranean and elsewhere, 
lies a complex web of economics and politics 


a state maintains scarcity of something that 
people desire and can pay for, their demand is 
met by smuggling. These conditions are generally the 
Consequence of import restrictions imposed by govern- 
ments with the object of protecting either the currency 
or a domestic industry. Sometimes, however, they are 
also designed to protect a monopoly, either exercised by 
the government itself, or farmed out. In some special 
cases, like heroin, they are intended to protect people 
from themselves. 
Perhaps the best example is tobacco. Some govern- 
Ments stop imports of, for instance, American cigarettes 


A S usual one must start with the economics. When 
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tude of august indifference by putting the second of 
these letters at the bottom of its corresponderice column. 
A more momentous danger has always been that the 
Labour leadership itself, hunting around for issues new, 
might stumble into irresponsibility. Labour has been 
forced to conclude from the local election results that 
the unemployment issue may be dying. It cannot expect 
to win votes by calling for more talks with the Russians, 
because Mr Selwyn Lloyd is busy holding them. Some 
Labour members (with good liberal excuse) would now 
like to make a major issue of demanding a more 
constructive attitude to colour problems in Notting Hill 


and Africa,-but the Labour leadership doubts if that 


would win votes. So the obvious temptation could be 
for Labour to fall back on two lines of political talk 
which it thinks might be popular : to spout just a little 
more anti-Americanism and to make its policy of oppos- 
ing nuclear tests sound just a little more pacifist than 
it really is, 

A few weeks ago both Mr Gaitskell and Mr Bevan 
seemed to be.testing out these lines of attack, but to 
their credit both have so far shown themselves too 
politically honest to enjoy or extend them. The danger 
of the current Westminster torpids may therefore not 
be so much that of thwarted men eventually rocking 
the boats. It may be rather that the tactical repose 
will unexcitingly continue, and that the next election, 
when it comes, will be a battle between two major 
parties which both want to be given a mandate from 
the voters to administer this country, but which have 
abnegated the imaginative urge to want to do very much 
else. And that, in an age of great opportunities for social 
and industrial change, would be a considerable mis- 
fortune. 


Smuggling 


because they cannot afford the dollars. Others may even 
be so short of all foreign currencies that they try to make 
their people smoke only what the country can grow 
itself. Some are not merely short of foreign exchange, 
but are plain hard up as well. For them, a tobacco 
monopoly can kill two birds with one stone. They may 
operate it themselves or, for a consideration or for 
services rendered, a man or a company will be given the 
exclusive right to import and to sell tobacco. Like an 
iceberg, the consideration may have been larger under 
the surface than above it. The monopoly sets out to get 
its money back and if possible a great deal more ; the 
odds are, then, that the cigarettes and tobacco it offers 
are either poor in quality or high in price. An intelligent 
monopolist will realise that his public activities leave 
specialised and additional demands unsatisfied, and that 
if he does not arrange for these to be met himself, some 
outsider will. 

He may suggest to a hard-up government that it is 
cheaper if the monopoly takes over the job of preventing 
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smuggling itself. Control of the land frontiers, where 
smuggling is usually on a small scale, is probably left 
to the Customs and the police, and the monopoly will 
concentrate on the sea-coasts, which it will patrol with 
fast armed boats. The way is now clear for the monopoly 
to allow, and if necessary to organise, the smuggling of 
tobacco from outside in such a way that it can both 
control the volume and collect the profit itself. 

As a general rule little large-scale smuggling takes 
place without some degree of co-operation or knowledge 
on the part of some of the authorities in the receiving 
country. This does not mean that there are no risks. 
There are always risks: honest officials who will not 
co-operate, and others whose co-operation has not been 
sought, or who do not think they have been adequately 
persuaded. The most an ‘experienced operator can do 
is to reduce the risk. Setting to work against this back- 
ground, the smuggler needs four things before he can 
start: a suitable boat, a base, a crew and a cargo. 


H* boat must be fast in order to evade the patrol 
vessels used by the governments and the mono- 
polies concerned. It needs a tough skin, as the patrol 
vessels have a habit of firing on boats that disobey a 
summons to stop. It needs radar, both for navigation on 
moonless nights, and for early warning of the approach 
of the control boats. It needs wireless to keep in touch 
both with the owner at his base, and with the people who 
are waiting to receive the cargo. Among the most 
popular models are the MLs and MFVs used by the 
Royal Navy, numbers of which were and still are being 
sold as surplus. An MFV would cost about £3,500, an 
ML about £5,000. The new owner would probably 
only have to spend another thousand pounds or so to 
equip them for their new assignment. 

For his base, first he requires either a free port or a 
port with bonded stores, so that the goods he deals in 
can be purchased and stored without payment of duty. 
Next, he will look out for a base where registration will 
entitle his vessels and its crew to some protection and 
help if they get caught. The most valuable and popular 
form of protection is unfortunately British. Any ship can 
be registered at a British port, provided that it can be 
shown to be wholly owned by a British subject ; the 
master is British ; and it is seaworthy. A local man of 
straw will be nominated as “ owner,” and though the 
authorities may have their doubts about a carpenter 
earning seven or eight pounds a week being the real 
owner of a vessel costing £5,000, faced with a bill of 
sale there is little they can do in practice to dispute or 
disprove his ownership. As regards the master, if a 
vessel is trading within what are called home limits (a 
range of something like 300 miles), it is not necessary 
under British law for him to have any special qualifica- 
tions beyond a British passport. Another man of straw 
will therefore be nominated as master. The nominal 


master must, of course, be carried, but he may spend 
his time playing poker. 
For a vessel to operate outside home limits the master 
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must have a British certificate. Such a master is harder 
to find and much more expensive. Many owners there- 
fore register their vessels just for home limits, and if 
they are picked up off the coast eight hundred miles 
from their base they blame “ stress of weather ” or faulty 
engines for having driven them off course. 

Once a vessel has been registered in a British port 
its owner and crew are entitled to apply to any British 
consul for help should they get into trouble. This does 
not mean that they need habitually use that-port, or in 
fact ever see it again. Many vessels registered at Gibral- 
tar have not been seen there for years. In these cireum- 
stances it is naturally irritating to the British consul and 
to the authorities of the port of registration if it gets 
caught for smuggling by a foreign power, when they 
know perfectly well but cannot prove that the real owner 
and the real master are aliens. In fact, they may even 
be nationals of the very country which catches them and 
which protests indignantly about “ British ” smugglers. 

Hiring a crew presents only minor difficulties. They 
must, of course, be tough, prepared to go to jail now and 
then and sometimes even to fight with guns or knives or 
both. But they are well paid, the work is regarded in 
many places as both glamorous and honourable, and few 
owners have any difficulty in getting the men they want. 

The choice of a cargo requires skilled judgment and is 
impossible to generalise about. Cigarettes, coffee, peni- 
cillin and pepper have in recefit years been among the 
more regular and reliable subjects of straightforward 
smuggling. Narcotics and small arms are for specialists 
who generally keep clear of British ports. Where goods 
are to be smuggled with the co-operation either of a 
monopoly or of the Customs authorities (or both) in the 
receiving country, it is often convenient to mix contra- 
band with a legitimate cargo so that (preferably by 
arrangement, of course) it can be landed openly on the 
quay. A popular mixture at the moment in some parts 
of the Mediterranean is metal scrap, in most places a 
legitimate cargo; but included in it will be complete 
second-hand, or even new, mechanical units. 


ROFITS on contraband are usually very high. Thus, 
American cigarettes, whose value in a bonded store 
is about 9d. a packet, will sell in the black market in 
Spain or Italy for the equivalent of about 3s. As 4 
normal cargo will be anything between fifty thousand 
and a million packets, the gross profit on one run can be 
between {£50,000 and 100,000. The difference 
between the cost of loose tobacco in bond and the price 
at which it is sold in Spain is about 2s. 6d. a pound. 
Coffee shows a margin of 4s. a pound. As an ML will 
carry between 15 and 20 tons, this leaves room for 
smaller but not unattractive profits of between {5,000 
and £10,000 a trip. These can be supplemented: by 
carrying whisky, at a profit of at least £1 a bottle. 
After a few trips, the original outlay on the boat and 
the other expenses will have been fully covered and the 
owners, go-betweens and reception committees will all 
have made a very handsome profit. Often the authori 
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ties in the receiving country will have known about these 
operations ; sometimes they will have been active 
ners. It is now their turn. On the fourth or fifth 
trip the ship will be arrested. The owner may even know 
that this is going to happen, and an experienced and 
trusted crew may also be let into the secret so that they 
can facilitate their own arrest and avoid any unpleasant 
incidents. A case will be taken. The owner (who proba- 
bly lives in comfort in some cosmopolitan centre, 
perhaps nowhere near the sea) is fined a fantastic sum 
which nobody has any intention of paying or receiving, 
and after a more or less decent interval the vessel and 
cargo are confiscated in default and sold. Percentages 
of the proceeds will go to the zealous Customs chief 
and to the captain and crew of the control boat that 
made the arrest. The master and the crew will probably 
spend a few weeks or months in jail ; but they will be 
generously compensated when they get out. 
Smuggling is for the professional. Amateurs do try 
their hand at it ; and there are some who have done 
reasonably well. Their technique is usually to take the 
cargo to a pre-arranged spot off the coast and then to 
transfer it to small fishing boats. Unless the co-opera- 
tion of the local authorities has been secured, the risks 
of getting caught are great and penalties (for the 


Off the Road 


Thanks to restrictive official policy, only just 


' over one per cent of British families own 


caravans, But many more would like to. 


the best residential areas of Surrey. There are 
two caravan sites side by side. The first is set 
well back from the road in a wood, and the discretion 
of its layout is truly suburban. Each caravan is care- 
fully screened from the next by a privet hedge and is 


TT" scene is open land near the Thames in one of 
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surrounded by a well-kept garden. The caravans them- 
selves, costing on average about £1,000 each, are clean 
and television-decked, and the site as a whole is one 
that even a fastidious town dweller would not despise. 
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amateur) severe. After the war in particular, enthusiasts 
who found the routine and the rewards of civil life in 
Britain too humdrum tried to enter the field via Tangier. 
Most of them burnt their fingers. 

A common method of dealing with these amateur 
interlopers, who came out with their own vessels and 
crew, was for a professional to lay up his own boat and 
employ them to carry his cargo instead. The first trip 
would go off according to plan, and the newcomer might 
find himself the richer by some ten or fifteen thousand 
pounds, When the established professional was satisfied 
that after a few operations of this kind the newcomer 
had accumulated enough capital, a hitch would be 
arranged. The professional would explain with regret 
that although there were 50,000 cases of cigarettes in the 
bonded store, he was short of funds to pay for them. 
The amateur would be invited to put up the money him- 
self with the prospect of an enormous profit once he 
delivered the goods. The professional would then tip 
off the Customs or the monopoly at the other end. The 
vessel would be picked up and confiscated with its cargo. 
The amateur and his crew would spend several uncom- 
fortable months in jail ; the professional would collect 
a share of the proceeds, and everybody, except of course 
the amateur, would be the happier and the richer, 
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The adjoining site is in complete contrast. It has been 
run up by a pushful salesman (“ your home for {10 
down and five years to pay ”), is overcrowded and with- 
out amenities, and has dogs and children scavenging 
among the overflowing garbage cans. This is a modern 
shanty town, a new slum. Most local councillors have 
made up their prejudices about Britain’s caravan prob- 
lem after looking at this sort of site, and not at the other. 
The result is that all sorts of mistakes are being made 
in public policy towards what, as the best available 
figures show, is a growth industry par excellence. 


In 1948, according to the Board of Trade, only 3,618 
caravans were made in Britain (with 10 per cent going, 
then as now, to export). In 1957, the number had risen 
to 25,000 and last year the National Caravan Council’s 
figure for production topped 36,o00—a tenfold increase 
in a decade. It is likely that demand would double 
again in the next two years if sufficient sites were avail- 
able. There are now in all about 180,000 caravans in 
use in Britain, 90,000 of which are used by 200,000 
people purely for residential purposes ; and there has 
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recently been a great proliferation of caravan organisa- 
tions, clubs, rallies, conventions and the like. The 
Caravan, one of the trade’s two major magazines, sells 
60,000 copies a month. 

This tremendous demand for caravans comes from 
four main types of people. The first, made up quite 
largely of retired couples, spinsters and manual workers 
whose jobs take them round the country (such as build- 
ing contractors and servicemen), use a caravan to live in 
and prefer it. Their sites are really an extension of 
Main Street. The second group also lives in a caravan, 
but would prefer to move into a proper house. These 
people, who form the bulk of the shanty towns, are 
mostly young married couples, often with children, who 
have moved out of town to get jobs, but then have found 
nowhere to live. Especially in the Green Belt area 
round London, where many more factories have been 
built than houses to accommodate the workers, this 
predicament is common. The third source of demand 
comes from businesses running seaside caravan sites for 
holidaymakers. Some of these sites—notably in Devon, 
Cornwall and Wales—are over 1,000 strong and 
equipped with supermarkets, clubs, restaurants, dance 
halls and other amenities. The fourth customer, well 
known to every motorist, is the man who takes the 
polythene wrapper off his small caravan each August 
and on a few warm summer weekends, and trundles 
off to the coast for a family holiday. 

It need hardly be said after this that caravan manu- 
facturing is generally a booming business. The makers 
do face problems ; since all but one are relatively small 
concerns and cannot afford large stocks, the seasonal 
nature of the trade means rushed production in the 
summer months. But almost all the models, retailing 
at anything from £200 to £2,000, are well received 
without manufacturers doing any expensive advertising 
at all; and most models, though rather ugly outside, 
are well appointed within. The trend (in spite of 
official restrictions limiting the size of a caravan to 
22 ft by 7 ft 6 in) is towards longer and lower models 
though there is as yet little here to match the 4o- and 
50-foot monsters of America. But here, as in so many 
other places, caravanning is bursting through the obso- 
lete legislation and planning framework originally drawn 
up to restrict the activities of the gypsies. Since a 
22-foot caravan is not really big enough to live in, it is 
now a common practice to make two units that can then 
be fitted together on a site into a 36-foot home or more. 


OTHING could be in greater contrast to this sunny 
N picture of easy affluence than the fate of many 
people who have bought caravans and start looking for 
a decent site. For in many areas, owing to local restric- 
tion, sites just do not exist. A proposed caravan site in 
an area will usually bring a host of protests from local 
residents, and strong objections from local planning and 
public health authorities. In some counties where the 
problem is most acute, notably Surrey and Middlesex, 
a large part of many councillors’ energies is spent in a 
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somewhat hysterical effort to keep. people for whom 
there are jobs but no houses from living in caravans. 

Needless to say, there is some substance in these 
objections to caravans. They are not sightly at the best 
of times ; they do not fit easily into an administrative 
pattern (though the normal charge that they pay no 
rates is untrue) ; and they do pose important—but not 
intractable—problems of public health. But the 
councils’ attitudes have led to anomalies as stupid as 
they are unfair. 

Of all counties, Surrey probably shows these anoma- 
lies most clearly. First, since the county council almost 
invariably refuses all applications for authorised sites 
in the first instance (thus forcing an appeal to the 
Minister of Housing in every case), even a fortunate site 
owner who finally gets planning permission has often 
had to wait from one to three years for it. Secondly, 
since permission is only given for a maximum of five-or 
seven-years, real site improvements are seldom worth 
while even with rents of £1 a week or more per caravan. 
But while the council may refuse permission for ten 
extra caravans on a good and well-prepared authorised 
site, unauthorised sites, whose conditions are disgrace- 
ful, spring up apace. In the last six years Surrey’s 
caravan population has roughly doubled and almost half 
of all its caravans are now on unauthorised sites. 


HESE sites are usually a speculative venture under- 
2 taken by an operator working hand in hand witha 
dealer in third-rate and third-hand caravans. They are 
the natural consequence of demand exceeding legitimate 
supply—a black market. The operator buys a field and 
one night, before the authorities can do anything about 
it, he fills the field up with the old caravans, which are 
then advertised to let. Even if a council notice declar- 
ing the site to be unauthorised is. stuck up at the 
entrance, customers are readily available and people 
bringing their own caravans are charged up to {50 key © 
money. 

On a shrewd reckoning the people who ignore these 
notices are not so silly as they seem. In theory it takes 
over a year of “ notices to quit ” and appeals before the 
caravans can be forcibly moved (and the validity of these 
legal processes is increasingly open to doubt) ; and, more 
important, the social consequences of evicting anybody 
who has nowhere else to go ensures that forcible evic- 
tion is seldom carried out. If it is, 2s happened last 
autumn at Egham, the most embarrassing public outcry 
can follow. This aversion to strong-arm methods, 
though good in itself, is unfortunate because it encour- 
ages yet further the expansion of unauthorised sites, and 
it is no solution to the problem of improving caravan 
sites generally. For so long as county councils refuse t 
accept caravans, and to allow good sites to be built, they 
can never turn people off the bad ones. 

There are, however, several welcome signs that the 
caravanners” position is beginning to improve. The 
National Caravan Council, the trade association repre 
senting all sectors of the industry, is at the moment 
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conducting a vigorous public relations campaign to 
educate the public into accepting and providing for 
caravans ; it reports some success. Among caravanners, 
there is a growing awareness of the need to raise stan- 
dards and to landscape a site so that it is less of an 
eyesore than many are at present. Among county offi- 
cials—though more, perhaps, among the professional 
planning officers than among local councillors—cara- 
vanners’ needs are receiving slightly more sympathy 
than before. More data are being collected about cara- 
van conditions ; most public health problems have been 
solved, on paper at least ; and more permanent sites— 
though still nothing like enough—are being allowed. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 
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In view of the prejudices that surround caravans and 
their sudden impact since the war, this is not a bad start. 
The impetus towards acceptance should be helped 
when Sir Arton Wilson’s fact-finding report on resi- 
dential caravans (commissioned by the Government 
after the Egham affair) appears towards the end of this 
year. Much is still needed. Many local authorities 
excuse their restrictive policies by saying that “the 
slightest encouraging noise on our part would precipi- 
tate a caravan invasion ’—and do not seem to realise 
that the bigger the demand, the less democratic justifi- 
cation have they for blocking it. But it is something 
that the ball is now rolling in the right direction at all. 


NOTES OF THE WEEK 








EUROPE 


A Little Free Trade Area? 


HE idea of a little free trade area between Britain, the 
. Scandinavian countries, and possibly Austria, Switzer- 
land and Portugal is now being bruited about in London 
with surprising vigour. The scheme has had an airing in 
the press ; the Federation of British Industries has been 
asked for support. No cabinet decision has yet been taken 
on the matter, but the scheme has now gathered sufficient 
way to deserve serious consideration. 

The little free trade area plainly does not compare in 
economic value with a grouping embracing all western 
Europe, and is not a substitute for it. The new competition, 
the opportunities for a better international division of labour, 
and the stimuli to more productive investment would be 
incomparably smaller. But those who put forward the 
scheme seem in part to appreciate its limitations. Few 
of them see it as a permanent arrangement. They simply 
hope to give the countries outside the common market a 
certain compensation for the losses they are suffering from 
its creation, and at the same time to provide an additional 
spur towards the broader agreement that must remain the 
overriding objective of British policy. 

It is here, however, that the conception of the little free 
trade area seems somewhat confused. If such a scheme 
is to contribute towards a broader agreement in Europe, it 
will do so by exerting pressure on the six common market 
countries to accept one. The pressure would be mainly felt 
by German exporters in Scandinavian markets, who would 
then presumably put further pressure on the French. But 
all the evidence of the negotiations hitherto suggests that 
this pressure is unlikely to be effective. The political neces- 
sity which compels Germany to maintain its links with 
France sets a very clear limit on the effectiveness of German 
pressure. The French remain in a position to block any 
schemes which do not fit in with the common market 
system. 

By itself, the fact that the little free trade area will not 
bring agreement with the Six any nearer is no argument 
against it ; any freeing of trade is, in itself, good. But the 





danger is that it may push the day of agreement with the 
Six further away. The creation of a second economic 
grouping, however tactfully it is framed, runs the risk, as 
things are, of deepening and completing the division within 
Europe, so apparent since the common market itself was 
formed. Itavould be one more misfortune for British policy 
if another well-intentioned economic scheme were to con- 
tribute to the lasting political estrangement which has been 


possible ever since the project for a wider free trade area 
failed. 


Setback for Luxemburg 


oop Europeans should make no mistake. The rejection 

of the coal proposals put forward by the High 
Authority of the Coal and Steel Community to the Com- 
munity’s council of ministers last week was a real setback 
for economic and political integration in Europe. The 
surplus of coal has been troubling the community for some 
time. In time of boom west Germany and Italy began to 
import coal from America on a large scale. In time of 
recession the competition of such imports has aggravated 
the problems of domestic mines, particularly in Germany 
and Belgium. Governments have been meeting the problem 
with a variety of mainly national ‘solutions ; the Germans, 
for example, have imposed a tariff quota on imports and 
restrictions on shift working. To replace these ad hoc 
national devices, the High Authority asked for powers 
which would enable it to restrict both imports and produc- 
tion on the basis of a common plan. The three major 
nations in the six-member community have now turned its 
proposals down. 

It is important to be clear about the background. The 
High Authority has left its proposals till very late in the 
day, so late that the ministers have been able to justify 
their negative decision by pointing out that the temporary 
difficulties will be over soon and that it seems imprudent 
to change the balance of the arrangements they have made 
on a national basis at this stage. The separate reasons that 
have inspired the three governments to say No are familiar 
enough. The Italians want to go on importing American 
coal as they please ; the Germans dislike the whole economic 
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conception of direct controls on production ; the French 
have little enthusiasm today for supranational powers. 

The fact remains that the High Authority, taking its 
stand on two clauses in the community treaty which gave 
considerable support to its interpretation of the situation, 
has been defeated. That defeat does not herald the demise 
of the communities of Six, but it does reflect a new situation 
in which governments are reluctant to go beyond the letter 
of their treaty obligations, and prefer to do business by 
agreement with one another instead of by obeying a supra- 
national body. It also rubs home the fact that the main 
political effort of the Six has shifted from Luxemburg to 
Brussels. The coal and steel community may well be 
approaching the end of its useful life as an entity distinct 
from the broader common market. 


RACIAL TENSION 
Notting Hill Again 


T is at least possible, as Scotland Yard has averred, 

that the Notting Hill murder last Sunday was not 
primarily “racial.” If the hoodlums concerned were after 
money, the fact that the victim was alone and temporarily 
incapacitated might.well have been a more important attrac- 
tion than his colour—though the kind of nastiness which 
picks out for assault a man with his hand in plaster is only 
too likely to be allied to the kind which “ homes” like a 
guided missile, on a dark skin. But whethe? or not the 
murder was a direct result of present racial tension, that 
tension exists; and the crime itself can be expected to 
cause more. Notting Hill is, once again, simmering. 

Of the various suggested ways of dealing with the trouble, 
the worst possible is the project of one left-wing organisa- 
tion for volunteer vigilante bands of “ anti-fascists ” on the 
streets. It is indeed much harder to credit the sponsors of 
this project with a genuine desire to protect the oppressed 
than to suspect them of welcoming, for purposes quite un- 
connected with racial harmony, the chance to organise a 
para-military nucleus of troublemakers. Even if this 
suspicion is quite unjustified, the appearance of such amateur 
squads would certainly provoke more disorder than it pre- 
vented. More responsibly, two changes in the law have been 
proposed. The first would make it illegal for anybody 
offering commercial amenities for sale or hire to discrimi- 
nate against Negro customers as such ; the idea is that this 
might have some marginal effect in making it easier for 
Negroes to settle outside the areas where they are now 
disproportionately concentrated, and thus reduce the ten- 
sion arising from that concentration and from the over- 
crowding which accompanies it. This proposal has been 
turned down before now, mostly on the grounds that it 
is not really enforceable ; but such laws have done some 
good in several states of America, and there is an increas- 
ingly strong case for making use of them here. 

The second suggested. change—that racialist propaganda 
should be made a legal offence—would be a bad thing. It 
is flatly contrary to the principle of free speech. While 
there are extreme circumstances in which free speech has to 
be abrogated, those of Notting Hill do not yet qualify. 
There is no evidence that rabble rousers have caused the 
wave of trouble there ; they look more like jetsam floating 
about on top of it. All that is needed in this field at present 
is an exemplary enforcement of the existing law concerning 
insulting words and behaviour whereby a breach of the 
peace might be occasioned. 
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What Goes On? 


yee is one footnote to the Notting Hill story which 
should not escape comment, even though it has no 


direct relevance to the racial tension.there. Obviously the - 


proper concern of every citizen is that the murderer of this 
West Indian, like every other murderer, should be arrested 
and charged without delay. But this does not justify the 
detention, without charge, of two young men for questioning 
for nearly two days before they were allowed to go home. 
Complaints about police methods of questioning people who 
are thought “to be able to help in the inquiries,” and of 
securing “‘ confessions ” from those who have been charged, 
are becoming too frequent for the ordinary citizen’s peace 
of mind. 


LOCAL ELECTIONS 


The Lewisham Gerrymander 


HEN Labour was beaten by 28 seats to 27 at the recent 

local elections at Lewisham (one of the Tories win- 
ning his seat by a single vote), it was naturally presumed 
that the Tories had regained control of the borough council. 
This week, however, by a procedural manceuvre which in 
most other places would be banned by gentlemen’s agree- 
ment, the Labour aldermen from the old council helped to 
vote into office a Labour mayor who was not an elected 
councillor. That made the voting strength on the council 
for the new aldermanic elections 28 to 28 ; the artificially 
elected mayor then voted twice in these aldermanic elec- 
tions, the second time wielding the power of a casting vote, 
and a new gaggle of Labour aldermen were voted into the 
town hall in order to ensure that Labour would retain 
control. This dodge is not without approximate prece- 
dents elsewhere. If it is a piece of chicane, it is a relatively 
small one. Explosions of righteous wrath would be out of 
place. Nevertheless, the first question which the manceuvre 
raises in the mind of the not too moralistically minded 
onlooker is: why on earth do it ? 

The metropolitan borough councillors of London, under 
the dominating shadow of the LCC, have precious little 
power, whichever their party, to embody in practical action 
their particular ideas of service to the community. Their 
consequently dreadfully dull job carries no pay ; and their 
prestige is as nearly nil as no matter. To anybody who is 
not almost diseasedly infected with a party political virus, 
the importation or maintenance of party ardours, divisions 
and discipline, to the point of incurring the kind of odium 
(not to mention social awkwardness) engendered by the 
Lewisham tactic, must seem singularly un-worthwhile. And 
to anybody who does regard his party’s advantage as a 
principal objective of all his actions, the Lewisham tactic 
ought to seem logically self-contradictory. The spectacle of 
democratic machinery, which is supposed to register 
popular choices however narrowly arrived at, being 
fiddled into registering the opposite of such a choice, is 
bound to be bad for the popular image of the party 
responsible for the fiddling. If the ingenious Lewisham 
councillors carried a label all their own—the Anti-Poodle- 
Faking Party, the Adullamites, or what not—their cynicism 
about voters’ instructions might be less chuckle-headed. But 
they are the Labour party ; their manceuvre is presumably 
intended to serve the Labour cause and be justified by :ts 
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NYASALAND 


Contempt of Justice 


ITHOUT waiting for the Devlin Commission to report, 
W or even to finish its investigations, the Nyasaland 
government has announced that it intends to keep leaders 
ofthe Nyasaland African National Congress in prison 
indefinitely. These men, and many others, were rounded 
up in March for security reasons—fears of an impending 
massacre—which Mr Justice Devlin and his three colleagues 
have been charged to investigate. But now, in an official 
information bulletin circulated among Africans, the governor 
has prejudged the case against the imprisoned leaders. 

He is also encouraging systematic peaching by urging 
Africans to report neighbours whom they believe to be 
members of Congress and troublemakers. Many readers 
of the bulletin will no doubt take this as an invitation to 
work off old scores. The arrests of the past two months 
have been made on the basis of informers’ reports, whose 
trustworthiness is by their very nature suspect. The 
government’s newly professed aim is to secure peace by 
“cleaning the country of Congress.” This is to repeat in 
Nyasaland the basic mistake that has been made in other 
territories: the assumption that new and more “ sensible ” 
leaders will appear if only a few “extremists” can be put 
out of the way. : 

This is not the end of the disturbing news from 
Nyasaland. With the disgrace of the beastly killings at the 
Hola detention camp in Kenya freshly in mind, it is ominous 
to hear, from several sources (and mentioned by Mr Fenner 
Brockway in the adjournment debate on May 15th) dis- 
quieting reports about conditions and behaviour in the 
Nyasaland detention camps. 


SAUDI ARABIA 


Two-way Relations 


IPLOMATIC relations between Saudi Arabia and Britain 
D were suddenly broken off by King Saud on Novem- 
ber 2, 1956. Two days earlier the king had said that he 
had no intention of breaking off relations with Britain or 
France because of what was then going on around the 
Suez canal. Egyptian and domestic pressure, however, 
forced him to change his mind. The sale of Saudi-produced 
oil to Britain and France was forbidden, and a number of 
President Nasser’s Russian jets were given safe harbour 
at Jiddah airport. 

_Itappears to have been forgotten that Saudi-British rela- 
tions, admittedly already under a considerable amount of 
strain, were broken off because of events in Egypt. The 
dd squabble over ownership of the Buraimi oasis has 

me a convenient stumbling block whenever the subject 
has been mentioned. Privately, Saudi authorities say there 
$0 reason why relations cannot be re-established, but they 
have not taken the first step to bring about. this solution. 

ty have not informed the Pakistani government, acting 


or Britain in Saudi Arabia, of their desire to resume 
relations, 
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needs. Neither national Labour leaders nor Labour sup- 
porters at large can feel very happy at getting tarred with the 
Lewisham brush ; Conservatives, on the other hand, must 
feel very happy indeed at being given it to wield. 
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The Saudis appear to regard the resumption of diplo- 
matic relations as a way of extorting concessions from 
Britain, as if only the British had anything to gain. They 
should not forget that diplomatic representation works both 
ways. The Arabs have as much to gain by being properly 
represented in London as the British Government has in 
Jiddah, or Cairo. The use of mediators, self-appointed or 
chosen by either side, is not the same thing and offers none 
of the advantages of normal diplomatic channels. 

In the confusion of 1956, Yemen never got around to 
breaking off diplomatic relations with Britain ; but rela- 
tions have been badly strained because of the border 
troubles between Yemen and the Aden protectorate. This 
week a delegation of Yemenis is in Aden to discuss out- 
standing differences with British officials. A few months 
ago nobody would have expected the Imam’s government 
to take such a step. Can it be that the Yemenis have a 
more realistic view of international relations than their 
richer and more powerful neighbours to the north ? 


NILE WATERS 


Pushing On Regardless 


ILE waters flow more steadily, or at least more predict- 
N ably, than the course of negotiations about their 
distribution.’ Despite sporadic and rather half-hearted 
attempts, Egypt and Sudan have not been able to agree on 
the terms of a convention to embrace their several irrigation 
schemes and to replace the 1929 agreement between Egypt 
and the tutelary British power in Sudan. But the Sudanese 
government is now under pressure because without agree- 
ment it is the harder for it to get money from outside for 
its development projects ; Egypt, apparently unhampered 
by this prerequisite, has been promised Russian money for 
its Aswan high dam. This 
dilemma has been brought 
home by the coincidence last 
week of Egyptian negotiations 
in Moscow with a visit to 
Khartoum of Mr Rucinski, the 
director of the World Bank’s 
Middle East operations: the 
Egyptian mission is said to 
have arranged for work to 
begin on the dam in October 
when the floods are over, but 
Mr Rucinski has left Khar- 
toum without any money 
being pledged for the 
Sudanese schemes. 

Sudan is now working on 
the second of the four phases 
of the Managil irrigation pro- 
ject, itself an extension of the 
Gezira cotton scheme. The 
Managil area lies to the south- 
west of Gezira, and its irriga- 
tion will eventually more than double the present Gezira 
cotton yield. At the same time the Sudanese government 
wants: to start the construction of a dam at Roseires, 165 
miles upstream on the Blue Nile from the Sennar dam, 
partly in connection with the Managil scheme. and partly in 
preparation for the next irrigation project at Kenana. 

The Gezira canal and the Sennar reservoir already draw 
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off all the water allotted to Sudan under the 1929 agreement 
(there is no limit on pumped water) and this leaves no treaty 
water for the proposed Managil canal—which will have even 
greater capacity than the Gezira canal. If it proceeds with 
its plan without a new agreement, Sudan will be breaking 
the 1929 agreement in a matter of weeks. This, from the 
political point of view, is an uneasy prospect, impelling 
Sudan to reopen negotiations. Egypt is under less compul- 
sion, but it too needs agreement before progress on the high 
dam leads to the flooding of Wadi Halfa. Both sides have 
an interest in reaching some kind of interim arrangement 
on work in prog~”'s 


CHURCHES 


No Bishops in the Kirk 


NLESS there is some last-minute change of heart, the 
General Assembly of the Church of Scotland is likely 
next week to declare that the long-debated proposals for 
closer unity with the Anglican churches are unacceptable in 
their present form. This is a legitimate matter for lay 
comment ; an advance towards fuller communion between 
the established churches in the north and south of Britain 
has always been a matter of importance to many devout 
citizens. Throughout the controversy about the so-called 
“ Bishops’ Report” of 1957, there have been parts—but 
parts only—of the cases put forward by the dignitaries of 
both churches with which the reasonably undogmatic out- 
sider could feel.a real and instinctive sympathy. For the 
Presbyterians the proposals of '1957—that their kirk should 
include bishops of a sort—represented a massive recom- 
mended change in their terminology, even if not necessarily 
in their method of organisation. On the Anglican side, the 
argument which most obviously deserved to command 
understanding was their conscientious belief that the cele- 
brant of the Eucharist when Anglicans participate should 
have been ordained by a bishop who had been consecrated 
in the historic succession, by a laying-on of hands by church 
leaders stretching back to the Apostles. 


For people used to diplomatic negotiations outside the 
churches, however, it was not easy to see why these natural 
emotions should create an unbridgeable gap. Outsiders 
hoped that Anglican statesmen would go out of their way 
to ease difficulties in terminology for the Presbyterians, and 
to emphasise that no departure from the Presbyterians’ 
tradition of more democratic church organisation was 
intended. They also could not conceive—on the 
simplest level of lay comment—why some Presbyterian 
dignitaries should not amicably agree to a ceremonial laying- 
on of hands by Anglican bishops, if that would facilitate 
fuller communion between the churches. 

The discussions have not been carried on in this way. 
The senior dignitaries of both churches have expressed 
Christian feelings of brotherhood with each other. But again 
and again, in statements by bishops, there has been emphasis 
on the ordinal of the Church of England that the order 
of bishops should be reverently used and esteemed ; again 
and again, in statements by some Presbyterians, it has been 
implied that to accept the Anglican view on ordainment 
within the historical succession would in some way cast an 
aspersion on the spiritual status of the Church of Scotland’s 
orders. There is no doubt that the eminent disputants 
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sincerely feel that the failure of the recent discussions has 
been due to deep differences in religious outlook 
and not to overemphasis on particular grades or types of 
clergymen’s amour propre. But they now have a major 
propagandist task on their hands if they are to persuade 
some bodies of outside opinion that the latter factor has 
played no part at all in the breakdown. 


CO-OPERATIVES 


Burying the Gaitskell Plan 


p. fen reformers have bitten the dust, and are now putting 
on the best face they can about having done so. That 
seems to be the depressing conclusion to come out of this 
week’s co-operative congress, From the first, it had seemed 
almost too good to be true that last November’s special 
congress had voted by a narrow majority in favour of the 
Gaitskell Commission’s reforms ; in the event, it turned 
out that the co-operative diehards (“whatever happens, 
we must preserve co-operation as a way of life”) had 
procedural reserves to enable them to fight back. The main 
challenge, over the running of an independent and well- 
financed retail society to develop co-operative chain stores, 
was countered earlier this year by the Co-operative 
Wholesale Society, which issued a glossy booklet urging that 
they, and not outside professionals, should do the develop- 
ment. The reformers opposed this but, owing to a change 
of sides by the London society, the CWS proposals gained 
a majority in the movement. During the present con- 
ference, the reformers ducked the new challenge ; they 
agreed that the whole question of the development society 
should continue to be neatly shunted away in a sub- 
committee, where the last nails on its coffin seem likely to be 
hammered in. 

This looks like the end of a sorry tale of missed oppor- 
tunity. Without a development society to inject new ideas 
and money into their chain stores (especially into those 
dealing in dry goods), the co-operatives wiil be worse placed 
than ever to attract customers from the multiples in the 
retailing revolution now in progress. Some societies, it is 
true, have risen to the occasion and run supermarkets that 
are among the most efficient in the country; more than 
one half of all self-service stores and nearly as high a propor- 
tion of supermarkets are still co-operative run. But these 
proportions are falling and, generally, the movement’s dis- 
appointing sales figures look like the writing on the retail 
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Uncle George gave them 
‘the very thing 


(THOUGH HE DIDN'T KNOW WHAT THEY WANTED) 


? 


It was the dinner service of their dreams. 
The one thing they needed to make their new home com- 
plete. Not that Uncle George had to work that one out. 
He sent them a Midland Bank Gift Cheque—the perfect 
solution to that tricky present problem. For when you 
give a Midland Bank Gift Cheque you give money with 
a difference. You give it in a permanent and a gracious 
way. A Midland Bank Gift Cheque is colourful, it’s gay, 
it can be for any amount, and those up to £10 can be 
cashed on sight at any branch. 


Anyone can give—and cash— 


MIDLAND BANK 


ie: 
Cheques 


Also available: Gift Cheques for Birthdays, Christmas and general purposes. 





MIDLAND BANK LIMITED - HEAD OFFICE: POULTRY, LONDON, E.C.2 
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When it’s an occasion... 


Morning Suits for SALE or HERE 


OF COVENT GARDEN WC2 
THE COMPLETE MANS STORE 


‘Nearest Station Leicester Square TEMpte Bar 4477 
AND BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE COUNTRY. 
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Read how the 
West Midlands 
Gas Board saved 
£40,000 
in transport costs 


canoer eee me 





Read how 
Belling and Lee 
do 3 weeks’ work 
in 30 minutes 











Read how 
Vauxhall Motors control 
£8 million of spare parts 






Read this new book from IBM—‘Everything Under Control’. 
In simple language it explains not only the purpose 

and principles, but the practice of Data Processing—showing 
by widely varied examples the degree of control Management 
is achieving today with IBM Data Processing Equipment. 
‘Everything Under Control’ is essential reading for 
every executive in business, government and industry. 
Ask your secretary to send for your copy. 





- data processing 


See IBM in action at the Business Efficiency Exhibition 





#®M UNITED KINGDOM LIMITED, 101 WIGMORE STREET, LONDON Wl. TELEPHONE WELbeck 660C 
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wall. Moreover in the wider field of consumer protection 
(such as in the testing of goods carried out by the authors of 
“ Which” and “ Shoppers Guide”) the co-operatives do 
not figure at all ; and some delegates this week clearly had 
mixed feelings about cut-price wars in the shops. One 
cannot but feel that the Rochdale pioneers must be turning 
in their graves, 


COMMONWEALTH 


... But Once a Year 


oMoRROW, May 24th, will be the first Commonwealth 

Day. The Prime Minister’s announcement of the 
renaming of the former Empire Day came too late to enable 
the publishers of 1959 diaries to correct their entries, but 
just in time for The Economist, in its last Christmas issue, 
to make a little play with the notion of an annual feast of 
Cwthmas (the abbreviated form, with the w pronounced as 
in cwm, seems to have been forgiven us). What-is the state 
of the Commonwealth games today ? 

As usual, good Cwthmen are to be observed in amiably 
assorted attitudes wherever their never-setting but some- 
times fitful sun shines. The Duke of Gloucester has just 
presented an unsuspecting young Nigerian with Lord Mont- 
gomery’s memoirs. The Duke of Edinburgh has completed 
a second circumnavigation of the globe, receiving a 
rapturous welcome in republican India and Pakistan, and 
narrowly missing Dame Margot Fonteyn in the Panama 
Canal on his way home. The first Ghanaian has just been 
given a post at Court, in preparation for the royal visit to 
his country later this year. Royalist and republican North 
America are about to joim hands across the Seaway. The 
Daily Express promises to distribute two million buttonhole 
Union Jacks on the occasion of what, in its lovably retarded 
way, it is still calling Empire Day. Somebody in Australia’s 
Papuan territory has apparently eaten a policeman. 

It is hard enough for Cwthmen themselves to make head 
or tail of it all. Small wonder that when Mr Macmillan 
tried to explain the Commonwealth to a Moscow television 
audience in March, the Soviet press on the following morn- 
ing was content to cover this, and much else, with Tass’s 
cryptic summary: “The Prime Minister also spoke about 
life in England.” With Mr Bandaranaike audibly yearning 
for a return to Ceylon’s pre-independence forms of govern- 
ment, and Lord Salisbury assuring his fellow peers that 
white Rhodesians are supremely devoted to every ideal that 
Britain stands for and must therefore be allowed to do just 
as they please without any nagging from Mother, and 
Mr Mintoff appealing to the Caesars of Geneva—the 
thing defies analysis: Stull, Cwthmas comes but once 
a year. 


SOVIET UNION 


Policemen’s Happy Lot 


ENIOR officers of the political police met in Moscow last 
week and convinced themselves that there was still 
plenty for them to do. They listened to a report by their 
new chief, Mr Shelepin, who had run‘the Komsomol, the 
communist youth organisation, before his appointment last 
year to the chairmanship of the State Security Committee ; 
and they sent a message to the central committee in which 
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they pledged themselves to deliver “ strenuous counter- 
blows ” against the agents of “ aggressive imperialist states.” 
While taking note that a certain “‘ restriction of repression ” 
had occurred in the Soviet Union, the political policemen 
expressed a pious hope that this did not necessarily imply 
that there would be “ less work for us.” 

In the same message, they thanked Mr Khrushchev for 
the special care he had taken of them, pledged their loyalty 
to him, and condemned the activities of Beria, their erst- 
while leader. This is a new departure. Soviet security 
organs have never made a practice of indulging in public 
pronouncements, or of condemning their former bosses. 
Mr Khrushchev has clearly completed the reorganisation 
of the political police. Under Beria it was a state within 
a state ; its members jealously guarded their privileges, and 
virtually complete anonymity was one of them. Under 
General Serov, some of these characteristics remained un- 
changed: this was, perhaps, the main reason for the 
general’s dismissal. Now the party is keeping the security 
organs under careful control. Mr Shelepin is a’ compara- 
tively young man, and he owes ‘his career to the premier. 
Soviet lawyers had also been interested, for different reasons 
from those of the party, ina more precise definition of the 
functions of the security organs; the presence of the 
president of the supreme court at the meeting last 


weeks suggests that their interest has been recognised as 
legitimate. 


RUSSIA AND FINLAND 


Assurances of Friendship 


Pees the Russian pressure on Finland has somewhat 
subsided since President Kekkonen’s meeting with 
Mr Khrushchev in February, the Soviet premier continues 
to fire occasional salvoes in the direction of Helsinki. The 
recipients, in this case the right-wing Social Democrats, led 
by Mr Tanner and Mr Leskinen, waste no time in 
retaliating, On May 8th, Pravda helpfully invited Mr 
Khrushchev to comment on recent speeches by. these 
Finnish. party leaders ; he obliged, and ‘said that certain 
imperialist circles intended to use Finland for their 
aggressive purposes, and that the Social Democrats were 
the exponents of such interests. Mr Khrushchev conceded 
that: “Ofcourse, the opponents of Soviet-Finnish 
friendship do not now venture openly to urge accession to 
anti-Soviet military alignments”; but, he said, “ seeking 
to sow distrust of the Soviet Union and of its policy towards 
Finland, they slander it by alleging that it intervenes in the 
internal affairs of the country.” 

Four days later; the: executive of the Social Democrat 
patty met to answer these accusations. Although they 
politely acknowledged Mr Khruslichev’s assurances of 
respect for Finnish sovereignty, and assured him, in their 
turn, that they would do ‘nothing to harm - friendship 
between the two countries, they had an additional point 
to make. They argued that the Soviet leader’s professed 
policy obliged him to respect the choice of the Finuish 
people and to maintain friendly relations with the govern- 
ment in Helsinki, whatever its composition: After the fall 
of the Fagerholm government last winter, it is not only 
the Social Democrats who suspect that the main element 
in the Soviet attitude to Finland is preference for a par- 
ticular type of pliable government. 
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IMPORTED CATTLE 


Sacred British Bulls ? 


OME beef production is growing in volume, value and 
importance. This development is doubly welcome. 
It does, something, to: correct the, expensively dairy-biased 
structure of British livestock farming, and something to.com- 
pensate for the decline in beef exports from Argentina, The 
further, this, development, goes, however, the more;it matters 
that British stock raising should bea highly efficient indus- 
try, and in particular that every genetic resource should be 
exploited to produce the most economical type of cattle. 

It is this, consideration..which gives importance. to, the 
squabble. now .going on between. the National Cattle. 
Breeders’ Association, representing 23 pedigree breed. socie- 
ties, and. the would-be importers for experimental. breeding 
of Charollais cattle from France—a squabble on which the 
Minister of Agriculture. is shortly to adjudicate. The 
Charollais, in ‘their native land, are famous beef producers, 
Crossed with other breeds, they are largely responsible for 
the excellence of French veal. It is argued by the NCBA 
that their qualities are less relevant to the English than to the 
French market. The association says that the pure-bred 
Charollais is a high-farming speciality whose performance 
owes more to better handling and pasture than to innate 
superiority. It also argues—and here the cloven hoof begins 
to show—that any importation, however experimental, of a 
foreign breed would signal to the world a national lack of 
faith in British cattle, and so damage Britain’s export trade ia 

pedigree beasts ; the association even fears that imports of 
the Charolais, would Jead\ eventually, to a massive inflow of 
foreign cattle which would cause British pedigree breeding 
to “wither and die.” Another alleged consequence would 
be a disastrous thréat—actual or at least so regarded overseas 
—of foot and mouth disease. -({IMlogically enough for the 
purpose of this argument, an NCBA spokesman has pointed 
out that North Amiericah-opinion already regards Britain 
as a continental European cotintry where foot and mouth 
is endemic:) 

Obviously, quarantin¢é regulations for imports of foreign 
cattle néed tobe rigorotts ; and it is to everyone’s advantage 
that the testing of any Charolais imports and their progeny 
should be carfied out pari passu with similar tests of British 
breeds: '° But ‘the NCBA case in general could hardly -be 
feebler: It epitomises what is wrong ‘with British farming. 
It betrays—and must Bettay to that very overseas opinion 
which ‘it’ ifivokes—ess' confidence in the ‘supefiority of 
British’ breeds than téfror lest'it prove Hlusory when chal- 
lenged.” It represents the typically unblushing resolve of a 
typical -vested ‘itterest ta: insulate’ itself from competition: 
The last word was surely said’ by Dr}. Edwards, ‘of the 
Milk Matketing’ Board, in answer to a protest at a wrecent 

meeting: bya breeder of pedigree Friesians. He’ reminded 
the the speaker, tersely; where ‘Btiesianhs camie from: 


TRADES; UNION CONGRESS 
3 Progress Report 


HAT. do the general council of the. Trades Union Con- 
gress, and the permanent, backroom staff. which. they 
have been. accumulating at Congress. House, do with their 
time ? Many people—perhaps trade unionists particularly 
—who have asked themselves this question during the past 
year will be interested in a document “ What the TUC is 
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Doing ” put out by congress this week. The document, 
whose heavy print on poor quality paper carries just a whiff 
of the old working class pamphlet, creates a generally 
favourable impression: congress, conservative by most stan- 
dards but the brightest light in the trade union world, has 
several achievements to its credit in the past year. These 
have little to do with the TUC’s occasional sallies of protest 
to Downing Street over issues like Quemoy or unemploy- 
ment. Instead they concern the more_prosaic subjects of 
industrial health and safety, work study,-trainiag-for trade 
unionists, and, most recently, methods of wage payment. 
(Trade union ‘agreemenitité:a)change lin) the Truck Act would 
have been unthinkable a few years ago.) Improvements in 
all these important fields aré going forward steadily, and 3 
TUC can:take as much cfedit for this as ‘anyone. 

On the ‘wider front, however, the: TUC’s policies come 
up hard against economic realities ; on the whole it ‘is the 
realities that then go to the wail. “Their general ‘prescrip- . 
tions, of course, are the same as the’ Labour ‘party’s, «with 
only very slight differences of emphasis—-perhaps ‘a fittle 
more concentration on demands for. protecting declining 
industries, perhaps even greater eagerness’ for ‘increases’ in 
government expenditure, plus the usual call for! economic 
re-expansion but with the distinction of not even mentioning 
the associated problem of wage inflation at all. Only when 
dealing with education, where the: TUC, have: accepted the 
principle of ‘full grants to all stadents, does the 
stray from the expected left wing approach. But for that very 
reason, ‘this suggestion may not find too much favour with 
the annual conference this’ autumn: 


The Economist 


MAY 21, 1859 





ANTI-GALLICANISM 


We have never affected to repose any trust in the public 
assurances given by the Emperor of the French; we 
have never wished to conceal the painful impression which 
the windings of his diplomacy, the. acts of his political instru- 
ments, and his personal] disavowal of those instraments whenever 
they became inconvenient or unpopular, have producéd on our 
minds. We may, therefore, the better hope to receive a eandid 
hearing for the views we now. wish to submit to the deliberate 
consideration of the English public. There -is, we cannot 
doubt, real reason to fear that the dangerous panic concerning 
Louis Napoleon which. is now rising-in some of the minor. States 
| of Germany to.a pitch of senseless frenzy may extend to 
} England, and hurry us into an attitude that will’ soon render it 
lé to maintain the neutrality to which the:country, is 
at present ed. Influential parties, in England, influential .. ; 
iid a rcans of t ae ie pia are doing alFin their power to tise +; 
‘the hatred-against Napoleon into all its former vigour, Let us 
concede entirely the existence of an ambition in Louis Napoleon’s 
breast which taken alone might urge him into a policy as fatal 
to the peace of Europe as that of his uncle, supposing = other 
conditions favourable to such a career.... He bly will, oF 
not be able to renew that policy ; nothing but miitary genius 
of the highest order could give a chance of it. Even if ae hae have 
the power, it is far from probable that, with his profound dread 
of the secret combinations of Carbonari, and his cool long- 
headed sagacity, he will think it wise. On the other hand, we 
know..well what -we have to fear. from the complete success of 
Austria,—the repeated renewal of all the horrors, all the 
anxiéties, all the fruitless revolutions, all the foreign interven- 
tions, ali the innumerable disturbancés caused by the, reactionary 
) character of Austrian despotism in Italy during the, last forty 
years,—a new and indefinite lease of misery to that unhappy 
country,—and in all probability the anniliilation or complete 
subjection of Piedmont. 
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the things they say] 


The trouble with the workers is—ihey don’t work hard enough! 







Hold on! Some of them are having to work too hard 





forthe results that they achicve. 

That's odd, coming from yous Haven't you made a great thing of Work Study in I.C.I.? 
Yes, we aim to help everyone work more effectively, by studying the jobs 
they are doing. We try to discover unnecessary drudgery or strain, 






frustrating time spent waiting for instructions, tools, materials and so on. 






You make tt-sound quite pleasant .. . But what about the old stopwatch ? 






Well, we use it for measuring time—just as we use weighing machines to measure 


quantities and rulers to measure lengths. We don’t 






guess a ton of salt for a customer, and we don’t guess times when we’re “ 
dealing with the way the other fellow does his job—it wouldn’t be fair. 


And it pays? 


es * Would we employ a Work Study staff of 1,400 if it didn’t? 
bf I can remember when one of our manufacturing Divisions was thinking 






‘| of spending a million pounds on a new factory, but they were able 
to y glaeiondl it for years, just by making better use of the machines 
and equipment they already had. 








Pity more people don’t use Work Study, considering our economic position. Why don’t people face the facts? 






Well, you can’t face the facts unless you have them. That’s what Work Study 
provides. More and more people are learning to face facts each year. 
And not only I.C.I. people. Already 1,600 leaders of other 








organisations have come to I.C.I. to hear how we go about 









GB) this Work Study business—and we in turn are learning from them. 





S) 
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Empire in Spate 


The Empire-Commonawealth. 


Volume III of The Cambridge History 
of the British Empire 

Edited. by the late E. A. Benians, 
J. R. M. Butler and C, E, Carrington. 
Cambridge University Press. 969 pages. 
100s. 


= is thirty years since the Cambridge 
History of the British Empire began 
to appear; some volumes are already 
superseded as histories of the places 
with which they ‘are concerned. The 
work was conceived as comprising three 
volumes of general history of the 
Empire from its beginnings to 1919, 
two on India, one on Canada and New- 
foundiand, one on Australia and New 
Zealand, and one on South Africa. The 
present volume, the last to appear, is the 
third of the general histories. It runs 
from about 1870 to rorg, giving the 
general story of the Empire’s growth 
between those dates, and covering those 
territories which are not the subject of 
special volumes. The explanation of its 
late appearance lies partly in the war, 
and partly in the death in 1952 of Mr 
E. A. Benians, the editor mainly respon- 
sible for it. The remaining editors’ 
preface suggests’ that, although Mr 
Benians left behind some chapters of his 
own and the plans for others, a good 
deal has had to be changed since 1952 or 
has originated since. One chapter, per- 
haps the most original and impressive in 
the book, is said to have been under- 
taken “at very short notice,” in spite of 
the long gestation of the volume as a 
whole. 


There are nineteen chapters by fiftee 
authors. Four main matters receive 
comprehensive treament: these are 
imperial questions in the British parlia- 
ment, international politics, economics 
and defence. In. addition, six special 
topics are dealt with in single chapters: 
the opening of Africa ; the Empire and 
the United States; the Imperial Con- 
ference ; the Peace Treaties of 1919; 
international law; and the Colonial 
Office. Much of the space devoted to 
international politics seems wasted, in 
spite of the editors’ statement _ that 
colonial issues were subordinated to 
foreign policy for much of this period : 
there are, in fact, many pages that have 
no connection with colonial affairs at all. 
Similarly, the chapter on international 
law is very largely devoted to the general 
British approach to the subject, without 
specific reference to the Empire. Again, 
while some imperial matters are treated 
repetitively, others are hardly con- 
sidered. The chapter on the Imperial 
Conference is almost superfluous, since 
the deliberations of the various cenfer- 
ences are discussed in other chapters. 


In spite of the existence of a separate 
volume on South. Africa, much of this 
one is devoted to it too—though this can 
hardly be-cavilled at, since South Africa 
remained the most contentious imperial 
issue for thirty years. 

Where the volume falls down most 
obviously is in its lack of treatment of 
the internal growth of the dependencies. 
They are shown being acquired, they 
are seen in relation to general imperial 
issues, and they are mentioned in con- 
texts in which they were matters of con- 
troversy; but they do not get the 
generous treatment which the general 
editorial plan seems to have envisaged 
for them. The West Indies, in particu- 
lar, can complain that their history is 
largely ignored. And there is almost 
nothing about ‘the business of colonial 
administration on the spot, apart from 
some references to the system of indirect 
rule. This is a most Serious shortcom- 
ing. The period covered was the heyday 
of Mr Commissioner Sanders, yet there 
is little or nothing about the principles 
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under which he operated and the cir- 
cumstances that he had to overcome. 

However, the book .has many virtues. 
Mr Tunstall’s. chapters on defence are 
models of clarity and sensible comment ; 
Mr Pugh’s. on the, Colonial Office im- 
parts .an authentic atmosphere; Me 
Madden’s .on. the period. of New 
Imperialism is ambitiously) and. success- 
fully creative. Urbanity, sobriety and a 
proper respect for a clear narrative are 
showa by Professor Simmons. on the 
opening, of Africa; Mr Wheare on the 
Peace Treaties, Dr Steel on the United 
States, and Sir James Butler on imperial 
issues in the 1870s. The changing 
economic position _is _ competently 
explained. Some vestigial ‘political 
passions are displayed—Messrs: Tunstall 
and Madden have quite different visions 
ot Campbell-Bannerman, for example— 
but the picture is much the same to all 
contributors. Between .1870 and. 1919 
the colonies of settlement achieved full 
self-government without difficulty, but 
nobody of consequence thought that 
self-government could be made to work 
in the tropical .colonies of, exploitation. 
Self-government for Briton$ overseas, 
and protection for.,indigenous natives 
against cruelty and fraud, were the twia 
doctrines of the Colonial Office. Mostly 
they could be pursued in harmony. But 
in, South Africa and Rhodesia they 
clashed ;‘and they are still doing so. 


Primer of Modesty 


The Business of Criticism 


By Helen Gardner. 
Oxford University Press. 157 pages. 15s. 


N the twentieth century it is not easy 
for an honest man to be a literary 
critic. There are so many more urgent 
things to be done. The reader who is 
prepared to spend time over an essay 
on Dryden’s poetics or D. H. Lawrence’s 
narrative practice is presumably the kind 
of man who is also willing to read 
Dryden or Lawrence for himself. Orher- 
wise he is a rather special kind of 
illiterate, belonging to the tribe that reads 
reviews but not books. With him no 
real critic should entertain commerce. 
But not only is criticism a marginal 
craft: it is also built on quicksand. We 
have long since abandoned the Platonic 
vision of sxsthetic certitude. A critic is 
by definition subjective. He argues his 
own feelings and intuitions. He has no 
“ proofs” at his command. How can we 
possibly demonstrate, in any rational 
manner, that Dr Johnson was in error 
about Lycidas or that T. S. Eliot has 
written nonsense concerning Hamlet? In 
the last analysis, one man’s opinion is 
as inherently plausible as another’s. The 
difference lies in the degree of persuasion 
that the critic can give to his judgment 
or impressions. From Aristotle to Eliot, 
criticism has lived not because it was 
right or in any sense final, but because 
it was well written. Good criticism be- 
comes itself a part of literature. 
From these perplexities derives the 
split in modern criticism. On the one 
hand there are critics who establish their 


vision on some exterior foundation such 
as ethics, politics or metaphysics 
(Edmund Wilson, F. R. ‘Leavis, Georg 
Lukacs; Sartre). On the other hand there 
are “pure” critics attempting to isolate 
literature so as to make of their craft 
something more than an adjunct to the 
history of ideas. Among the latter group 
flourish the “New Critics” with their 
jargon and coterie tastes. Firmly between 
both stands Helen Gardner. To her 
criticism is something less than art but 
higher than technique, not an act of 
judgment but an instrument of percep- 
tion. To use her own image: the true 
critic does not extend-a sceptre over the 
poet; he raises a torch to illumine the 
poem. What light he can throw on the 
actual work of art is the subject of Miss 
Gardner’s volume of essays (would that 
it had included her distinguished intro- 
duction to metaphysical poetry). 
Criticism is an exercise of the his- 
torical imagination. It stands at the 
readert’s elbow, keeping his responses 
alive and precise. It endeavours to fur- 
nish his sensibility with that minimum 
of historical and textual information 
without which the work of. literature 
cannot be properly read. It suggests to 
him what he must know of the Eliza- 
bethan view of revenge if he is to grasp 
the. dilemma confronted by Hamlet. It 
reminds him of the mutability of con- 
vention by showing him how a given 
motif (for example, the drunkenness of 
Noah) changes in meaning and symbolic 
content from the time of Origen to that 
of Simone Weil. Criticism should not 
impose judgment; it should discipline 
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and rationalise the conditions of judg- 
ment. 

It is a business at once difficult and 
modest. And that is precisely Miss 
Gardner’s lesson. Her whole book is 
a primer of modesty, her constant ‘aim 
being “the recognition of the poem’s 
intention, which leaves me free to enjoy 
the poem.” It is reffeshing to find such 
beliefs associated with the English faculty 
of Oxford. Together with the late 
Humphry House, Miss Gardner has 
resolutely exemplified the two principal 
qualities of good criticism : humaneness 
of tone and awareness of life. 


The Woburn Story 
A Silver-Plated Spoon. 


By John, Duke of Bedford. 
Cassell. 237 pages. 21s. 


N this entertaining, savage and rather 

pathetic autobiography the Duke of 
Bedford makes his personal apologia and 
pays off, with evident satisfaction, a long 
string of old scores. In content if not in 
quality “A Silver-Plated Spoon” ranks 
with that classic of mis-education 
Samuel Butler’s “Way of All Flesh.” 
Indeed it is rather a shock to recognise 
in this century a father-son relationship 
(doubled by a  grandfather-grandson 
relationship of equally glacial quality) at 
once so entirely negative and so actively 
poisonous. There are occasional hints 
in “A Silver-Plated Spoon” that its 
author recognises, through the distorting 
lens of his resentment, a tragic figure in 
his impossible father ; but if he is not the 
man to write another “Way of All 
Flesh,” still less is he the man to write 
another “ Father and Son.” 

He is, in fact, a competent, thoroughly 
readable, Beaverbrook-trained journalist 
in whom the desire to make good pub- 
licity for his roaringly successful Stately 
Home business runs, at the least, a very 
good second to the desire to get his 
miserable youth off his chest. The 
chapter headings—e.g. The Indiscreet 
Parlourmaid, Parrots and Plain Living, 
Dukes Merry and Otherwise, The 
Streaming Cold Guardsman, Sévres in 
the Sink—have the right eye-catching 
quality for the first aim; so have the 
anecdotes of high society; so—in the 
happy last chapter—has the account of 
the ardours, endurances and humours of 
Woburn Abbey showmanship. - But 
interwoven with this slickly presented 
magazine. stuff is the material of a 
Bildungsroman, a story of self-discovery, 
self-development and liberation, de- 
manding an entirely different response 
from the reader. Much of the interest 
of an often irritating but undoubtedly 
fascinating book lies in the interweaving 
of these two elements. 

“. . . I love Woburn more than any- 
thing else in the world . . .” the Duke 
writes, and “I find myself trying to 
perpetuate the heritage of the family, to 
which I did not even know I belonged 
until I was in my ’teens, and accepting 
responsibilities which my grandfather 
end father were careful to prevent my 
assuming until I was in my late thirties.” 
If he suspects, as the reader must do, 
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that his father and grandfather would 
rather. have seen Woburn Abbey razed 
to the ground than turned into a raree- 
show and fun-fair, that suspicion must 
assuredly add zest to his activities. It 
is a lucky man who can satisfy, in one 
course of action, his deepest pieties and 
his most vengeful and iconoclastic 
desires. 


Speeding Iraq’s Plough 
The Reconstruction of Iraq : 
1950-57 


By Fahim I. Qubain. Foreign Policy 
Research Series No. 6: University of 
Pennsylvania. 

London : Atlantic Books. 291 pages. 35s. 


Re the revolution in Iraq, the De- 
velopment Board was one of the 
chief targets for criticism by the people 
who are now running the country. If 
it spent on agriculture, they said its 
foreign advisers were plotting to keep 
them backward, and they railed at its 
neglect of industry, by which they meant 
spindles and turbines, but not the 
plough. Now that they are in office, they 
are finding that the old Board did more 
than they thought, and that, no matter 
how much they rechristen it, they have 
got to keep going at the same old works. 
Iraq is still Iraq, and, though Mr Qubain 
was unfortunate in finishing a major 
piece of research just before a revolution 
that invalidates some of his tenses, 
nothing:can date the bulk of his material. 

Praeger was his American publisher 
and is, in co-operation with a new insti- 
tute embodied in the University of 
Pennsylvania, doing some interesting 
work. The method here chosen is to 
employ an Arab writer for the research 
and field work (Mr Qubain is, or was, 
Palestinian) and to subject his draft to 
discussion and editing by the institute’s 
associates. This group method is, as 
Chatham House well knows, inclined to 
rob a book of its spice; anecdotes get 
pruned, and compromise reigns. But it 
has the advantage, in this case, that the 
Iraqi scene is judged with the eye of an 
Arab who has talked to people most 
western inquirers do not meet, and that 
it is both accurate and written with the 
best kind of western polish. It is the 
most interesting document on Iraq to be 
published since the Salter report of 
April, 1955. 

Of course the two pieces of work are 
different in kind. It was Lord Salter’s 
business not merely to describe what had 
happened but also to say what ought to 
happen next. Mr Qubain writes as a 
historian, and gives advice on the future 
chiefly by implication. But his hope, in 
his closing paragraphs, that his work will 
be useful in other underdeveloped coun- 
tries would have been more likely of 
fulfilment if he had ventured on a few 
more specific recipes. 

Sometimes Mr Qubain writes too 
rosily—too like a government handout. 
Why claim that teachers’ training has 
“kept abreast” of needs when there 
were several hundred Egyptian teachers 
in the country until Qassim sacked them 
the other day, and when they have been 
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impossible to replace at the quality? 
And why omit to mention that the ancien 
régime’s decision to use the water from 
the’ new storage works for establishing 
new smallholders only on government 
land, and letting the large estates col- 
lapse by degrees for lack of workers, 
added up to hideously expensive farming 
on second-rate land, since the big land- 
lords had all the best? Maybe the new 
regime, being more ruthless. with the rich, 
will do better in this line, but what with 
its purges and its disregard for con- 
tinuity, it is for some time bound to do 
less well in others. 

Wisely, Mr Qubain steers clear of 
politics all he can, though he feels bound 
to point out, writing in the spring of 
last year, that revolution is “a very real 
possibility.” Steering clear is justified 
because, revolution or no revolution, 
Iraq was and is becoming dependent on 
a lot of very complex works and 
machines, and these are creating a 
market for skills ; this is a sure way to 
raise the living standards of a whole 
society no matter what the colour of 
the government. 


Both Points of View 


India and America: A Study of 
Their Relations 

By Sundar Lal Poplai and Phillips 
Talbot. 

Oxford University Press. 
22s. 


200 pages. 


NE of the barriers to international 

understanding so often encountered 
by those who want to understand the 
problems of the day is that the more 
controversial the problem, the more 
likely is it to be the subject of exposi- 
tions which state the writer’s side fully 
and his opponent’s inadequately ; thus, 
when the student has struggled through 
books from both sides, he often puts 
them down with the frustrated feeling 
that they have evaded many important 
questions. The policies of the United 
States (and its allies) and of India 
towards, for instance, the South East 
Asia Treaty Organisation, Kashmir, the 
Baghdad Pact, or the “colonialism ” of 
Soviet Russia, provoke exasperation in 
the free West and in India, and the many 
books about them leave the supporters 
of both sides embattled in their settled 
convictions, suspicions and scorns. For 
example, Western writers assert that 
peace is more likely to be maintained 
if armed strength is ensured to protect 
it; Indians retort that peace is not 
maintained by security but security 
by peace, yet see nothing contra- 
dictory in the allocation of 35 per cent 
of the Indian budget to defence in order 
to maintain their security against Paki- 
stan. Again, when Indians proclaim the 
effectiveness of the Pancha Shil (co- 
existence) pact with China in deterring 
aggression or subversion, the West 
ripostes by citing the failure of the Yalta 
and Potsdam agreements to assure the 
independence of Eastern Europe ; it also 
points out that, Pancha Shil or no 
Pancha Shil, India is taking no chances 
in the (independent) state of Nepal, to 
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which, despite pressing needs at home, it 

has sent Indian experts to train the army 
and civil service, and Indian soldiers 
to help build roads, and in which it 
continues to spend vast 7 to 
strengthen the regime in such a way 
that it will look to India for protection 


— aggression. 

This book, the joint work of an Indian 
and an American, makes an outstanding 
— to Indo-Western under- 

i by setting forth, fully and 
fairly, Indian and Western ‘policies ; by 
facing squarely the awkward points from 
which the polemical writer usually runs 
away ; and, above all, by explaining the 
respective ‘national needs, and experi- 
ences, which have led to the formulation 
of opposing national policies. It will, 
one hopes, be read in those circles in 
India, ae in the West, responsible for 
forming both public opinion and 
national policy. If its careful historical 
research; and its lucid exposition, cool 
yet sympathetic, leave existing prejudices 
and misunderstandings. intact—if,. in 
short, reason has no powers, of penetra- 
tion—then India and the free West 
deserve all that will come to them from 
the unreasoning dialectical materialists. 


Conferences, 1919-20 


Documents on British Foreign 
Policy, 1919-1939 


Edited by Rohan Butler .and,J. P. T. 
Bury. First Series, Volume 8. 1920. 


HM Stationery Office. 923 pages. 80s. 


HIS volume completes the publication 
La of the British minutes of the inter- 
national a and oc held 
during 191 1920. With few excep- 
tions coe paaaeae are here printed for 
the first time ; they deal with matters of 

high policy; and, like the contents of 
a previous volumes in this “First 
series,” they form an indispensable 


December, 1 conferences remained 
numerous for reasons, Lloyd 





It is, however, the differences and not 
the similarities between the eighteenth 
and nineteenth centuries on the one hand 
and the twentieth century on the other 
that strike the reader. Two of these 
differences, however obvious, were 


especially important. The collapse of 
order and authority was far more com- 
plete and extensive after the first world 
war than on those earlier 
when new authorities established th m 
selves in the areas of near-chaos — 
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relations between them and the so-called 
victor powers was far more bitter than 
anything the eighteenth or nineteenth 
centuries had experienced. For these 
reasons the Western powers were faced 
with a wellnigh impossible task ; and it 
is not surprising that they were so much 
at the mefey events or that, with the 
French and British in particular, ‘their 
policies began to diverge. 

One . Anglo-French, quarrel ..began 
when all the arrangements for a treaty 
of peace’ with the broken Ottoman 
Empire, as*made at the San Remosthird 
Hythe and second London conferences 
and in other Anglo-French-Italian dis- 
cussions, were largely vitiated by the 
unexpected rise of the Turkish national 
revival movement under  Atatiirk. 
Several of the other conferences failed 
to heal an earlier breach between France 
and Great Britain on the subject of 
policy towards Germany. This had been 
triggered off when the German Govern- 
ment moved forces into the Ruhr, in 
contravention of the Treaty of Versailles, 
for the suppression of a left-wing rising. 
In a third area, events forced the two 
powers together. Faced with the 
advance of the Red Army upon Warsaw, 
they sent to Poland the military missions 
that helped to repel Russiasin what has 
been called the eighteenth decisive battle 


of the world. But there was a divergence 


of policy between Britain and France 
with regard to Russia that isted 
despite this collabomtions, Lloyd Ge 
continuing to lean tow 
relations with, and ae 
political Tecognition 
regime, as he had leaned a. — 
ness to Germany, 

Next to the complexity of the situation 
and the beginnings of the Anglo-French 
divergence, the most important feature 
of the period is.one that distinguishes it 
from the post-1945 settlement rather 
than from earlier centuries. The United 
States, one of the victor powers, was 
represented by an observer at some of 
the San Remo meetings and at one com- 
mittee meeting at Spa but otherwise took 
no part in these many discussions, let 
alone in the decisions and actions that 
resulted. 


New Zealanders 

New Zealand in the Making 

By J. B. Condliffe. 

Allen and Unwin. 316 pages. 30s. 
The Welfare State in New Zealand 


By. J. Be Condiliffe: 
Allen and Unwin.; 396 pages» 35s. 







EW ZEALAND ‘IN THE MAKING” iS @ 
history with a history. It was first 
published in 1930, when the author had 
already left the New °Zealand-im which 
he had been an. infant academic prodigy. 
Basically an economic ‘history of the 
country, it also contained materialion the 
defects of the New Zealand university 
the. its mandate 





$ ibook! ‘was widely 
“arb accomplished perform 
influential i king many 
r$ #eallise tliat their ‘high 
was not due primarily 
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to action by governments, but to the 
high prices that they received for their 
primary products. Since 1930 Professor 
Condliffe has not lived in New Zealand, 
but he has made many visits there, par- 
ticularly as.a consultant..te.the.Reserve 
Bank,’ and has maintained his interest in 
the country. Now at last he hag revised 
“ New:Zealand inthe Making,” and the 
revision has spilled over into an even 


Jonger book, “‘The.Welfare State in New 
end 


The result is, in effect, one book for 
the-price of two. “Many people will be 
chary of paying 65s. for a history of 
New Zealand, especially when they can 
get Keith Sinclair’ s Pelican “ History of 
New Zealand” for 3s. 6d. “Mr Sinclair 
deals with social and artistic matters that 
Professor Condliffe touches only lightly ; 
the Pelican is a complete history, whereas 
the other is very largely economic, The 
choice is made more difficult by the fact 
that, although the division between Pro- 
fessor Condliffe’s two volumes is roughly 
that “New Zealand in the Making 
stops at 1935, with the advent of the 
Labour government, while “The Welfare 
State in New Zealand” deals with 
matters since then, this division is not 
maintained. In the first volume- the 
weader will find the story of Maori_ 
economic life carried down to the present 
time, while he has to wait for the second 
volume to get the early history of state 

.of wages and New Zealand’s 
with the outside world. 


” For a complete economic picture, then, 


* 


~» one must read both Professor Condliffe’s 


volumes. In spite of some repetition, it 


- ig an ample, generous, understanding and 


illuminating picture. The writing is 
simple, clear and concrete. The connec- 
tions between the different sections of 
the economy, and between New Zealand 
and the world, are shown. in great detail. 
The author has plainly left his heart in 
the country of his first adoption, though 
his later experiences in Britain, Europe 
and the United States have enabled him 
to understand how New Zealand’s 
actions look to other people. He com- 
ments and ‘(criticises im addition to 
describing..economic policy and. institu- 
tions; but the criticism js fair and 
humane. 

New) Zéalanders,,emerge as: a! highly 
pragmatic people, seen at their best. when 
they: have to tackle'a new job that 
demands ‘new methods. Whether it is 
workers’ co-operative , gangs: to-;build 
tunnels, or farmérs” butter factories, or 
the creation/of ‘special firms to take over 
long-range.;bond imvestments in New 
Zealand forests, the emphasis’ on success- 
ful practicatity ‘is plaim, «The country is 
stilk heavily; dependent on its grassland 
economy. Efforts to develop substantial 
secondary! industries jare -sull /unéertain, 
on account of the smallness of the home 
market. Professor 'Condliffe’ offers. a 
number: of) criterra. that: suitable: manu- 
facturers would have to satisfy, and there 
is little doubt that any government whose 
hands were free would adopt something 


HikKé these in “choosing: thé industries to 


nourish. But one of the less fortunate 
“results of New Zealanders’ practicality 
in the war and postwar years has been 
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the emergence of a great many small 
manufacturers, providing employment 
but producing at prices that would be 
uneconomic if they did not receive pro- 
tection against competition from over- 
seas. The existence of these men and 
their workers is likely to tie the hands 
of a government of either party. Still, 
New Zealand has done wonders before, 
as Professor Condliffe shows in much 
detail; and he gives good reason for 
believing that it will do wonders again. 


The Supply of Brains 


Educational Guidance and the 
Pool of Ability 


By Douglas M. McIntosh. 


University of London Press. 199 pages. 
21s. 


R McINTOSH is one of the ablest 
administrators in Scottish educa- 
tion. In this book he describes an inquiry 
into “educational guidance” in Fife— 
educational guidance being the term 
used for a long period of observation 
and testing of children to determine 
their suitability for secondary courses of 
various kinds. The results are hearten- 
ing and enlightening. In Fife a com- 
bination of teachers’ reports on English 
and arithmetic, two intelligence tests, 
and tests in English and arithmetic is 
used at the age of about 11, with no 
allowance for age. This is found to be a 
very accurate predictor; the English 
tests are best mainly for the literary 
courses and the arithmetic tests for the 
practical courses, with the proviso that 
“mechanical” arithmetic is of little 
help. The tests:show whether a child 
can succeed or not in a course ; failure 
at the end of a course is mainly due to 
lack of encouragement at home. (On 
the other hand, an enthusiastic home is 
no substitute for ability.) A number of 
children leave high schools early because 
they are bored by them; Scottish 
education is too literary for them and 
new courses, particularly in science, are 
needed. Dr McIntosh hints that the 
technical colleges are probably begin- 


ning_ta.fulfi peed. which. onfirms 
an impression that for many childr e€ 


free atmosphere of a college is a wel- 
come alternative to school. 

Even with so good a system as in 
Fife, however, only 28 per cent go to 
high school, only 10 per cent stay to the 
end of the course, and about a third of 
these fail the group leaving certificate. 
Thus only 6.per cent of an age group 
gain the leaving certificate. This suggests 
that the courses are too inflexible, and 
also that the examining for the leaving 
certificate is extremely capricious. The 
inquiry also suggests, however, that at 
present only about 11 per cent of the 
children in an age-group have enough 
native ability for high school 
(=advanced grammar school) courses 
even if all the conditions at home and at 
school are favourable. (An earlier esti- 
mate suggested 16 per cent.) This is 
an .important conclusion, given that 
there is a great shortage of highly 
educated people, because it means that 
the number of passes in the leaving cer- 
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tificate could probably be doubled if the 
motivation of a sizeable number of 
clever children could be intensified, if 
their parents’ support could be mobi- 
lised, and if the schools rearranged their 
courses to arouse their interest. As Dr 
McIntosh points out this leaves un- 
answered the further question: how 
much more educated ability is needed by 
our society beyond that which the 11 per 
cent can provide, and how can the less 
able be more successfully trained to do 
intellectually difficult work? In the 
United States the Fund for the Advance- 
ment of Education is beginning to ask 
just this question; Dr M<clIntosh’s 
learned and well-written book will 
encourage such work here. 


Among the Gonds 


Leaves from the Jungle: Life in 
a Gond Village 


By Verrier Elwin, 
Oxford University Press. 194 pages. 16s. 


} R ELWIN won the confidence of the 

remote Gond tribes by having the 
determination and courage to do without 
the comforts of his own civilisation ; he 
lived among them as one of themselves. 
He became intimate with their medicine 
men, minstrels, ordinary men and 
women, thieves and lepers. The con- 
versations that he reports have the ring 
of truth, and the poetry of the legends 
that he retells has the beauty of the 
genuinely primitive. Mr Elwin has a 
deserved reputation as a distinguished 
authority on Indian anthropology, but he 
is also an affectionate observer of 
indigenous life, who has the gift of 
describing what he sees, with charm, 
sensitivity and, not least, a sense of 
farce. In fact, many pages of this book 
reveal Mr Elwin capable of the same 
kind of rollicking anthropology that the 
late Somerville and Ross displayed in 
their “ Reminiscences of an Irish R.M.” 
As for example: 

March 7. Two large parcels of —_= 

cines delivered . . . containing ... 

a bottle of small white pills labelled o For 


eld -ID 2-4 2? Ragp aoitimea wraddine 
in the village. gee in middle of proceed- 
ings which even normally bear a closer 
resemblance to an OUDS Smoker than 
anything else, four celebrants become 
possessed of the spirit of tiger. . .. 
November 15. While carrying a cup of 
tea through ashram, tread on very 
poisonous snake, but to my great pride 
neither get bitten nor spill tea. 


Among the questions that Mr Elwin 
set candidates for the post of village 
teacher was: “Have you educated your 
own wife and daughters ? ” to which one 
candidate replied: “Certainly not, for 
then they would be able to write love 
letters,” and “ How would you deal with 
an outbreak of cholera in the village ? ” 
to which the same candidate replied: 
“I would apply for leave and get away 
as soon as possible.” Another candidiate 
“ brings in a testimonial from Jail Super- 
intendent to say that as prisoner was 
‘convicted only under Sec. 302 of the 
Indian Penal Code, he will be suitable 
for school work, etc.? We get out our 
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copy of the IPC and discover that 
Sec. 302 is ‘Murder’ Then why 
‘only’?” #Mr_ Elwin’s washerman 
having been arrested, he visits him in 
gaol, where the washerman tells him that 
the charge has been trumped up 
“because he refused to iron the Sub 
Inspector’s uniform free of charge.” As 
Sec. 457 IPC (under which the washer- 
man is charged) “is non-compoundable 
and non-bailable, I return home, and 
develop fever.” That “—and develop 
fever” recalls the Pepysian finality of 

“—and so to bed.” 


British Columbian 
Canadians 


British Columbia: A History 
By Margaret A. Ormsby. 
Macmillan. 534 pages. 30s. 


ce ISTANT from travelled sea-lanes 

and gi irdled by mountains, British 
Columbia stood apart from the civilised 
world until late in the eighteenth cen- 
tury.” Then it became the focus of 
conflicting imperial ambitions—Spanish, 
Russian and British. Fifty years later it 
stood as the surviving British bastion 
against American expansion on the 
Pacific coast, a vital link in a possible 
all-British route to the far east. In 1871, 
when British Columbia relinquished its 
cherished status as a separate colony in 
direct touch with the imperial] authori- 
ties, to become a Canadian province, it 
became the far western pivot of the new 
Canadian nation. For many years still 
its people remained in spirit citizens of 
a separate community, but at last, by 
the middle of the twentieth century, they 
have come to feel themselves Canadians, 
notwithstanding the sea of mountains 
that walls them in and divides them from 
their fellow-citizens. 


This monumental volume tells the 
story of this development with a wealth 
of local colour and human interest. It 
throws light on a complex and little 
understood province that has been much 
in the news of late, in such connections 
as the Wenner Green projects and the 


VWs EwAVY VI tA Wowtusestia ahve ry tse 
British Columbia is a province of 
extravagant natural riches and of equally 
extravagant difficulties of. access and 
communication. Through its history run 
two linked themes: the provision of 
essential means of transportation and 
the proper policy for the disposal and 
development of natural resources. Since 
the placer miner with his pan and shovel 
disappeared, massive capital has been 
necessary to bring its minerals, forests 
and water powers into use. The great 
industries of the province have produced 
great fortunes and countervailing labour 
problems. Class divisions and regional 
divisions—rivalry between Vancouver 
Island and the mainland, Vancouver’s 
metropolitan ambitions and the con- 
trasting and diverse interests of the 
hinterland—have found expression in 
lively political activity. Domination by 
personal coteries has given way, first to 
conventional party divisions and then to 
the contemporary situation with a Social 
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Credit government and the left wing 
CCF as the major opposition. 

This history is a fine product of co- 
operation between a university scholar 
assisted by a group of students and the 
provincial and national archives. It is 
also a notable piece of book making. 
The dust cover, typography and illustra- 
tions, ranging from old prints to modern 
political cartoons, are imaginative and 
elegant. On the other hand, the maps 
leave a good deal to be desired. They 
are useful as far as they go, but without 
a really good contour map the reader 
cannot fully understand a story in which 
the central role is played by an “ obsti- 
nate topography.” 
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This second volume compiled by the 
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based on agriculture and others of a 
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ceramics, shipbuilding, shipping and films. 
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LETTERS 








What Cunard Wants 


Srr—In your issue of May 9th you state 
that the Cunard company may be asking 
the Government for a subsidy to build 
replacements of the two Queen liners. 
The shipping correspondent of The 
Times writes on May 15th that 
a decision has been taken “that 
a pair of Queens would be a sound 
proposition provided Cunard were not 
too heavily burdened in the way of 
capital cost.” He goes on to say that 
Colonel Bates is well content to let the 
jet air liners tap the new market in 
utility travel at economy fares. He 
believes that even when the 3} hour jet 
air liners are operating, as they will be 
in a few years’ time, there will still be 
passengers willing to pay more to travel 
for 44 days in a steamer. 

Colonel Bates is entitled to this belief, 
but I suggest that a very close examina- 
tion should be made before public funds 
are invested to back it. Passenger liners 
are unlikely to be of use in a future war, 
so the argument for Government help 
must rest on the “prestige” value of 
Atlantic liner operation. When “ utility ” 
passengers are crossing the Atlantic in 
about the time it now takes to travel 
from London to Manchester by train, it 
is, I suggest, reasonable to doubt whether 
there will be so much prestige in oper- 
ating floating hotels. It might prove 
more profitable to the community to 
subsidise the construction of land based 
hotels to deal with the influx of visitors. 

If it were left to the Cunard share- 
holders to carry the risk unaided is it 
not likely they would decide to extend 
the life of the present Queens for some 
years? At a written-down value they 
should continue to earn good profits for 
their owners for a decade. It is possible 
that the somewhat period atmosphere of 
the ships would he an attraction tothe 
type of custom which the Cunard com- 
pany are seeking. With the possibilities 
of rapid and exciting progress in trans- 
port ahead it is important that a false 
analogy with the ’30s, or sentimental 
attachment to the past, should not lead 
us into an unwise investment of public 
money. 

The fact that the French and American 
Governments are likely to increase their 
subsidies for transatlantic liners under- 
lines the need for caution.—Yours 
faithfully, Wi_Frip DIMSDALE 
Ilford Limited 


Facing Mount Kenya 


Str—In an article which you printed 
on May 9th, you mentioned, in pass- 
ing, “the pig-headedness of the 
Baganda. . . .” In the context, it seems 
that you think the Baganda’s attitude 
is in the way of Uganda’s achievement 
of self-government. 

In most cases it is the other fellow 


who is pig-headed. Uganda is divided 
up into four provinces. Buganda is one 
of these. It is the only one with a pro- 
vincial government of which the Kabaka 
is the constitutional head. The other 
three provinces are divided up into a 
dozen districts each of which is a unit 
of local government. These other pro- 
vinces have no provincial councils 
equivalent to the Lukiko. The three 
kings, apart from the Kabaka, have their 
kingdoms in the western province, and 
each of these kingdoms is a district. 

History and HM Government have 
combined to allow Buganda to develop 
on different lines from those followed 
elsewhere in Uganda. Politically and 
otherwise, Buganda is the most advanced 
province and the Baganda are very 
proud and jealous of their achievements. 
They see that their hard won prestige 
can only be safeguarded within a federal 
constitution. So far HM Government’s 
declared policy is that Uganda will 
develop as a unitary state. The mere 
fact that Buganda now is a predomin- 
antly self-governing province, unlike the 
others, rules out the idea of a unitary 
state. If HMG’s policy continues un- 
changed the Baganda will refrain from 
playing an effective part in the attain- 
ment of self-government for Uganda. 
It would be too much to ask of the 
Baganda that for the price of Uganda’s 
independence they should abandon their 
rights and prestige. 

The effect of a federal constitution 
would mean four provinces of equal 
political prestige. On top of these would 
be the Legislative Council to act as a 
federal government. On the other hand, 
a unitary constitution would necessitate 
a steam-roller system whereby Buganda 
would be reduced to the lowest common 
denominator: the Lukiko would be dis- 


mantled and Bue would he divided 
up into units government. 


In those circumstances it would be 
unfair to say that the Baganda were 
“ pig-headed.” They are not necessarily 
reactionary in trying to press for their 
rights.—Yours faithfully, 

London, W8 A. FRED MPANGA 


The Unproletarian Society 


Sir—It may be of interest to your 
readers to know how many of the sug- 
gestions made in this article have already 
appeared in Liberal party publications. 
The recently published Liberal 
Ownership for All report includes among 
its recommendations schemes for tax 
concessions for small savings; for the 
removal of legal sanctions against indi- 
vidual resale price maintenance ; for ad- 
justments of taxation in the interest of 
families ; for facilities to assist home 
ownership, where it is desired. The 
need for legal safeguards against abuses 
of power by trade unions against indi- 
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viduals has long been an article of 
Liberal party policy, and the young 
Liberals’ recent statement in New 
Orbits, though not in itself a part 
of the party’s policy, has proposed the 
liberalisation of laws governing enter- 
tainment along the lines you have 
indicated. 

Accustomed as Liberals are to The 
Economist’s preference for pretending 
the Liberal party does not exist, we are 
scarcely surprised at the omission of all 
reference to our policies and publica- 
tions. We believe, however, that some of 
your readers may agree with us in think- 
ing you are entirely fanciful in asking 
the Conservatives to adopt this pro- 
gramme, and will recognise that if they 
want legislation along these lines they 
must turn to the Liberal party, the party 
which is already committed to this 
policy.— Yours faithfully, NANCY SEEAR 

Chairman, Liberal Party Ownership 
for All Committee 
London, SW1 


The Liberal Vote 


Str—In your issue of May 16th you 
comment on the local election results at 
Keighley “ where a Labour MP held the 
parliamentary. seat.on .&, Minosrity..vote 
because of the “intervention of > the 
Liberals.” 

The Liberals fought. Keighley m_295o 
and 1955 but not mM 19sh The soting 
figures were : 

1950 195! 1955 


Labour 24,833 233743" 19494 
Conservative 96,252 21,295 16,011 
Liberal 6,962 6,310 


These do not support your suggestion 
that the Conservatives would have won 
Keighley in 1955 in a straight fight. 


In these circumstances experience in 
1951 indicates that at least a quarter of 
the Liberal vote would have gone to 
Labour. Not enough would have voted 
Conservative. 


Keighley is one of those many seats 
which cannot be fitted neatly into the 
pattern of a two-party system. Neither 
of the two larger parties is supported by 
a majority. The most that can be said 
is that the voters appear to be more 
anti-Tory than they are anti-Socialist. 
—Yours faithfully, Joun G. WALKER 

Prospective Liberal candidate 
Sowerby 


Apprenticeships 


Sir—In your comment on apprentice 
training in your issue of May 9th you 
observe that “firms who do run appren- 
ticeship schemes complain that many of 
their young men, once trained, go off to 
take jobs with firms which undertake no 
training at all.” 


In one sphere at least the Government 
exercises its “general policy of non- 
interference in industrial training” to 
the extent of not troubling to recruit 
and train apprentices for skilled trades 
employed in its own departments. The 
General Post Office vehicle repair shops 
in this part of the country do not train 
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apprentice motor vehicle mechanics, but 
prefer to rely on the trained products of 
local firms who do. Yet the GPO shops 
are large by average motor trade garage 
standards. The same situation no doubt 
obtains in respect of other trades 
employed as direct labour by local 
authorities. 


The Government should take steps 
to remove its own departments from 
the ranks of the predators and at the 
same time see to it that local govern- 
ment departments make plans to assist 
in accommodating the bulge.—Yours 
faithfully, 

R. P. F. DonaLp 
Inverness 


London Traffic 


Srr—You reject the proposal for solving 
the traffic problem by banning private 
cars from central London and other con- 
gested areas on the grounds that it would 
be “an extremely drastic interference 
with individual freedom,” 


By individual freedom you presumably 
mean the freedom of the motorist, not 
that of the pedestrian. There was a time 
within memory when strolling through 
central.London on,..a bright day..was @ 
pleasamt, expetiencel Today, with end- 
less lanes of traffic smothering the pedes- 
trian in dust, litter, agd petrol fumes, 
italS Nearer towan ordeal. : 

Nor need one imagine that the 
motorist much enjoys the freedom of the 
city.centse. Every: other motorist isean 
actual or potential obstacle and iSfe- 
garded as such. Each new motorist on 
the road is an additional hindrance to his 
freedom and, consequently, an additional 
strain on his nerves, a. blight on his 
temper, and a cramp on his digestion. 


Why, then, does a man continue to 
drive a private car in the centre of Lon- 
don? Perhaps because being a pedes- 
trian, or a passenger in a bus continually 
bogged down in traffic, is still worse. 
He takes to his car in self-defence—and 
will be wise to do so until traffic is 
reduced to near immobility or, better, 
until private cars are banned from city 
centres.—Yours faithfully, 

Tolworth E, J. MisHAM 


Mental Health Bill 


Str—Your comment “Only Part of the 
Picture” (May 9th) made interesting 
reading and I wholeheartedly agree that 
unless viewed from a long-term policy, 
staffing problems will seriously impede 
the »successful carrying out of sociak 
work in this country. 


I feel>that part of thé social Work 
could be efficiently undertaken by the 
careful selection of prewar police officers 
who are now retiring on completion of 
their pensionable service. ‘These officers 
were the aides-de-camp in such cases 
in former days, and the majority were 
and are still respected for their humani- 
tarian demeanour towards any member 
of the public who was in need of assis- 
tance and advice before the many guid- 
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ance and welfare committees came into 
force. 

These officers, by their general know- 
ledge and understanding of the complex 
issues involved, would make ideal 
persons to be entrusted with the 
sympathetic carrying out of the Bill’s 
provisions.—Yours faithfully, 


i F. Goopwin 
Nottingham 


The One-Eyed Men 


Srr—Do you really believe that Britain’s 
technological success vis-a-vis Russia 
depends on the fate of Latin in a hand- 
ful of independent schools, or that there 
really is a disabling division between arts 
and science men? The actual division 
in English education today is between 
those who have paid fees for their school- 
ing and those who have not. This 
remains true, even if Labour policy- 
makers in “ Learning to Live ” have been 
bamboozled to discriminate rather 
between those who have passed the 11+ 
and those who have not. Whenever the 
National Union of Teachers, or others 
interested in the education of the whole 
nation, have asked for money to staff and 
equip the nation’s schools, you have been 
the first to oppose and seorm But the 
jadépeéndent ‘sehoglsare too few to go 
it alone. A successful technological 
revolution cannot be had on the cheap, 


=@r from teacher-less schools, Latin or 
no Latin. —Your faithfully, 


M. NETTLETON 
Northampton Grammar School 
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AMERICAN SURVEY is prepared partly 
in the United States, partly in London. Those 
items which are written in the United States 
carry an indication to that effect; all others are 
the work of the editorial staff in London. 








Republican 


Rivals 


WASHINGTON, DC 

HEN the Vice President, Mr Nixon, addressed the 
\X/ Academy of Political Science in New York last 

month on the part to be played by the World Court 
in settling disputes arising from the cold war, he had a 
specific and immediately practical goal in mind as well as 
that of bringing nearer the reign of law in international 
affairs. The speech was his first in New York since last 
November when the state’s voters, in the midst of a 
national disaster for the Republican party, elected Mr Nelson 
Rockefeller to the Governorship. Overnight, Mr Rocke- 
feller became a major candidate for the party’s presidential 
nomination in 1960 ; this had previously seemed certain to 
fall to the Vice President. The widely expected struggle 
between them for the Republican nomination has captured 
the popular imagination and is now in the forefront of all 
political speculation. 

In these circumstances, Mr Nixon’s speech was a foray 
into enemy territory. He laboured over it with care and 
was rewarded with a uniformly favourable, if somewhat 
tepid, press. His political objective was to sustain the 
image of himself as a moderate, responsible, internationally- 
minded figure, the so-called “ new Nixon” as contrasted 
with the calculated and bitter partisanship of the earlier, 
brasher Nixon. The Republican party has repeatedly 
demonstrated that, whatever the preferences of its mid- 
western old guard, it will not nominate any candidate 
branded as an isolationist or a reactionary. If Mr Nixon is 
to escape the frustrating fate of the late Senator Taft, he 
must underline his views periodically, particularly on inter- 
national questions. 

The success of his speech was part of a recent marked 
revival in Mr Nixon’s political fortunes. After the Repub- 
lican defeat in a campaign in which the Vice President had 
been his party’s leading speaker, there was a strong tendency 
to write down his prospects. Governor Rockefeller was a 
dazzling new figure ; Mr Nixon seemed a trifle shopworn. 
It appeared that in Mr Rockefeller the Republicans had 
found a new star to replace the fading one of President 
Eisenhower. 

Governor Rockefeller has remained non-committal, but 
observers are overwhelmingly of the opinion that he will 
decide to seek the nomination. His first few months in 
office have been successful. He has carried most of his 
legislative programme, including a big budget and a sub- 
stantial increase in taxes, through a customarily conservative 
and recalcitrant State Legislature. All sections of the press 
have supported him, in some cases ecstatically. The usually 
restrained New York Times has led the applause. For 


example, after the Legislature passed the Rockefeller tax 
programme the Times wrote: 


a political victory of impressive magnitude . . . a triumph 
of principle over expediency, of fiscal courage over a 


temporising drift into debt . . . an example of strong 
leadership. 


Not for many years has any public figure been the recipient 
of such consistently glowing words from the Times. It is 
worth noting that, unlike Mr Harriman, his harassed Demo- 
cratic predecessor, Mr Rockefeller has a top-heavy majority 
in both houses of the Legislature and that, as a lively presi- 
dential prospect, he has about him “ the sweet smell of 
success” which always tends to make lesser politicians 
more compliant, particularly at the outset of a new adminis- 
tration. 

Austerity may be praiseworthy but it is never popular. 
In spite of his success with the Legislature and his favourable 
press, Mr Rockefeller’s popularity has sagged. The sharpest 
reaction has come from Republican voters in the middle and 
upper income groups and from conservative Democrats who 
crossed party lines to vote for him. These people have 
traditionally identified higher spending and higher taxes 
with the Democrats and thought of the Republicans as the 
party of retrenchment and tax reduction. Mr Rockefeller’s 
very liberal brand of Republicanism has been a distinct 
shock to them. If this disillusionment persists and hardens, 
it may be a considerable political handicap to the Governor 
in seeking the presidential nomination of his party. Pre- 
sumably this accounts for the marked decline in ‘his 
popularity in the latest Gallup Poll, which shows Mr Nixon 
widening his lead over the Governor among Republican 
voters and well ahead of him as the choice of independents. 
Observers sympathetic to a Rockefeller candidacy are 
convinced that this decline is ephemeral. 


F greater interest is a recent poll of Republican county 
QO chairmen and other local leaders of the party, which 
shows that three-quarters of them favour the Vice President. 
This is a measure of Mr Nixon’s solid strength in the party 
organisations throughout the country and of the. serious 
obstacles which a Rockefeller candidacy would face. Mr 
Nixon has made a country-wide campaign tour every two 
years since 1952. He is on first-name terms with the 
strategic party leaders in every state and locality and has 
kept up a correspondence with the more important of them. 
Party workers admire him and are grateful to him for doing 
the hard political work for an Administration whose chief, 
Mr Eisenhower, rejects the normal responsibilities of party 
leadership. Moreover, although Mr Nixon is too agile and 
modern-minded to be a real old guardsman, he is generally 
accepted by the conservatives in the party as the best avail- 
able heir to the mantle of the late Senator Taft. 
In addition to the support of the party organisation, which 
in 1952 was almost enough to force the nomination of 
Senator Taft in spite of the immense popularity of Mr 
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Eisenhower, Mr Nixon has advantages which Senator Taft 
never enjoyed. One is the support of the large delegation 
from California, the Vice President’s home state. Another 
is some support among the Negroes because of his efforts 
as chairman of a presidential committee to end racial 
discrimination in work done for the government by private 
contractors. To broaden his appeal to housewives, pen- 
sioners and those living on fixed incomes, he has agreed to 
be chairman of the new Committee on Price Stability for 
Economic Growth. This group is expected to provide him 
with a useful forum to defend the Administration’s fight for 
a balanced Budget by linking budgetary deficits with rising 
prices. His trip to Moscow in July to open the American 
Exhibition there will enhance his stature as an international 
figure and keep him in the limelight. 

Those wha expect: Mr Rockefeller to carry off the prize 
in spite ef ali Mc Nixon’s solid advantages recall the “ blitz ” 
campaign of the’ late Wendell Willkie who, in April, 1940, 
was almost unknown, and three months later was the Repub- 
lican nominee. They also point to General Eisenhower’s 
nomination in,1952. But Willkie triumphed over a divided 
field of candidates, not over one formidable opponent, and 
the Eisenhower victory was the result of three years of 
elaborate ground work by Mr Dewey, the former Governor 
cf New York, and Mr Herbert Brownell, who was to become 
Attorney General. 

There is still time for another such camipaign, but as yet 
there is no sign that Mr Dewey and Mr Brownell, now both 
engrossed in lucrative law practices, are prepared to put 
their. skills and their network of allies and acquaintances 
fully at Mr Rockefeller’s disposal. Mr Nixon has gone to 
great efforts to cultivate their goodwill and that of the 
bankers and businessmen allied with them in the more 
progressively-minded, internationalist wing of the party. 
Moreover, the President’s precarious health makes poli- 
ticians reluctant to commit themselyes to Mr Rockefeller 
too soon. If the President were to die, Vice President Nixon 
would succeed him and would be renominated almost as a 
matter of course, 


Congress Called to Task 


HE President sent an unusually sharp message to Con- 

gress last week, all but accusing it of neglecting its job 
and telling it to make haste if it did not want the building 
of houses and highways to be checked and the whole system 
of agricultural price supports to collapse under a cataract 
of wheat. Deadlines are indeed approaching, but the Presi- 
dent’s intervention was prompted not so much by fear that 
Congress would not meet them as by signs that, after 
marking time since Easter, it is at last moving—but in ways 
that will unbalance the Budget. Mr Eisenhower had hardly 
spoken b=fore the Agriculture Committees of both houses 
defied him and the housing Bill which Mr Rayburn finally 
forced out of the Rules Committee of the House last week 
is little more to the President’s taste. The fading of the 
recession and the revival of the coalition between Republi- 
cans and conservative Democrats has taken a good deal of 
the gusto out of the challenge which a strongly Democratic 
Congress was expected to offer to the President's insistence 
on a balanced Budget. By restating his own proposals, Mr 
Eisenhower hopes to put even more heart into the 
conservatives. 
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A housing Bill is urgent to increase the authority of the 
Federal Housing Administration to insure private mort- 
gages ; this is the backbone of the present boom in house 
building which this year is exceeding previous peaks. The 
FHA has already made more promises to insure than it can 
redeem without the $6 billion additional authority the 
President has requested. This programme costs the govern- 
ment practically nothing but until Mr Rayburn, the Demo- 
cratic leader, put pressure on the two conservative 
Democrats on the Rules Committee, they had joined with 
the Republicans in refusing to release the Bill because it also 
provides more money for urban renewal and public housing 
than the President wants to spend. They surrendered last 
week, but only on condition that the House, when it debated 
housing this week, should have a chance tovvote for a truly 
conservative Bill which provides even less money than the 
President suggested. 

On the highways the President’s well-founded fear is that 
neither party has any intention of raising the federal tax 
on petrol, as he asked, to replenish the trust fund. set up 
to finance the 90 per cent federal share of. the Inter- 
state Highway scheme. The fund’s revenues are inadequate 
because costs have risen and Congress has enlarged the 
scheme. In theory, this is a pay-as-you-go measure and if 
Congress fails to act, the states, some of which have 
exhausted their funds, will have to curtail their programmes. 
But not a single Republican has sponsored a Bill to raise 
the petrol tax and Congress, which has already waived the 
pay-as-you-go requirement for two years, may well do so 
again. This would mean that the Treasury must shoulder 
a burden which the President feels it should be spared— 
at least in times of prosperity. 


Engulfed by Wheat 


HE President can be—and is—criticised for his insist- 
ence on balancing the Budget at the relatively low 
level of $77 billion by postponing spending on schools, 
urban development and other projects which a growing 
population needs. But this postponement would be 
unnecessary if only the Budget could be relieved of the over 
$5 billion a year being spent to keep up agricultural prices, 
restrict production, and dispose of surpluses. Agriculture 
is the costliest item in the Budget, except for national 
security and interest on the public debt. Wheat is the 
worst culprit of all ; as the President pointed out, in his 
renewed demand for legislation to avert “impending 
disaster,” surplus stocks are already two and half times as 
much as is used for food each year, and by July 1, 1960, 
about $3.5 billion will be invested in wheat, accounting for 
more than a third of the total of over $10 billion expected 
to be invested in surpluses by that time. Storage of wheat 
alone is costing $500 million a year. 

Nibbles at the support price and at plantings have failed, 
as the chart shows, to offset the great surge in productivity. 
Even some representatives of the wheat belt realise that 
there will be a taxpayers’ and consumers’ revolt if this 
monstrosity is not eliminated. Unable to agree on what 
should be done, Congress has postponed, until June rst, the 
statutory date by which*Mr Benson, the Secretary of Agri- 
culture, must announce the support price for wheat during 
the coming crop year. But this fortnight’s grace seems 
unlikely to produce the “ realistic and constructive ” legis- 
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lation needed, which to Mr Benson means sharply lowered 
support prices, preferably based on a three-year moving 
average of market prices, and an end of the production 
controls which productivity has rendered useless. The 
Democratic majority on the House Agriculture Committee 
has voted to cut plantings by 30 per cent but, to sustain 
farmers’ income, to raise price supports back to the levels 
which existed when the Eisenhower Administration came 
into power. This would be worse, Mr Benson says, than no 
legislation at all. 

The Senate Agriculture Committee has approved a 
different and, to the Administration, slightly more palatable 
mixture, by providing that farmers who agree to a 20 per 
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cent cut in their plantings should receive slightly higher 
price supports than at present, but that those who refuse 
shall have their support prices cut by about 12 per cent. 
Faced by an almost certain presidential veto if it votes to 
raise the price supports which are such an incentive to 
increased production, the House shows signs of watering 
down its prescription. But it seems all too probable that 
Congress and the President will be unable to agree on any 
reform this year and that the Budget and America’s relations 
with other wheat-producing countries will continue to 
suffer. 


Booming Interest 


HIS year’s rising trend in interest rates is being given 
another upward twist by the increase, all across the 
country, from 4-to 44 per cent in the prime rate, the interest 
charged by leading banks to their biggest and_ safest 
borrowers ; all bank lending charges are based on this rate. 
Moreover, this increase will probably be followed almost 
immediately by another, in the discount rate (3 per cent at 
present), the interest charged by Federal Reserve Banks on 
loans to their member banks. A wide difference between 
the two rates seldom persists for long, since it makes it profit- 
able for banks to borrow money from the Federal Reserve 
System to lend to business customers, The Federal Reserve 
Board itself, extremely anti-inflation-minded, would surely 
be glad to see the discount rate return to 33 per cent, the 
level during the last boom period at the end of 1957, since 
the industrial production index, higher than ever before, at 
149 of the 1947-49 average, has just announced the approach 
of a new boom. 
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In fact it is the Federal Reserve Board itself which is 
largely responsible for the rise in the prime rate. Until the 
last couple of weeks it has been keeping commercial banks 
increasingly short of credit in the face of an unseasonably 
high demand from borrowers. Normally, during the first 
half of the year, bank loans to business decline substantially, 
turning up-again in June. So far this year the total has gone 
down by only $34 million, compared with $2.1 billion 
during the same period last year, admittedly a time of reces- 
sion ; business loans by banks outside New York City have 
actually gone up this year. In the two weeks which ended 
as the rise in the prime rate began in New York, loans went 
up even in that city, suggesting that corporations were no 
longer able to satisfy their credit needs in their own home 
towns and were having to resort to the banking capital of 
the country. At least until recently, however, the increased 
borrowing has come from smaller companies, less well 
supplied with cash at the moment than are the large firms. 

The Federal Reserve Board has also refused so far to 
allow New York banks to add to their supply of funds by 
paying more than 3 per cent interest on foreign time 
deposits. These are normally a source of loanable money 
but, with higher interest rates available on other short-term 
investments, foreign depositors are moving their money out 
of the banks and into these. Normally banks would add to 
their lendable funds by selling their holdings of government 
securities but, with the Treasury bond market in its present 
depressed State, this can only be done at a serious loss. The 
higher prime rate will, however, compensate for this by 
enabling the banks to earn more on their loans, 


Empire Built on Beans 


PITTSBURGH 


HE American firm which introduced the baked bean to 

England—the H. J. Heinz Company—is about to open 
its third manufacturing plant in the United Kingdom, at 
Kitt Green near Wigan, in order to meet the demands of a 
local market which has doubled every four years since the 
war. Today the British consumer eats more tins of baked 
beans than the average American and, in all; about twice 
the quantity of Heinz products. Indeed, wherever British 
stock has gone, the “57 varieties” have followed. The 
Canadians are running neck and neck with the British as 
Heinz fans, and the Australians, after:a later start, are 
rapidly catching up in terms of consumption a head. Both 
ate supplied by domestic subsidiaries. 

In these three countries, Heinz products occupy a leading 
position in their field. On its home ground, however, the 
company’s profit margins have been progressively clipped 
by intense competition from other major producers. Half 
of its total output—worth in all about $300 million—is sold 
in the United States, but over 80 per cent of its net.earnings 
now come from abroad. Some of the company’s domestic 
competitors are making vigorous attempts to invade its 
foreign preserves, but so far, particularly in Britain, faith in 
the Heinz label is standing up well. 

The operations of the H. J. Heinz Company started with 
the sale, in the eighteen-sixties, of bottled horseradish sauce; 
its export trade dates from 1886 when Fortnum and Mason’s 
bought pickles from Mr Heinz. Today the company, with 
11 factories in the United States as well as those abroad, is 
the largest processor of tomatoes and the largest distiller of 
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vinegars in the world. To preserve the legend of “57 
varieties” now requires ingenious grouping ; there are in 
fact 200 or more. _A Heinz product is not—with one excep- 
tion—rigidly uniform in flavour from country to country. 
The exception is tomato ketchup’ which symbolises the 
unifying crown of the Heinz empire ; and to produce this 
uniformity the recipe has to be modified to offset local 
differences in ingredients. 

Elsewhere flavour varies both according to recipe— 
tomato soup is quite distinct on the two sides of the Atlantic 
—and according to the quality of the indigenous raw 
materials ; English strained carrots (for babies) are said to 
be second to none. Moreover, while Heinz of Australia 
has been experimenting with kangaroo-tail soup, Heinz of 
Great Britain runs off five “ varieties” not manufactured 
in the United. States: mango chutney, treacle pudding, 
pickled walnuts, vegetable salad and salad cream. The 
latter (which ‘is much sharper than an equivalent American 
dressing), has found favour, with visiting Americans and the 
chefs at Pittsburgh. have been trying to reproduce it ; but, 
although the recipe.and, for a second trial, all the ingredients 
were flown in from England, the precise flavour has.so, far 
eluded them. 

While. still controlled and managed by the Heinz family, 
the company, was.made a public one in 1946 in. order. to 
raise additional..capital.. The Canadian. and Australian 
concerns..are: wholly owned subsidiaries ; the British com- 
pany is independent, although the parent company owns 91 
per cent of; its, shares,.. The three subsidiaries have secured 
a large measure,of self-determination, but the headquarters 
at Pittsburgh remains the hub. Here the extensive manu- 
facturing operations are housed in a cluster of large, red- 
brick Victorian buildings flanking on either side the modern 
$8 million, Heinz Research Céntre, ‘opened: last year, which 
provides a “House and Garden” background for the 
labours alike of executives, scientists and experimental 
chefs. In séven laboratories the contents, consistency and 
general characteristics of all: Heinz products. (and those of 
its main competitors) are subject"to constant supervision. 

While Heinz products are shipped all over the world—the 
English company has‘ the! largest export trade—subsidiaries 
have been restricted; \-up \to now; ‘to English-speaking 
countries. °:‘But like many other American companies, Heinz 
has its eye: om the European ‘common market, and ‘last 
August it bought up a Dutch concern—Taminiau Con- 
servenfabrieken—which will gradually: introduce: : Heinz 
products, while continuing, for the «time being, its estab- 
lished lines of jams, jellies) and (an “unexpected item to 
emerge from: a‘Heinz factory) wine. This venture does 
not, however, satisfy .the: Company's territorial ambitions 
on the continent, and it is now looking towards western 
Germany. Although they expect rather more resistance in 
France and Italy, Heinz executives are confidently awaiting 
the day when the continental housewife, weaned at last 
from long hours im the kitchen, will proudly dish up a quick 
serving of Chicken Noodle Dinner ! 


Unheal thy Hospitals 


HE six New York hospitals, variously called ‘private, 
T non-profit or voluntary, against. which the. National 
Drug Employées” Union called 4 strike two weeks ago, have 
only themselves to blame for the dissatisfaction of their 
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non-professional employees—porters, cleaners, kitchen staff, 
laboratory technicians, nurses’ aides. Many of these workers 
have been paid as little as $35 for a forty-hour week, 
compared with an average of $58 for the same work in the 
City’s tax-supported hospitals. A charwoman in private 
service earns $1.25 an hour ; the union wants a rate of $1 
an hour in all hospitals. This is the minimum wage under 
federal law, which does not apply to non-profit institutions. 
The New York hospitals plead the shaky financial position 
of all charitable organisations, but in effect they seem to 
have been forcing their staff to subsidise their good works. 
Moreover, some 80 per cent of the non-professional 
employees are Negroes or Puerto Ricans, so that there is a 
suggestion of racial discrimination and exploitation of cheap 
labour about these low wages. 

The six hospitals against which the strike is directed— 
it may be extended to others—have an average of 490 beds 
each and were chosen out of the 81 non-profit hospitals in 
the city because the union thought it had signed up enough 
of their employees—it claims 3,625 out of a total of 4,500 
—to make a strike effective. How far this has been 
achieved is a matter of argument: the hospitals say only a 
thousand of-so aré staying away ; the union figure is over 
3,000. For the present, at least, volunteers, and nurses and 
doctofs doing extta duty, seem to be filling the gaps 
adequately. If the teamsters—lorry and van drivers—were 
to support the striking union, the hospitals would be unable 
to hold out for long. But the teamsters, who also have 
ideas about organising hospital workers, are remaiming aloof 
in the hope, perhaps, that this rival effort will fail. 

The hospitals have already offered to improve wages and 
working conditions gradually and the basic issue in the strike 
is whether they will recognise the right of the trade union! 
to negotiate on behalf of their non-professional workers. 
If this right is accepted the union is prepared to agree not 
to call a ‘strike in the future, in view°of the danger to the 
lives’ of ‘patients which this might involve.° Non-profit 
hospitals are exempt from the law which requires employers 
to bargain collectively with ‘their’ eniplayees and this seems 
to ‘have gone to the heads of some of the hospital governors 
—often ‘wealthy businessmen who are opposed to trade 
unions in ‘principle. They defend their refusal to compromise 
by arguing that, if the union were recognised, i might 
interfere with the treatment of patients and that standards 
of care might deteriorate as a result. 





Pax McConica 


ITy, Mr Lewis Strauss, the former head of the Atomic 

Energy Commission who is trying to get the Senate to 
approve his new appointment as Secretary of Commerce, 
Because of the enmities he made in his old job, he squeaked 
through the committee stage of his confirmation this week 
only by the hair’s breadth margin of 9 votes to 8 ; and now 
he has the extra grief of watching his opponents make peace 
with his successor at the AEC, Mr John McCone.’ With a 
minimum of fuss, Mr McCone has come to terms with the 
Joint Atomic Enetgy Committee of Congress on the AEC’s 
budget for the coming year. This used tobe the occasion 
of a ‘bitter quarrel eath spring between Mr Strauss and his 
Détiiocratic ‘critics, who. wanted the federal govetnment 
to spend much ‘More ‘thoney ort hucléar-powered ‘generators 
instead of leaving the task to private enterprise. ' Fora 
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THE ARGOSY 








More air freight is carried in the United States. thaniin the rest of the world 
combined — so it is no wonder that the U.S. operators are more cost- 
conscious. That is one of the reasons why Riddle Airlines Inc. have placed 


a provisional order for the Armstrong Whitworth 650 Argosy. This major. break-through in the dollaf 


market is a tribute to the economics of this new British aircraft — the world’s first pressurised 
turboprop freightercoach. 


Mr. George L. Giles, President of Riddle Airlines, comments: **Apart fromits lower direct operating 


cost, the Argosy will benefit the indirect expenses, due to lower handling costs ... The AW.650 is 
the first aircraft to be designed and produced with this in view. With minimum reorganisation, the 
Argosy’s quick-loading and turn-round will save us at least 20 per cent on handling alone ”. 


The Armstrong Whitworth Argosy.offers cheaper freight.rates because: 


It is 30 per cent cheaper to operate than Riddle’s existing twin-engined freighters, 


The refined loading systems available with the aircraft, together with a full-width freight door at both ends of 
the fuselage, give rapid turn-round and help to reduce indirect-coststo a minimum. 


The Argosy is extremely simple to service — accessibility has been built in to the design — and it can operate 
from semi-prepared strips. 


An extensive service organisation for many of the components — chosen for proven reliability — already 
exists in most parts of the world. 


Coast-to-coast operation in the United”States is possible within 24 hours, with only one traffic stop of as 
many as four. 


THE ARGOSY BRINGS THE COST OF AIR FREIGHT DOWN TO EARTH 


HAWKER SIDDELEY AVIATION LTD 


Richmond Road, Kingston-upon-Thames. International Sales Office, Duke’s Court, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. 
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HIGHEST SPEED and efficiency in construction work today is possible 
only if the collaboration between a// parties concerned—owner, architect, 
consulting engineer, quantity surveyor and contractor—starts at the 
planning stage. 

It is only logical that the practical experience of construction men 
should be available to designers at that time. An efficient contractor's 
knowledge of comparative building methods and costs, his ability to 
advise on new materials and techniques and the use of specialised plant 
are too valuable to be passed over at the stage when possible construc- 
tion problems might be anticipated and solved most economically. 


Building as a Team 


The success of many contracts completed by John Laing and Son 
Limited both in Britain and overseas has been achieved by this close 
co-operation with the owner's architects and consulting engineers —and 
without loss of the benefits of competitive tendering. 

The services of the Company’s Development and Planning Division 
are available to all architects and consulting engineers, and include,the 
carrying out of full scale tests and demonstrations on their behalf. Use 
of these services at the design stage of a project will ensure for the client 
an economic scheme backed by a workable, co-ordinated building pro- 
gramme. This is his best guarantee of completion on time. 


BUILDING AND CIVIL ENGINEERING CONTRACTORS 


JOHN LAING AND SON LIMITED - GREAT BRITAIN- CANADA: UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA. RHODESIA 
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HENRY GARDNER 


AND COMPANY LIMITED 
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International merchants in non-ferrous metals, rubber, cocoa, 
vegetable oils and steel 


MEMBERS OF COMMODITY EXCHANGES IN LONDON, NEW YORK, ete. 


Head Office 


2 METAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS « LEADENHALL AVENUE - LONDON - EC3 
Telephone : MANsion House 4521 


Subsidiary Companies 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD « SINGAPORE - PENANG - KUALA LUMPUR 
DREW BROWN LTD - MONTREAL - TORONTO - VANCOUVER 


Associated Companies in U.S.A., Bolivia, Brazil, Pera, Australia, India, Pakistan, Nigeria, Rhodesia, South Africa, Uganda 
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time this year, early in the committee’s hearings, it looked 
as if Mr McCone would inherit the feud ; but now he has 
persuaded the Democrats to keep their additions to the 
budget within limits he finds acceptable. 

In the core of the atomic budget—the programme for 
civilian reactors—Mr McCone had asked for federal funds 
to be allotted to five new power plants. The committee has 
won his blessing for three more than that, including one 
that may be used by a public electricity authority ; but by 
trimming the Administration’s, proposals. it has added. less 
than a quarter to:this part of the budget... It has also written 
in new funds elsewhere, the largest item being $183 million 
sought by the; controversial, Admiral _Rickover for a new 
kind of nuclear power plant for warships. However, partly 
by dint of halving the amount allocated. to aid for Euratom 
next year, the committee’s version is.only a.comparatively 
modest $48 million above Mr McCone’s original request for 
$178 million. 

One or two of the Democrats on the committee wanted to 
add more. .The restraint of the majority, apart from being 
a tribute to the diplomatic Mr McCone, is yet another sign 
of President, Eisenhower’s extraordinary success in persuad- 
ing Congress. to increase his Budget less than almost every- 
body expected. In return, the President dipped a knee to 
the opposition last week by approving a plan, put forward 
by an advisory committee of scientists, to spend atleast $100 
million in the next six years on building a new accelerator, 
or “atom-smasher,” in California!’ This willbe a plant 
two miles long and, when it is working at full stretch, it will 
be the most powerful machine in the world for investigating 
the nucleus of the atom. The committee also urged that 
total expenditure on this line of research be more than 
doubled in the next four years ; but on this the President 
cautiously refrained from committing himself. 


Prejudicing Southern Progress 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT RECENTLY IN ARKANSAS 


NE of the arguments advanced by political scientists, 
O sociologists and others for ending racial segregation 
in the South has been that it is uneconomic. Not only is 
there needless expense involved in maintaining dual school 
systems and other separate facilities for Negroes and whites, 
but also, so long as the economic advancement of a large 
segment of the population is hindered, the growth of the 
entire region is retarded. Privately, many southern business 
leaders have been willing to concede the point. Yet when 
in 1954 the Supreme Court outlawed segregation in state- 
financed schools, businessmen did not receive the decision 
with any enthusiasm. In their view, it would take along 
time for any economic benefits to develop from desegrega- 
tion ; the immediate prospect was for violence on a massive 
scale that would paralyse business and industrial growth. 

The five years that have passed since the court’s ruling 
have been marked by widely publicised racial violence at 
Little Rock in Arkansas and at other places and have given 
some opportunity of assessing the extent to which the fears 
of southern businessmen were justified. The evidence seems 
to indicate that no single regional pattern has developed. 
Little Rock has manifestly suffered. But Florida, which has 
still had no integration in its schools and therefore no racial 
trouble, continues to be one of the fastest-growing states 
in the country. The attitude toward the South of business- 
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men in other areas is mixed. Some have said that increased 
racial tensions have caused them to postpone plans for 
establishing factories in the South. Others seem not at 
all concerned by the racial question. 

The matter of industrialisation is, of ‘course, all- 
important. Throughout its history the South, anchored to 
an agricultural economy, has lagged behind the rest of the 
country in economic development and has seen its popula- 
tion dwindle as people have gone elsewhere to seek work. 
The increasing mechanisation on the farms in recent years 
has displaced thousands of workers and for a time it speeded 
up the migration. But the South went to work to redress 
the balance. | Since industries were interested ‘in decen- 
tralising their facilities the South drew attention to the fact 
that its displaced agricultural workers constituted a pool of 
abundant, and cheap, labour. Southern workers, it was 
pointed out, have traditionally been hostile to the trade 
union movement, regarding it as something alien and 
perhaps subversive. Hence, industry could pay low wages 
in the South and enjoy relative freedom from threats of 
strikes. And the South offered vast, ‘untapped ‘fatural 
resources. 

The southern states set up new agencies to attract busi- 
ness and began vying with each other in offering industry 
huge tax concessions and free factory sites and buildings. 
The result has been that in recent years many southern states 
have grown at arate far faster than has the country as a 
whole. - In fact, the first three years following the Supreme 
Court’s ruling on segregation were three of the most 
prosperous years the South has ever enjoyed. So many 
industries have come south from New England that it has 
caused real hardship in that area. 


But in late 1957 and early 1958 there was a slight, but 
perceptible, slowing down in the boom. This followed the 
kindling at Little Rock of racial tension which spread 
throughout the South, but it also corresponded with the 
beginning of a country-wide recession. The South, largely 
because of the diversification of its economy, was not as 
badly crippled by the recession as some other areas. At least 
four states—Mississippi, North Carolina, Alabama and 
Georgia—expanded last year at a rate which exceeded 1957, 
and of these, only North Carolina has attempted any integra- 
tion in its schools. The rest of the southern states just 
held their own economically or fell back. Since some 
industrialists have stated that they have postponed setting 
up plants in the South, because of racial tension, it is clear 
that the loss in 1958.is not entirely attributable to the 
recession. But it seems impossible to decide conclusively 
how great a part is played by the racial issue, at least until 
the 1959 figures show whether or.not the South has kept 
up with the pace of the national recovery. If not, the failure 
will probably indicate that the lingering racial ferment has 
had more than a temporary effect. 


RKANSAS gained some new industries in 1958 and others 
expanded, but still the state lest ground. The assistant 
director of its industrial programme became convinced from 
his contacts with industrial leaders that friction between 
whites and Negroes was the principal factor which was 
keeping industry out of Arkansas, and resigned in frustra- 
tion.’ In the twenty months since the schools of Little Rock 
became the focal point of resistance to the Supreme Court’s 
order, the city has not acquired a single new industry. And 
Chamber of Commerce officials have admitted receiving 
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confidential letters from the presidents of several firms 
stating that the racial trouble -is responsible. Virginia did 
acquire some ‘new factories in-1958 but since others closed 
it finally wound up with a net loss in manufacturing 
employment. 

The actual closing of schools to forestall integration at 

Little -Rock, and briefly in some Virginia towns, may 
turn out to be far more damaging than mere violence. A 
recent. survey has shown that a majority of Little Rock 
businessmen feel that the school situation has hurt the town 
economically, Families have been leaving in such numbers 
that the moving business alone has been able to report a 
significant increase in activity: At the same time, there has 
been a sharp slump in sales of home property. 
'. These school difficulties have come just when the South 
thas been trying to diversify its economy further by attracting 
industries in such fields as electronic., chemicals and nuclear 
energy—all. of which require trained technical workers. 
Some -states, including Arkansas, have set up graduate 
schools of technology to provide advanced training for such 
wworkers'as one means of luring industry. And while the 
unskilled factory hand may be content to see the state 
schools closed, the man whose work requires a high level 
of intelligence is not. He owes his position in the social and 
economic strata to his education ; he wants his children to 
have the same opportunities and, since he can easily get a 
job, there is no need for him to bring his children into a 
community in which public education is regarded as dis- 
pensable, 

In 1956, long before there was.a hint of racial trouble at 
Little Rock, the representative of a large electronics firm told 
city officials that his firm was. not concerned so much with 
tax concessions or with getting a free site for a factory. 
Rather, he said, since the firm employed so many skilled 
engineers, it was interested primarily in what the town had 
to offer in the way of good schools, cultural activities, recrea- 
tion and the other amenities that make for good living. 
Recently, Little Rock lost an electronics plant which would 
have employed 1,000 persons, 

The experience of the South since the trouble at Little 
Rock seems to demonstrate that, while the advantages the 
region has to offer to industry may be more than enough to 
offset racial discord in some circumstances, there is a point 
at which the balance can be tipped and industry frightened 
away. Undoubtedly, this lesson is being studied particularly 
in those states whose leaders have promised to go to any 
length to avoid integration. The Attorney General of the 
United States recently warned the South that the closing of 
schools could mean the loss of federal installations. Southern 

leaders may accuse him of trying to coerce them, but they 
are not likely to pass off such a warning as an idle threat. 


Pacific Power Pool 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


ANY members of Congress are puzzled by the proposal 
M that the federal government should provide about 
$50 million to construct a high-voltage electfical trans- 
mission line linking the three Pacific coast states, Washing- 
ton, Oregon and California. Why, if the states of the Pacific 
Northwest are so short of hydro-electric power (as they are) 
is there a movement to sell their “ surplus ” to California ? 
The paradoxical answer is that electricity is both in long 
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and in short supply in the Columbia River Basin. Its big 
dams cannot meet the demand by industry for year-round, 
“firm” supplies of electricity. But in the high water 
periods of the summer months, they can produce much more 
‘energy than can be sold ; it is this electricity that is “ sur- 
plus” and that is coveted by the booming industries of 
California. 

The Bonneville a Administration, which markets all 
federally-produced electricity in the Columbia Basin, has 
made a practice of selling this seasonal surplus as “ inter- 


Tuptible power,” that is, electricity which may be cut off 
‘in periods of low water. 


It is extremely cheap, but: local 
industries have been reluctant to expand their facilities to 


‘use it as long as the supply is not certaiti all the year round, 


In California, however, much of” the electricity is now 


‘obtained from thermal plants fired by oil, and -its Cost is 
‘substantially higher than that generated on the Columbia. 


‘The proposal is that the federal goverriment ‘should 
finance a Pacific Coast Inter-tie permitting the. transmission 
of electricity between 
Californiaand the 
Columbia Basin system. 
This would allow cheap 
. Columbia River elec- 
tricity to be “wheeled” 
south in high water 
- periods instead of. per- 
mitting the water to 
run wastefully to the 
sea. .And, in periods 
. Of low ‘water, energy 
from California’s steam 
plants could be sent 
north into Oregon and 
Washington, enabling 
the Bonneville Power 
Administration to sell 
much more electricity 
on a year-round, “firm” 
basis. 
- The Bonneville 
Power. Administration 
has itself initiated a sli to sell some of its surplus energy to 
California, through a long-term contract with the Pacific Gas 
& Electric Company, the major private supplier in the San 
Francisco area. Bonneville officials want the money to help 
to offset a $3 million deficit, the first in the 20-year history of 
Bonneville. The alternative is an increase in Bonneville’s 
fabulously low wholesale rate—$17.50 a kilowatt-year. But 
this deal is a small one compared to the Pacific Coast Inter- 
tie ; moreover, it does not contemplate any considerable flow 
of California power northward to firm up supplies of elec- 
tricity from the Columbia River over the twelve-month cycle. 


For that very reason, those who favour the larger project 
are inclined to oppose the smaller one—and vice versa. All 
three Pacific Goast states have appropriated money to study 
the feasibility of the Inter-tie, But officials of the State of 
Washington are inclined to look. with some suspicion on 
it because ‘most of the eléctricity from -federal dams on the 
‘Columbia River now-goes to consumers in Washington, and 
their representatives are afraid: they may: go short if Cali- 
fornia is allowed to share it. Last month a Senate sub- 
committee, after hearing testimony on both Projects, asked 
for a delay of six months in order to permit study of the 
plans. 
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Two’ modern ships, specially designed and 
built for door-to-door railway container 
traffic, are now in regular service between 
Heysham and Belfast. They have clear deck 
space from bridge to forecastle and sliding 
hatches, so that Gontainets cafi be loaded 
and discharged with less handling and much. 
greater speed. 





M.V. Container Enterprise 
and M.V. Container Venturer 


have speeded up and still further improved 


British Railways door-to-door freight services 
between Great Britain and Northern Ireland. 
There are 18 scheduled sailings each week. 


Full information from Station and. Quay Superintendent, 
Heysham Harbour, Lancs. (Heysham 73), Shipping Traffic 
Superintendent, 20 Donegall Quay, Belfast (Belfast 28061), 
Irish Traffic Officer, Euston Station, London, N.W.1. 
(Euston 1234 Ext. 526)—or any British Railways Station. 
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PIONEERS IN LARGE SCALE CROSS- 
CHANNEL .CONTAINER TRANSPORT 





43/8” x 21/2” x 1 1/8" 


10 ozs. 


540 ~1,600 KC 
Standard size (9V) 
2 1/4” P.M, speaker 


Transistor Pocket Radio 
6 transistors, 1 diode superheterodyne 
Frequency Range: 
With earphone and leather case 


Size: 
Weight: 
Battery: 
Speaker: 
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Toshiba’s wide range of electronic products will be on display at the Inter. 


puters, you can be sure — so long as it’s a Toshiba product — that you'll 
be getting a product on a par with the world’s best ... another reason why 


give Toshiba’s complete line of electronic products high performance, economy 


and long life. From ultra 
national Transistor Exhibit 


Toshiba holds a prom 


Toshi 


TOKYO SHIBAURA ELECTRIC CO., LTD. 


The Little Giant. 
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Northern Nigeria’s Holy War 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN KADUNA 


HE Northern Region of Nigeria has celebrated its 

arrival at regional self-government with a splendour 

which one is tempted to read as a declaration of intent. 
The durbar, the three thousand horsemen, the rites and the 
royalty, even the exhibition of industry and agriculture and 
the art, beauty and dramatic contests, all seem to have 
scooped the Federation’s independence celebrations which 
are due in October, 1960 ; these will presumably have to 
be a humdrum affair of foreign emissaries and flag-raising. 
The North is also first with its flag ; the knotted cord on its 
green Islamic background already flutters from every official 
car, before the Federation has even got to work on a design. 
Not only has Northern Nigeria been put on the map ; the 
world has been given a broad hint that the North practically 
is Nigeria. The northerners doubtless aim to follow up this 
hint by electing so many Northern Peoples Party (NPC) 
candidates in the federal elections next December that the 
North will virtually rule the Federation. 

It remains, however, to make a success of regional self- 
government. It is not only in the hearts of British officials 
that doubts lurk. Not a few eminent northern Nigerians 
wish that the pace of events in the southern regions had not 
forced the north to move so precipitately to “SG.” 
Consciously or unconsciously, the durbar seems to have 
been designed to reassure these fainthearts in a burst of 
national pride and fervour. 

The region became completely self-governing on March 
15th. But already there are hints of the way in which its 
government is developing—a purely African cabinet, an 
almost wholly European higher civil service, a junior service 
still mainly in the hands of southerners (mostly Ibos and 
Yorubas) and in power in the legislature a party controlled 
by the emirs who govern their own emirates largely in their 
own way. For they are still autocrats, even though there 
are elected councils in the emirates (in Kano, the Northern 
Elements Progressive party (NEPU), bitterly anti-emir, runs 
the town). Northern Nigeria has the full apparatus of 
ministries and departmental administration, on the White- 
hall model. But does anyone, except the Europeans, of 
whom a third or more will leave within three years, under- 
stand it ? 

The premier, Sir Ahmadu Bello, Sardauna of Sokoto, has 
long been the region’s dominant personality. He is brilliant, 
tenacious, devoted, and he works unbelievably hard. It was 
inevitable that a region so backward in education (for which 
it blames, but unfairly, the British) would depend heavily 
on a few men, as elsewhere in Africa. There are other 
competent ministers, but nobody would deny that the 
premier takes most of the strain—and most of the decisions 
—in every department. One asset which the people of the 
northern emirates have is a tradition, fostered by Lugard, 
of administration. But it was based on personal rule ; there 
was little true delegation, little distinction between policy 


and its execution, little teamwork—the prime, and saving, 
principle was that the ruler should be accessible to his 
people. Today in Kaduna every minister’s house, but 
especially the premier’s, is besieged by delegations and 
petitioners almost all of whom he sees. 

But Northern Nigeria is a region containing 18 million 
people ; the largest emirate contains under two million 
people, Its government deals, of course, with vastly more 
complex matters than those handled by the Native Authori- 
ties. Yet ministers must deal with—and usually take to the 
premier first—the pettiest establishment and local matters. 
It must be gratifying to the premier to know he is indispen- 
sable ; but he must live ; he should, too, have time to think 
ahead, It is a frightening thought that after independetice 
he might feel he had to take a constant hand in federal 
matters too (unless he goes to the federal house himself). 
Yet it will all too easily be found that the issues there are as 
vital, and as demanding of Sir Ahmadu’s advice, as any in 
the region. No human being can do all Sir Ahmadu may be 
asked to do, unless he draws some lines—ruthlessly. If the 
British have not bequeathed to Nigeria the art of decentrali- 
sation they have bequeathed little. 

A mile or two beyond the crumbling red walls of Zaria, 
the holy city, stand the two quadrangles and the battery 
of students’ hostels which comprise the Institute of 
Administration. This is the key factor in the holy war of 
“northernisation.” It was started by the premier in 1952 
when he was minister of works ; and Dr Nkrumah is openly 
envious of it, It is, perhaps, a crammer’s establishment for 
turning those who have failed university entrance, and some 
who have failed school certificate, into district officers ; but 
these are proving better in practice than the British expected. 
The North, however, is not content merely to replace its 
expatriate higher administration ; it is determined to replace 
southerners at all levels. The institute’s courses range from 
the training of district officers to that of clerks, typists and 
palantypists ; it grounds them in government regulations, 
accounts, office management and current affairs ; and it has 
done work good enough to be reflected in a general raising 
of standards in local government. Its target is to train 10,000 
by 1970 ; it has trained nearly 4,000; and as those who 
obtain its certificate get pensionable posts, everyone not 
actually taking a degree is eager to get in. 

The institute makes some sense of the North’s ambition 
to northernise its lower grades of government service by 
1975 ; but what of the senior posts? In 1959, some 190 
secondary school leavers are expected to do well enough in 
school certificate to be regarded as capable of taking a degree. 
The number is rising ; even so, by 1972 only 1,680 graduates 
will have been produced, and a like number of technologists. 
To replace the expatriates, the region will need 1,250 
administrative officers and another 1,250 technologists, 
making no allowance for expansion (which is continuous) or 
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current under-establishment (which is great). To these 
needs must be added a quota of army officers, say 100, and 
at least as many police; in addition, there is the whole 
federal service to consider, A reasonable northern contribu- 
tion to this would be 2,000 more officérs. Thus, if the region 
northernises itself, almost the entire federal and diplomatic 
services will be staffed by southerners ; an awkward situa- 
tion for northern federal, ministers, 

Perhaps, after all, the holy war should have limited -objec- 
tives. As it is, “ northernisation ” largely means using the 
pagans and Christians of the “ middle belt "—the North’s 
southern provinces—because they have accepted the mission 
education which Islam rejected. What is the reality of a 
federation if the weakest unit cannot use those resources 
which the stronger can spare—which in Nigeria means not 
money, but educated citizens ? 


The Kangaroo Leaps a 
Depression—I 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN AUSTRALIA 


HE annual economic survey of Australia, published at 

the end of last week, is a success story indeed. It tells, 

in beautifully plain English, how in face of the big drop 

in export prices and other trading difficulties the Australian 

economy never faltered but went serenely on with its 
business of expansion. 

Twelve months ago even the most optimistic observer 
could hardly have foreseen the speed and success with which 
the dangers have been avoided. The drop in wool prices 
was expected to reduce farmers’ incomes by £A180 million, 
which the rise in urban incomes could not be expected to 
offset. Wool, moreover, is still so important a contributor 
to export earnings (bringing in 40 per cent or so of the 
total) that a continued slump would have brought a reduc- 
tion in imports, already tightly controlled by licensing at 
a total of £A8o0o million. As four-fifths of imports are 
producers’ goods, any cut in imports could hardly have been 
confined to “ inessentials.” And to cut producers’ goods 
would have involved far more than immediate falls in pro- 
duction and employment. In Australia the task is not merely 
to maintain the level of activity ; it is also to keep up the 
rate of progress. A sudden braking would have brought 
a downward revision of thousands of individual development 
plans and lasting damage to the confidence of those, both at 
home and abroad, who are putting their money on the 
growth of the Australian economy. 

These gloomy possibilities have been avoided, thanks to 
a mixture of good management and luck, and to the general 
confidence in Australia. The government and its advisers 
gave a firm lead by proclaiming that the import ceiling 
would not be lowered nor immigration reduced, and that 
the reserves (built up in 1956-57 and standing at £A525 
million last June) were strong enough to withstand a fairly 
prolonged strain. At the same time they cautiously (some 
thought too cautiously) administered some stimulus to the 
economy. Australia has no Bank Rate, but some £A75 
million was released during 1957-58 from the Special 
Accounts which the trading banks are required to keep with 
the Central Bank, thus offsetting the fall in their liquidity 
and enabling them to lend stronger support to the 
economy. Public expenditure was increased, and two loans, 
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brought around £A30 million from overseas. Finally, the 
budget for 1958-59 provided for a deficit of £A110 million 
—which has not in fact materialised because things have 
turned out so unexpectedly well. 

As far as the internal situation is concerned, the surprise 
is that farm incomes, far from being lower than last year’s, 
are likely to be higher. Wool prices continued to sag until 
recently, but the. size of the wool clip was greater. Many 
farmers, despairing of wool, had turned some of their land 
over to wheat, for which at least they could be certain of 
an interim cash payment from the Wheat Board at the 
railhead ; and wheat and other grains have flourished in 
an ideal season. For the farmers, moreover, there was the 
consolation of paying less in taxation—for they always pay 
tax on the previous year’s earnings, Finally, all but the 
most improvident or the latest comers to the industry had 
put by some money for bad times, and the fall in their 
incomes probably affected their saving more than their 
spending. Meanwhile industry and investors had refused 
to panic. Immigrant workers have been absorbed, and 
unemployment, in spite of the wishful lamenting of the 
opp/sition, seems not to have risen above about 2 per cent 
of the labour force. Output of manufactures has risen 
almost everywhere (the most significant exception being 
textiles) and private capital expenditure still goes ahead. 

In the external accounts, the surprise is the high rate of 
capital inflow. Including the official borrowing overseas and 
the undistributed income of overseas companies operating 
in Australia, this inflow may approach {A200 million, com- 
pared with £A136 million in 1957-58. It is true that this 
rough estimate includes an item of about £A20 million 
which is merely the rectification of a little muddle about 
the valuation of imports of petrol from Indonesia ; and that 
no one yet knows whence the money came and what use 
it was put to ; but it is nevertheless apparent that during 
the period of doubt and depression elsewhere, investors were 
still prepared—more than ever prepared—to send their 
money to Australia. 


XPORTS too have been rather higher than was expected. 
E Twelve months ago the estimate for the current year was 
£A750 million, but that had been slipping towards {A700 
million as export prices still fell, But now it seems likely 
that they will reach at least £A780 million. Not only has 
the greater quantity of wool been sold (higher prices will 
hardly be reflected in this year’s returns), but beef has been 
fetching higher prices in the British market and the cheaper 
cuts have been selling like hot hamburgers in the United 
States. Butter has been a less uneconomic export since 
European competitors were persuaded not to dump it in 
Britain. Even metal exports, despite the cut of 10 per cent 
in American imports, have done better than was expected. 
Imports, meanwhile, have continued to press against the 
ceiling of {A800 million, 

The net result of all this is that if the reserves have 
fallen at all they will not have fallen more than about {A50 
million, which is little more than the amount by which they 
fell last year. But the latest reports are that the capital 
inflow has so increased in recent weeks that the final result 
for the year ending in June will show them at hardly less 
than the figure of £A525 million with which the year began 
—the very figure that was proclaimed as being capable of 
withstanding a siege. Australians can now look forward to 
a kindly budget and to a more liberal policy for imports. 
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This is a triumph, but as they themselves are the first to 
acknowledge it is a triumph with an element of luck in it. 
The possibilities for the future—which has considerable 
risks—will be discussed in a second article. 


(To be Concluded) 


Package and Postures 


FROM OUR SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT IN GENEVA 


Wednesday 
T Christmas time the excitement of a package lies in the 
A\ unpacking. In springtime by Lake Leman, the opera- 


closely resembles a children’s game of “ playing at statues.” 
The assumption of postures, one of the major diplomatic 
activities of our age, has here been brought to a perfection 
of grotesque immobility. 


The one element of interest in the conference now is this : 
what price will Russia pay to secure a “ summit ” 
which the Americans will not attend for nothing ? Con- 
versely, what is the minimum price that Mr Herter would 
accept ? ode ad ope the first 


projected departures, . 

Mr Gromyko has played the sub-plot with some determi- 
nation. Mr Herter and Mr Lloyd have, however, given 
him his cue, for last week they suggested to him that as 
a means of speeding up the nuclear tests conference, experts 
could usefully meet during the recess to discuss outstanding 
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technical problems. The use the Russians intended to 
make of this opening was soon apparent. From Moscow, 
on May 15th, Mr Khrushchev wrote to Mr Macmillan and 
Mr Eisenhower, saying that the Russians were prepared 
to take part in technical talks on high altitude test controls 
(but not, by implication, on other outstanding technical 
problems), In Geneva, Mr Gromyko proposed that the 
ministers should forthwith sign a blank treaty on test 
cessation, leaving the details to be filled in later. The 
western delegations saw this as, firstly, an attempt to split 
the western ministers (since the French are not participating 
in the nuclear conference) and secondly, as a bid for a 
summit at a cut price. The argument was heard that the 
Russians, unwilling to budge from their dug-in positions 
on the subjects before the main conference, would like to 
get quick results on the nuclear side, thus demonstrating 
that the foreign ministers—mimus one—had made sufficient 
“ progress” to justify a summit meeting. The western 
ministers promptly countered with the suggestion that 
nuclear questions should be left to their experts while the 
foreign ministers themselves got on with the business of 
the conference: Germany, Berlin, and related matters. 
Simultaneously, American spokesmen let it be known that 
progress towards a nuclear test agreement would not by 
itself justify a summit meeting—while tactfully refraining 
from indicating what would. Western umity was thus 
preserved, and Mr Gromyko was challenged once again to 
produce a cat from his voluminous bag. 


S, however, he was in no hurry to do, He clearly felt 
he had not yet exhausted the tactical possibilities of 
another gambit, labelled “ the British are our only friends.” 
The Russians evidently hold that the “ spirit of Moscow ” 
is still alive in the corridors of the Palais des Nations—to 
the embarrassment of British delegates who find themselves 
singled out for winning smiles and slaps on the back. They 
keep emphasising how relatively understanding Mr Lloyd 
has been in tearing the Soviet proposals to pieces. Mean- 
while, im the mysterious way of that gigantic rumour fac- 
tory, the Maison de la Presse, the simister phrase “a 
Gromyko-Lloyd axis” had been coimed, and hardened 
British diplomatic correspondents, who ought to have 
known better, were asking the British spokesman what 
substance there was in it. Most of the correspondents 
ing anti-British rumours were, however, Americans ; 
and when pressed, they usually said they had had their infor- 
mation from French sources. Was this, then, a subtle 
manifestation of a less unreal “axis” linking Paris and 
Bonn ? Apparently not, for west German delegates were 
busily telling the British press how reassuring and satisfying 
they had found Mr Lloyd’s attitude. 

A few things were cleat. “Mr Gromyko, while attacking 
the western package, fad publicly conceded ‘that it 
contained three poimts that might be worthy of separate 
discussion: the proposed non-aggression declaration, the 
creation of a zone of Imited armaments in Europe, and the 
proposed mixed German committee to discuss reunification. 
On their side, the western ministers had presented a package 
which, as packages go, was better than most.. M..Couve de 
Maurville, in particular, had demolished Mr.Gromyko’s argu- 
ments with exquisite Gallic precision. And Mr Herter and 
Mr Lioyd had made a point always worth making—that the 
only conceivable future for Berlin was as the capital of a 


Continued on page 751 
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Chef shouting C'est magnifique 
has just seen La Carte des 
Caoutchoucs Shell. incidentally, 
he himself ls made from the 
Cariflex latex produced by 

Shell for the manufacture of 
foam rubber. The Cariflex range 
eovers virtually every need of 
manufacturers using general 
purpose rubbers. 
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Shell s =) reads its service to another industrial field. 
For the world’s rubber Industry which can now no longer 
meet its requirements from natural resources, Shell introduces 
Caritiex, Shell-made rubber. Cariflex is general 
purpose styrene-butadiene rubber with the extra 
stamp of quality intrinsic In all things Shell. It is now 
available in twenty different types of dry rubber and latex: hot and 
cold polymers, oil masterbatches, carbon black 
masterbatches and hot and cold latices. The Carifléx range covers 


> 


applications varying from tyres to floor tiles, from foam to footwear. 


Ask your Shell Company for details of Cariflex She//-made rubber. 





| MADE RUBBER 
eZ) 


Resued by the She!l international Chemical Company Limited 
and the Bataatse Internationale Chemie Mij. N.V. 
For further information consult your Shell Company (in the 
UK. apply to Sheil Chemical Company Limited). 
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EVERY MONDAY from June 8, a VISCOUNT 831 of Sudan 


Airways (maintained and crewed by Airwork) will fly . 


from London to the Sudan. This will be the only air 
service fo cater specially for the Sudan. Passengers who 
wish to break their j 
may do so and continue th “fourney by the next plane 
at no extra cost. The return flight from Khartoum will 
be on Thursdays. 

VISCOUNT comfort... Rolls-Royce speed 

The latest Viscount—the 831—is larger, much faster and 





Starting on JUNE the EIGHTH 


BY THE ‘‘FABLED CITIES’’ ROUTE 


SUDAN AIRWAYS® technical maintenance provided under contract by 
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even more luxurious than its predecessors. In a perfectly 


relaxed atmosphere, you can eat and drink, read and talk 


on board will have a common interest in 


ae the Sudan) or simply sleep, lulled by the soothing hum of 
the four Rolls-Royce jet engines. An unusual feature of this 


ffight wilt be a Free Information Service on all matters 
relating to Sudanese business, political, and social life. This 
will be very helpful to newcomers and to those returning after 
a long leave of absence. If you have business in,the Sudan, 
ask your travel agent about the new Blue Nile Viscount. 
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united Germany ; hence any other “ solution ” was bound 
to be temporary. 


As the week wore on, western delegates were working out 
possible permutations on given themes: statement of the 


western case, destruction of the Russian ‘case, reply to 


Russian criticism. With three western players and one 


- reserve, this seems to promise considerable repetition if the 


conference goes into a third week of public speeches. 


Towards Iraqisation 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN THE MIDDLE EAST 


HE nationalist pressures released by the revolution in 

Iraq last July are having far-reaching effects on the 
economy of the country. General Qasim’s government is 
moving towards the “ Iraqisation” of industry and trade. 
The movement is slow, and has been effected so far by 
administrative action rather than by legislation. Some such 
tendency was to be expected and, if that were all, there 
would be nothing much to worry about. Unhappily, the 
transition period has been marked by labour unrest and 
violence which has seriously lowered productivity. The 
result is a rise in costs which threatens to upset contractual 
arrangements. Some companies are calculating whether 
they would lose more by staying or by getting out. On the 
whole, the present bias is towards staying. 

The government itself is the largest employer of labour in 
Iraq, and has nothing to gain by labour indiscipline. It is 
freely admitted that both Iragi and foreign firms tendering 
for government contracts are putting up their prices to 
reinsure themselves against unrest. Officials pin their faith 
on the development of trade union organisation, and hope 
(with what foundation it is impossible to guess) that the 
training now being given to the Popular Resistance Forces 
will produce a reliable guardian of public order. 

“Tragisation ” has many facets. It aims at a system in 
which “no job is done by a foreigner if an Iraqi can do it 
as well.” It seeks to secure, wherever possible, majority 
capital holdings in Iragi hands. One official, hazarding a 
random definition, suggested “a minimum of §1 per cent 
Iragi participation in capital and a maximum of Io per 
cent foreign staff.” The emphasis differs, of course, with 
individuals. Some would like to see foreigners briskly 
eliminated from trades which Iragis can handle; others 
would be content to let them remain provided some such 
conditions as those described above were fulfilled. 
Responsible opinion in the ministries principally concerned 
is certainly in favour of soothing foreign fears. It is the 
opportunists, many of whom have manceuvred themselves 
into General Qasim’s confidence, who obstruct policy by 
administrative harassment. But Iraqi businessmen also 
suffer from that pest. 

Iraqi trade is being increasingly subjected to government 
guidance, and Dr Ibrahim Kubba has said flatly that Iraq 
cannot progress fast enough by capitalist methods, The 
import of 46 articles, ranging from luxury goods like motor- 
cars to goods of which home supplies are considered 
adequate, is banned altogether. Another 81 articles, mostly 

onsumer goods, are allowed in only against licence. The 

import of machinery and-industrial equipment is free, but 
precious little is coming in; labour unrest does not encourage 
capital investment. 
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The import of capital goods provided for in the Iraqi- 
Soviet agreement is not expected to become significant before 
next year. Of the 25 agreed projects, seven are surveys, 
the remaining eighteen involving the erection of factories. 
These include one steel factory; the rest fall into the category 
of light industry, such as fertilisers, pharmaceuticals, elec- 
trical goods and a cannery. In any case, the agreement is 
on a small scale: £50 million spread over seven years. 
Russian technicians are already on the ground. Russian oil 
experts are beginning to displace the Americans from the 
government refinery at Daura. 

It is common to hear talk in Baghdad of the “ ostrich 
policy of the Iraq Petroleum Company.” The company, 
according to its critics, is determined at all costs to see no 
evil,-hear no evil and speak no evil, in a vain attempt to 
wish away future difficulties. The criticism is neither fair 
nor factual. Some of the company’s public pronouncements 
may have been unduly anodyne ; but its officials are far too 
experienced and knowledgeable to be unaware of the rocks 
ahead. The size of the rocks is still unknown, but it seems 
reasonably certain—at the moment—that they do not 
include nationalisation or any drastic change in the 
company’s status, 


EVERAL statements have been made recently by Dr 
Ibrahim Kubba, the Iraqi minister of economy, who has 
so far been in charge of oil negotiations on the Iraqi side. 
Certain passages in them are obscure, others show differ- 
ences of opinion or interpretation between the company 
and the government. The obscurities and differences are 
inherent in Dr Kubba’s position. On the one hand, he 
needs the oil revenue. On the other, there is strong 
nationalist pressure from quarters that have been taught 
for years to regard IPC as part and parcel of the apparatus 
of imperialism. Dr Kubba, therefore, is steering a careful 
course. For the benefit.of the company, he insists that the 
Iraqi government has. no intention of going back on basic 
agreements. For the benefit of nationalist opinion, he says 
that the basic. agreements contain vague provisions, even 
dead letters, which the company has hitherto interpreted 
in its favour ; in future, these will be interpreted in favour 
of Iraq. Any disputes, he added, will be referred to arbitra- 
tion or the courts. 

In a sense, it is a conflict between. expediency and prin- 
ciple. The conflict is not necessarily irreconcilable ; 
whether it beomes so or not depends on the future attitudes 
of the IPC and the Iraqi government and on whether both 
sides recognise the facts of the new situation. 

Dr Kubba’s statements focus attention on several specific 
points, though he has given little inkling of the govern- 
ment’s intentions in detail. He has said that the Persian 
agreement with the Italian state-owned oil concern, ENI, 
and the Saudi agreement with Japanese interests might 
provide the basis for an Iraqi claim to revise the 50-50 
profit-sharing arrangement. He has said that the govern- 
ment proposes to take advantage of the provision in the 
agreements. with IPC for the appointment of an Iraqi 
director, to the company’s board, with power to look into 
all IPC activities, “ including accounts,” He wants changes 
in the application of the agreements in respect of workers’ 
welfare and public relations. Dr Kubba has also spoken 
of doubling the company’s “ production” in the next two 
years ; but, although an ambitious programme of expansion 
is under way, the company is thinking in terms of “ capa- 
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city.” Actual output in any one year must depend on 
market conditions. 

More controversial still (because they present mere tech- 
nical difficulties) are Dr Kubba’s proposals for price-fixing, 
export and more refineries. He wants sales prices to be 
fixed in future, “not by IPC alone, but jointly with the 
Iraqi government,” the object being “to eliminate sales at 
reduced prices.” This carries a hint of interference with 
the famous price-structure of the industry. 

The same difficulties are likely to arise in the building 
of additional refineries and in the export of Iraqi oil pro- 
ducts as well as crude oil. But the fact is that the Iraqis 
are determined to have their own oil industry, and to sell 
its products abroad. For one thing, the price per unit on 
refined products is higher. But the most compelling reason 
is largely political. The new oil industry is to form an 
integral part of the general programme of industrialisation, 
without which, in the view of the present Iraqi government, 
the independence of the country cannot be fully guaranteed. 
The Russians have undertaken to carry out seismological 
surveys of the Khanagin and offshore areas which have been 
handed back to the Iraqi government. There will soon arise 
the problem of surveying other areas of unexploited territory 
which IPC has agreed in principle to return likewise. One 
high official described these areas as “another potential 
field for collaboration with IPC ”—that is, if the company 
is prepared to help in its exploitation on behalf of a fully 
“ Tragised ” industry. If the company should refuse, the 
Iraqis will certainly look for aid elsewhere. 


Cyprus in Transition 


FROM OUR CORRESPONDENT IN. NICOSIA 


FTER months of wearisome controversy: a solution to 
A the municipalities question seems at last in sight, 
despite vigorous last-ditch opposition from the Greek 
mayors to certain features of Archbishop Makarios’s latest 
“compromise ” proposals, and the insistence of the Turks 
that the Zurich agreement implies the physical partition of 
the main towns and not merely their administrative division. 
The significance of the dispute lies less in the actual tech- 
nical details than in the way it has revealed the real atmos- 
phere in the island, and the bitter acrimony which still 
lurks beneath the impressive facade of post-Zurich accord. 
The inordinate capacity of the Cypriots—Greek and Turk 
alike—to get worked up about who disposes of the refuse 
in some dreary side street in the shabby no man’s land of 
old Nicosia—which is what the municipalities dispute has 
often boiled down to—hardly augurs well for the new 
Republic. This is neither to disparage nor discourage the 
efforts of many patriotic citizens of each community to give 
the new state the most propitious start possible. 

In the process of transition, Archbishop Makarios has 
emerged a more moderate and more statesmanlike figure 
than many people thought possible only a few months ago ; 
and the degree of professional working accord which he 
and Dr Kutchuk have established is, in its way, a minor 
miracle. But amongst his own community, though his 
ascendancy is still exceptional, a process of taking the 
Ethnarch off his pedestal has begun. This week the vola- 
tile and irascible Mayor of Nicosia, Dr Dervis, roundly 
condemned Archbishop Makarios, the Greek government 
and the whole Zurich agreement, in a fashion unthinkable 
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only a few weeks ago. Already, the Zurich settlement has 
been under fire both from the extreme Left, and from the 
ultra-right pro-Enosis faction led by the Bishop of Kyrenia; 
but this was the first time that any of the archbishop’s more 
orthodox supporters had spoken their minds. 

Dr Dervis’s personal influence should not, however, be 
exaggerated ; the most important issue is Archbishop 
Makarios’s relations with the Communists. For four years 
Moscow’s strategists have barely intervened directly in the 
Cyprus situation—because Eoka and the Nationalists have 
been doing the job for them. But now the Left is adapting 
its strategy to the altered situation, and a familiar pattern 
is emerging. A “democratic” left-wing youth party has 
been founded ; workers’ delegations have gone to Moscow 
and Peking ; leading doctors—including Dr Dervis—are 
shortly off to Russia to see the advances of Soviet medical 
science ; Cypriots are being invited to the Vienna Youth 
Festival ; and there are moves to hold a parallel festival in 
Cyprus. 

Though the left wing party, Akel, is still in theory 
banned, the Communist line is still to support the arch- 
bishop officially as long as his policy does not run counter 
to the interests of the Left. Whether Archbishop Makarios 
himself genuinely believes that he can keep the Communists 
within the fold is doubtful. There have been repeated calls 
from him and other right wing spokesmen for the “ drop- 
ping of ideological differences.” At the same time, the arch- 
bishop’s total exclusion of the Left from the first Cypriot 
ministry has inevitably deepened the Communists’ hostility. 
The wisdom of this tactic (which many people believe was 
dictated by Grivas) remains open to question; some 
quarters argue that the archbishop would have been 
wiser to include a non-communist representative of the Left, 
to give the first ministry a more genuinely national character. 

As it is, the provisional government is one of the extreme 
right, moulded from the heat of the Eoka struggle ; youth- 
ful, idealistic, deeply patriotic but lacking any constructive 
ideology—other than a fervent nationalism. Amongst the 
old guard of Cypriot politicians there has been clandestine 
criticism (some of it unfair) of the inexperience of the young 
ministers, who include two of Grivas’s closest lieutenants. 
If any of the ministers fail to make the grade there will be 
no shortage of aspirants to take their place. The same 
qualities are reflected in the new political party, Edma, which 
is basically Eoka in a political form. To its supporters, 
Edma is a national front, a movement of the masses ; to the 
Communists it is a party of the extreme Right in the fascist 
pattern. On balance, Edma has probably more affinities 
with the latter than the former, although many able men of 
moderate right wing views at present support it. 

When the first elections take place (presumably around 
the end of the year) Edma men, still riding the wave of 
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“You know the ropes... 


Knowing all the ropes is part of his job. However tricky the loading or transportation, 
| you'll find an Independent haulier with the specialised training to cope safely, 
speedily. As like as not, he began in the industry he now seryes: he knows the 


goods he carries intimately - and he chooses drivers with the same knowledge. 


It’s all part of the service — the personal service — you get from Free Enterprise Road Haulage. 
It’s part of the lively competition that has held prices down since de-nationalisation. 
And it’s backed up by complete flexibility (no red-tape to slow operations!) and by careful 


attention to the minutest details that matter to you the customer. 


The Free Enterprise Haulier puts you first 


Get in touch with your local area office of the Road Haulage Association 
or directly with the Head Office at: 146 New Bond Street, London, W.1. MAYFAIR 9050 
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nationalist fervour, are likely to be in the majority in the 
national parliament. The conflict then between Right and 
Left seems bound to enter a new and sharper phase, despite 
the current assurances of the Left that they are prepared to 
go on backing Archbishop MaKarios if his policy does not 
discriminate against them. In Cyprus polities seem fated 
to be polarised for some time to come, with all right of 
centre following the lead of Edma and those left of centre 
apparently willing to be used by the Communists ; though 
there are many liberal men of the centre who hanker after 
a middle party, there is no sigh @f any effective action to 


bring one into existence. 
There are still in Cyprus too many aes privately 


believe that if one has a particu ny people political adver- 
sary, a club on the head or a atte the back will always 
get rid of him. It is along these lines that many members 
of Edma believe that they can answer communism, Arch- 
bishop Makarios and the wiser dlements of the Right doubt- 
less realise this can only be dome by providing a superior 
programme ; and (in default of amy centre party) the crucial 
issue for Cyprus in the months ahead may be whether the 
right wing can find it. 


Kuwait Keeps Calm 


BY OUR CORRESPONDENT LATELY IN KUWAIT 


= the shores of Kuwait’sysheltered so) in pu - 


the gilded town palaces of some 
Kuwaitis are still engaged in the old 
going wooden ships, When cor 
the age-old trade routes down’ 
and East Africa. They are one) 
Kuwait’s sea-going past, a past Har 


to the tiny state from oil has changed it beyond recognition, 
and with money has come~increasing attention from the 
neighbours. Thedast time Kuwait.was attacked was.in 1919, 
when a force from) what is now Saudi Arabia was defeated 
on the outskirtsf the town. The townsfolk then threw up 
a protecting mud wall around the land side of the town. The 
wall has recently beem torn down to make way fora boule- 
vard ; mud can no longer protect the people of Kuwait. 


There is now no danger from the marauding fanatics of 
Saudi Arabia; their religious fervour has been dampened 
by oil revenues. But to the north lies Iraq, in the hands of 
revolutionaries who seem unable, or unwilling, to stop the 
disintegration of their state. Every night in Kuwait people 
listen in fascinated horror to the Baghdad trials, the biggest 
radio show im.the Middle East. But they are not favour- 
ably impressed ; they get their Arab political opinions from 
Cairo radio and they depend—as do a surprisingly large 
number of other Arabs in time “of crisis—on the BBC or 
Radio Israel for straight news. 


Kuwait’s other external problem is its relationship to the 
United Atab Republic: “Coloriel Nasser’s’ most “ardent 
admirers in Kuwait include scions of leading, if not 
princely, families, They need not consider that President 
Nasser’s kind of revolution has, so far, brought little comfort 
to the workers and peasants of Egypt and Syria. They know 
only that in Kuwait there is a filing family whose ménibers 
are richer than anyone else and whose position, they believe, 
is maintained by an out-moded arrangement with the 
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the rich and bustling present. Whe: money that has poe hte trees on his estates near Shtoura, in Lebanon. This 
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British Government. The Kuwaiti reformists, however, can 
offer no substitute for the ruling family except themselves. 
The people of Kuwait are a privileged few. There is no 
need for agrarian reform, for there is no arable land and 
there are mo peasants. There is a shortage of Kuwaiti 
workers ; labourers are imported, or drift in, from Iraq and 
Persia. So far, the state has been able to absorb the growing 
numbers of its own educated young men. There is no need 
for industrialisation, and Kuwait is probably the only 
cational di the Middle East at does not feel that its 


mpilding of a steel mill. 





Syria and ‘Egypt. — aiti reformists and Arab 
nationalists staged a ce ih at which the people were 
urged to revolt mt Nasser’s chief radio com- 


uM 


especial’y imported for the occasion. 
— not ripe for rebellion. His passport 

he was put on the first plane out of the 
country. i ebreiahent apologised to Cairo for destroy- 
oa, passport, but the incident was never reported in 
UAR newspapers or on radio. The two Kuwait 
ee and aab, were suspended, the 
local clubs (subsidised by the ruler, who regarded them as 
safe places . letting off nationalist steam) were closed 
until rt In March, the editor of one paper 
spent a few days im gaol for sending President Nasser a 
telegram congratulating him On his anti-Qasim speeches. 
The éditor was not gaoled for his attitude towards Nasser, 
and certainly not for being anti-Qasim, but for presuming to 
speak for the people of Kuwait, in whose name he sent 
the mi 2a ‘Qo: ir ruler may speak for the 


wid “ 
»! 4 





7 3s 
much time abroad. During a recent 
away tp supervise the planting of 


was explained as being a most necessary trip because the 
income from the Lebanese estates pays for His Hi s’s 
holidays’ theré. No med, then, to touich’ the £300-0dd 
million safely tucked away in gilt-edges and blue chips in 
London. Im the ruler’s absence Kuwait is ruled by his 
cousin, Sheikh Abdullah Mubarek, but a group of ten other 
relatives, mostly heads of government departments, known 
as the supreme council, is becoming more active. 

This week Sheikh Abdullah Mubarek’s security forces 
set out to tidy up the state administration by arresting about 
two hundred people.. They were said to be communists, a 
convenient label for anyone regarded as being dangerous 
to the security of .the state. Presumably those who are 
foreign Arabs will be returned to their native countries— 
Iraq, Egypt, Syria ‘or Jordan... Perhaps the answer to the 
political leanings of the group will be found when the 
stateless Palestinians make their choice between Iraq and 
the United Arab Republic. Of more lasting benefit to 
the state than getting rid of troublesome employees may 
be the resignation of Sheikh Fahad al-Salim, formerly head 
of public works and the Kuwait municipality. Sheikh 
Fahad’s greedy ways have long been an embarrassment to 
the Kuwait authorities. 

Whenever anything at all happens in Kywait.the outside 
world, grown accustomed to violent or frequent changes in 
Middle ‘Easterh “governments, expects the worst. So far, 
nothing very alarming has happened. ° The Kuwaiti 
authorities seem determined that it shall not. 
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Donald and Woppit do it again 


ONISTON. In the hush of a May calm. Donald 
Campbfil sculls gently out on the glassy 
surface of the deep blue lake. To check the water. 
To inspect the marker buoys. To make sure 
everything is tee’d up for his record run. 

With him goes Woppit. The fastest water- 
borne bear in the world. Standing just 8 inches 
high, with brilliant green ears and feet and sporting 
a startling red waistcoat, Woppit is Campbell’s 


BRITISH 


mascot. A good luck charm that goes everywhere 
with him. A good luck charm that helped him, on 
November 10th last year, set a new world’s speed 
record. 

Now Donald and Woppit have done it again. 
and BP —- who supplied the fuel and lubricants 
for Bluebird’s record breaking run both last year 
and this — congratulate Campbell on a very fine 
achievement. 


PETROLEUM 
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ENERGY TO SPARE—I 


Europes Manifest Opportunity 


O mining industry in Western Europe nowadays 

can stand up to the competition of American coal 

landed for $12-14 a ton without giving ground. 
The British mining industry has never had to try, and 
the members of the European Coal-Steel Community 
are anxious not to have to try again. The prolonged 
debate in the Community this spring was not whether 
coal imports should be restricted but how they 
should be restricted, and by whom. Only Italy, which 
depends on coal from abroad, really objected to 
shutting out cheap imports. The others, being 
producers, were as one on this main issue, though 
uneasily aware that they could not as readily shut out 
competition from cheap oil. It was over restrictions on 
their own coal output, and stocks as well as on imports, 
and over who should ultimately control the whole 
arrangement, that the ECSC High Authority’s plan to 
deal with a “ manifest crisis” was turned down by its 
Council of Ministers in Strasbourg last week. 


This decision was in one sense a refusal by France 
and Germany to accept the principle of “ supra- 
national” control to which they have ‘put their 
signatures so often during recent years. ‘The political 
consequences of all this are discussed in a note on 
page 715. Economically, however, the Strasbourg 
decision may simply mean that the Italian market; save 
for friendly gestures, will be lost to Community coal 
sooner rather than later. — Ftaly’s coal-producing 
partners were already contriving to'stem further inroads 
of this cheap American coal mto their own home 
markets at today’s recession prices. But- once the 
present recession—or “ downward fluctuation from the 
expansionary trend ”—is past, they will have to con- 
sider, as Britain will, the prices at which imported 
fuels are likely to. be landed even in “ more normal times 
of expansion.” Temporary protection for high-cost 
domestic producers against a large volume of imports 
on firm contracts is one thing during a passing reces- 





sion in demand.. But whether, as a continuing policy, 
Europe would give preference to domestically-mined 
coal at more than the “long-term price” at which it 
may be able to buy American coal is another. 


PG prices at which coal has been landed in Europe 
during the past winter—some shipments as cheap 
as $11-12 a ton—have been depressed by recession both 
in American coal demand and in world freight rates. 
Yet it is not at all sure that a viable level 
of price, over some years of resumed expansion, 
need be very much higher. It is true that with Atlantic 
freights round about $3 a ton, small ships landing the 
coal have been covering little more than their running 
costs, earning neither a commercial return nor even 
full depreciation. But if there were an assured volume 
of coal trade to Europe to justify building “ super- 
colliers ”. of 20,000-30,000 toms for time charter, the 
economics of coal shipping could be drastically altered. 


There is not much doubt that American coalowners 
would be prepared to. offer Europe long-term contracts 
for very large tonnages at little, above their recent fob 
export prices.. The low, price.of American coal is not 
simply the result of the far greater advance in mining 
productivity achieved there, or.ef America’s shallower 
seams and its much higher proportion of opencast 
coal. Itrefiects, primarily, the cost at which it is worth- 
while mining coal in order to compete in America’s 
own market—where the basic price of primary fuels is 
set mainly by the excéedingly lew (and incidentally 
State-regulated) wellhead price of natural gas. 

The American ‘coal industry is already working far 
below capacity. American mines found it worthwhile 
to ptoduce’ only 368 million tons of coal last 
year, against nearly 473 million tons as recently as 
1956. This is, in fact, a coal industry that has already 
been through the wringer. The painful retreat from 
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high-cost seams and mines upon which the British and 
Belgian coal industries have now begun lies far behind ; 
it has spare capacity from which big tonnages of extra 
exports could be readily produced at little more than 
today’s costs. Experts in ECSC and OEEC -have 
recently been assessing as carefully as they can the 
possible range of landed prices at which, under condi- 
tions of economic expansion, Europe might expect to 
import American coal until the late sixties. They put 
this range at perhaps $15-18 a ton. 


VEN more germane, perhaps, is what one reckons 

may happen to oil prices over the next few years: 
for in Western Europe today, oil is to be had at big 
enough discounts to undersell even American coal. 
One can construct reasonable arguments, certainly, for a 
rising trend in oil prices : the oil industry needs wider 
profit margins ; host governments want a larger slice 
of the oil cake ; and if European consumers want more 
black oils to gasoline than other continents do, black 
oil prices might have to rise more than those of other 
products. But the balance of the market—with surplus 
crude capacity in Venezuela and the Middle East, more 
coming in, and firm commitments to increase the off- 
take from many areas, plus tankers galore—seems to 
be hard against these reasonable arguments. The 
United States.will not be importing more oil at least 
for some years to come ; and_a trickle of Russian crude 
and _products, which could swell, is keeping the 
European market soft. In such circumstances, the oil 
industry might find. it difficult to turn the trend of oil 
prices upwards for several years, however hard the 
sheikhs may press them for more. Moreover, the com- 
petition for coal may not come simply from the black 
oils. 

There are chances, at least, that during the sixties 
substantial extra supplies of cheap energy, in oil and 
natural gas, may become available to Western Europe. 
Saharan oil may still mean no more at that time than 
an additional potentially vast source of crude capable 
of diversifying and further reinsuring the security of 
world sources of supply, and casting its shadow across 
world oil prices. But natural gas from France’s own 
Lacq, and (once the transport problems are solved) gas 
from the Sahara, Venezuela, or the Middle East, could 
promise Europe vastly larger supplies of a new, cheap 
primary fuel. Transport of. gas by tanker has already 
been achieved by Anglo-American enterprise, in experi- 
mental quantities. This could bring such great economic 
advantages that it comes into the category of technical 
problems that compel their own commercial solution in 
not too long a time. A technical breakthrough that 
would make large-scale transport of liquid gas economic 
before the middle sixties could happen ; if it were to 
occur it could upset any shaky equilibrium that 
European coal may be able to achieve after the present 
crisis passes. Natural gas, ultimately, is just another 
version of competition from oil. It was with these possi- 
bilities in mind that one European fuel expert said wryly 
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some weeks ago: “The main strength, if you like to 
call it that, of the coal position in Europe may lie in the 
reluctance of the big oil companies to deal it really 
crippling blows.” 


American coal .at- about $16 a ton landed may 
not necessarily be the sharpest competition, therefore, 
that European coalmining has to face over the next 
decade. But even at that price imported energy would 
be cheaperthan many European mines could stand. 
Unless total demand for energy rises much more sharply 
than was assumed even in the fuel forecasts of a 
few years ago, it will be hard to justify investment 
in.any mining capacity from.which coal would be much 
above the likely price of imported energy; and one 
has to reckon that manpower costs in mining, at least, 
are likely to go on rising.. Belgium’s is the weakest 
industry ; but the others could hardly avoid cutting back 
some of their own high-cost production. It may not be 
impossible for some coalmining to, match the increases 
in productivity that other industries achieve ; but to do 
this almost certainly requires concentration of its 
capacity: 


O NCE one assumes that there may be energy to spare 
over the practical “ planning period,” forecasts of 
Europe’s likely total demand for fuel over the next 
decade or so become less important. If) there is 
enough energy for consumers to choose, the important 
thing is to guess how much of each different kind may 
be sold. _But while spectators may be glad to let the 
market decide, producers cannot avoid taking a view. 
Looking to specific sectors of demand, European coal 
producers today can see a sheltered and expanding 
market for metallurgical coking, if not for other forms 
of coal carbonisation. Direct reduction of iron by other 
fuels may well supplement the blast furnace in 10 to 15 
years’ time, but will hardly begin to replace it until 
years later. Electricity generation is not in the same 
sense a protected. market, but coal has at least 
no technical disadvantages there. Provided that it can 
meet imported fuels on price, European: coal should 
find a market in the power stations until nuclear genera- 
tion offers chances of being genuinely cheaper—which 
Europeans recognise maybe a long time. Coal may 
reasonably be preferred to oil for power while the prices 
are comparable, though lignite and some other low-cost 
fuels, including in the initial stages natural gas, will 
compete with it in power generation. Coal’s future for 
carbonisation into manufactured gas does not look 
promising ; total gasification processes offer better 
chances, though commercial imports of natural gas 
would delay their development. In industrial and 
domestic markets, future demand for coal will depend 
largely upon its ability to compete in price effectively 
enough to offset prejudices against dirty and incon- 
venient fuels, though other fuels may come in mainly 
to supplement its basic heating job. 

Though they have been rather more bluntly prepared 
than Britain has been to talk about protecting domestic 
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coal against temporary crises, “ manifest” or not, the 
countries of Western Europe are now looking forward 
more cold-bloodedly than Britain is to a period in which 
their mines will be able to sell only as much coal as 
can match the price of imported energy. They are less 
deeply committed to prestige investment in expensive 
forms of nuclear generation, and they will be glad to 
gain more time for trying out prototypes. The coal 
lobbies of Western Europe are not necessarily less 
potent—and they have a broader political base—than in 
Britain ; their nuclear lobbies are younger but no less 
organised. But the prospect of a levelling off in coal 
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production and perhaps a clear decline by the end of the 
sixties is merely one side of the penny for these 
countries ; the other is the chance not only of cheap 
energy from the world market, but also cheap energy 
within their own borders or in nearby territories—if 
they are still under their control. The Sahara could 
still prove a mirage politically, but it no longer seems 
to be one economically. This prospect of fuel in plenty 
seems to the French at least to be their own plenty. 
Europe can look towards energy to spare in the medium 
run with much less mixed feelings than this awkward 
fact may arouse in Britain. 


Machines for Lancashire 


If the Government has given the miflowners the 
will to re-equip along with some of the 
wherewithal, the tools wil! be readily forthcoming 
for the job 


Eancashire about the chance that re-equipment 

on a really substantial scale will-result from ‘the 
Government’s help’ for ‘reorganisation: of "the" cotton 
industry. The spinners ‘and weavers-who would have 
to put £3 of their own’ moncy alongside every pound 
from ithe Government are cautiousj°and the textile 
machinery makers are sceptical’ about the -published 
estimates of investment; in terms of extra demand for 
their products. These machinery manufacturers have 
lived with Lancashire cotton for: many years:~ ‘they 
remember ‘other plans to increase’ investment: | Sir 
Stafford Cripps’s: subsidies. for re-equipment in “the 
industry applied only to the spinning ‘section, where it 
had some effect. The weavers have had no previous aid; 
British Northrop; the main producer-of automatic looms 
in Britain, followed official advice to expand its capacity 
after the war, but the increase in home sales did not 
come. Textile Machinery Makers, who have a virtual 
monopoly of the manufacture of spinning machinery in 
Britain, were exporting about 90 per cent.-of their out- 
put in 1947. For ten years after that they managed 
to sell 25 per cent at home ; last year they were again 
exporting 90 per cent, with some short-time working 
and redundancy. 


Last week’s white paper estimated. that roughly £48 
million might be needed to modernise the spinning and 
doubling capacity that Lancashire expects to be able to 
keep in being. Such an investment would buy 33 million 
new ring spindles_plus some ancillary equipment ; . this 
is the number that the spinners regard as the total 
they need. ‘With 34 million ring spindles already 
installed since the wat. and, 73,million, as the , total 
capacity required, most of the plant would then 
be postwar. The figure of £48 million would be’ about 


Oe and scepticism are the reigning moods in 


half as much again as their average yearly investment 
between 1950 and 1957, but the Government would pay 
most of the difference. During that period about half the 
total expenditure went on spindles. The spinners think 
that.in future a higher proportion can be spent on 
spindles, they feel.that card-room and blowing-room 
machinery needs, littl modernisation—though some 
machinery, makers argue that. the, spinners” failure 
to. gain much in productivity from their postwar invest- 
ment is. partly through lack of attention to this section. 
Few. expect. the whole 33 million spindles to be 
installed in the ,five years the ,Government has “in 
mind. Some in the machinery industry doubt whether 
the rate_of installation of spindles achieved in’ the 
1950s will be much éxcéeded; ‘this would ‘meam little 
more than 14 million spindles in five years. 

The weavers. estimate, ¢ven more roughly, that they 
may need, £30-45, million. By putting a rather larger 
proportion: into..actual looms .than they did in the 
ten years after the war, they think they could get 
about :40,000 ,automatic looms ,for this investment, 
conversion . of existing looms, and ancillary. equip- 
ment. Here again,..the machinery makers consider 
that, to make the best use of the automatics, much 
expenditure would also be needed ‘on preparatory 
machinery. and on the, modernisation of the mills—by 
such improvements as the installation of air-conditioning 
plant. But even 40,000 more automatic looms would 
bring the score up to no more than 80,000-90,000, 
out of an estimated total, after scrapping, of 170,000 
looms of all types. In the United States all’ looms are 
already automatic, in France over ‘§0 ‘per ‘cent, and in 
Italy over’ 65 per cent. But the’ weavers” investment 
has been limited mainly by lack of financial resources, 
for they ‘have been squeezed between more *power- 
fully organised suppliers and-customers. In the finish- 
ing section, the white’ paper states, there cis little need 
for te-equipment, ° 

Technical ‘development in‘ textile machinety stopped 
during the war. ‘Today, for the fitst time’ since then, 
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there are a number of promising innovations available, 
but hardly ready for general adoption. The Government 
re-equipment programme is embarrassingly timed for 
these developments. These include the spinning of 
yarn direct from the sliver, cutting out several prepara- 
tory processes ; the Shirley automatic loom for fine 
fabrics, developed at the Cotton Industry Research 
Association, and now being put into production by 
Wilson and Longbottom ; the Draper shuttleless loom, 
an American development of the Sulzer shuttleless loom 
which promises to be more flexible ; and the use of 
chloride in bleaching processes. All these could reduce 
cotton production costs, but it would be a bold step to 
base a re-equipment programme on their use. One tech- 
nical advantage of large-scale re-equipment, as part of a 
deliberate rethinking of the industry’s role, is that 
Lancashire’s future market will remain domestic: it 
must buy equipment with that basic market in mind. 
Modern textile machinery is far more efficient, but 
also somewhat less flexible, than the old. 


ow well equipped is Britain’s textile machinery 
H industry to meet this Government-generated in- 
crease in demand for its products ? The two principal 
companies, TMM and British Northrop, both have 
some surplus capacity today and consider that they can 
meet any likely demand. Their doubt is rather whether 
the scheme will really produce any substantial increase 
in expenditure on plant. The TMM combine was 
capable of producing about 1.2 million spindles and 
ancillary equipment a year in 1946, and despite con- 
siderable concentration, involving the closing of several 
factories and the rebuilding of others, its present 
capacity has not been significantly reduced. If the most 
optimistic suggestions, of orders for 33 million new 
spindles in the next five years, were fulfilled then 
TMM’s capacity might be strained. No one seriously 
expects this, but TMM would be embarrassed by a 
sudden bunching of orders from all companies at once, 
as soon as the scheme comes into effect. Unless, by then, 
Hong Kong were persuaded to impose restriction on its 
exports of yarn to Britain to put heart into Lancashire, 
this is not likely to happen ; and if it did TMM could 
always lengthen its delivery dates and take on some 
extra labour. 

British Northrop has greatly expanded its capacity 
since the war. Today it’ could build about 8,000 to 
10,000 looms a year, but is believed recently to have 
been producing no more than 2,000 to 3,000, some 
being for wool. Cotton has taken fewer than 2,000 
looms a year since the end of the war. This firm 
has therefore been forced to diversify its output to 
occupy its expanded factory. In the unlikely event that 
40,000 new looms actually were required in the next 
five years its capacity might be strained. But the com- 
pany would have no difficulty in meeting the more 
probable estimates that Lancashire may order about 
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20,000 to 25,000 looms—which sound optimistic, 


Some of the machinery will be bought abroad: 
rightly, imported machinery will qualify equally for the 
government grant. Most machinery now imported is 
of types used to prepare the spun yarn for weaving ; 
American and Swiss equipment is among the best in 
this class. It can be imported duty-free if it can be 
shown that no British equivalent is available, though 
recently the Board of Trade has shown itself hard to 
convince on this point. Perhaps because of its pre- 
dominantly horizontal structure, the British cotton 
industry has tended to neglect the gains in productivity 
that automatic preparatory equipment can give ; lack 
of demand at home seems the main reason why British 
preparatory machinery is less advanced than foreign. 


In general, British textile machinery seems com- 
parable to that of foreign machinery makers in technical 
qualities and price ; the market for textile machinery is 
international, and though one company may get ahead 
in one direction for.a while, other companies cannot 
remain in the market if they do not catch up. The 
British machinery makers may suffer from a small and 
largely undiscriminating home market, which gives less 
incentive to technical progress than some of their rivals 
enjoy ; but their large export sales show that they 
remain broadly competitive. 

An increase in the size of that home market is one 
thing that the machinery industry hopes will result from 
the reorganisation plan ; knowing, how Lancashire’s 
foreign rivals operate, it realises how much. would have 
to be done to bring the home industry level in equip- 
ment. But there are few companies in Lancashire 
that appear capable of employing modern equipment 
to best advantage: doubts are bound to remain 
whether the most far-reaching programme of re-equip- 
ment will inevitably revive this industry. It needs 
keener technical management as well as new hardware. 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


Comments on pages 790, 791 and 794 on 
Beecham Group Bristol Aeroplane 


De Beers United Drapery Stores 
ICI Albert E. Reed 

United Molasses France, Fenwick 

** Slubbers ”’ Wilmot-Breeden 
Whitbread Investors Mutual 


LONDON AND NEW YORK 


Stocks, prices, yields and security indices 
on page 792 


LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
The week’s movements reported on page 794 


MONEY AND EXCHANGES 


Money market report, exchange rates and 
public finance on page 795 
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BUSINESS NOTES 








THE MAGAZINE FIGHT 





Struggle for George Newnes 


T now seems that the News of the World has missed 

the chance of securing control of George Newnes, the 
magazine group, for this week a formidable competitor, 
Odhams Press, has entered the lists with a better bid. The 
last act of the News of the World (through Hambros Bank 
which has not been too lucky in recent take-over struggles) 
was to raise its cash bid by 11s. 6d. to gos. for every 
Newnes ordinary share; the directors said that this was 
their “last word ” and that they did not intend to improve 
upon it. The directors of George Newnes, who own a 
good number of the shares themselves, turned the original 
bid from the News of the World down flat. They 
promised to brood on the second offer ; then Odhams came 
in and now they recommend shareholders to accept the 
Odhams bid. 

The News of the World bid in cash was worth just 
over {11 million for a group whose gross profits are of 
the order of £1,600,000. The Odhams bid is equivalent 
to £12,700,000, but it is partly in shares and partly in 
cash, with two 1os. ordinary shares in Odhams plus 46s. 
in cash for every £1 Newnes ordinary share. On the eve 
of the bid, Odhams shares stood at 27s. 6d., making the 
bid worth roos. a share. On the intimation that another 
bid was coming, Newnes shares had already gained 6s. 9d. 
to 94s. 3d. and when the details were made known they 
went up to 95s. but the Odhams shares weakened to 26s. 3d. 

To acquire all the 2,467,500 shares in Newnes would 
involve creating nearly 5 million new Odhams shares—a 
large addition to the 6,897,142 shares in issue ; but the 
directors say that they would expect to be able to maintain 
the dividend at 174 per cent on the enlarged capital. Like 
the News of the World, Odhams itself does not command 
the liquid resources to provide for the £53 million cash 
element of its bid, but presumably Odhams will have no 
difficulty in securing temporary finance and if its bid 
succeeds its capital problem should be less formidable than 
the problem that would face the News of the World if it 
secured control. Odhams is now bound to make the 
running: its offer remains open longer than that of the 
News of the World and it calls for a 75 per cent acceptance 
whereas the News of the World adopted the more usual 
formula of 90 per cent, or less at the directors’ discretion. 


Two Heavyweights 


If Odhams secures control of Newnes it will be by far 
the biggest of the magazine groups. Its directors, indeed, 
have had expansion in mind for some months. They were 
on the point of making a counter-bid for Amalgamated 
Press when the Daily Mirror sought control of that group, 
and the Daily Mirror had to improve on its original offer 
to gain the day. A few months later Odhams made a suc- 
cessful bid for the Hulton Press. This concentration. of 
the magazine industry can perhaps be seen # the answer 


to the competition of television for the public’s attention 
and as an advertising medium. Odhams must prudently 
expect much more aggressive competition from Amal- 
gamated Press, and the merger with their most powerful 





CODHAMS PRESS 


GEORGE NEWNES 
Estimated 


Estimated 
circulation circulation 
’000s ’ 
Wes cinedsescus 3,160 Woman’s Own..... 2,458 
Woman’s Realm.... 1,253 Woman's Day...... 921 
lohan Gull’. cs oo ose 968 Modern Woman.... 202 
Everywoman ....... 326 COPE Ne ec cdiecees 904 
Picturegoer ........ 306 Amateur Gardening. 271 
Ideal Home ........ 233 Tie Meter. ocsiies 117 
_. HULTON PRESS AMALGAMATED PRESS 
Lilliput ......6.0005 102 Woman’s Weekly .. 1,549 
Housewife .......4 co Woman's Iilustrated. 874 
Farmer’s Weekly... 154 Woman and Home.. 675 
Eagle foo 0. su 720 Valentine .......... 510 
OO I et 620 Popular Gardening. . 179 
The Autocar ....... “a: 





existing competitor may in some degree be defensive. But it 
will hardly make economic sense for the group to grow 
so big unless it can achieve a corresponding internal con- 
centration of its energies on the big circulation magazines, 


and that may involve some sacrifice among the less 
successful ones. 


MOTORS 


The Marriage Will Not Take Place 


OR the second time in five years, Standard and Rover 
F “ have been unable to reach agreement as to the merger 
terms which they could recommend their shareholders to 
accept ; negotiations have, therefore, been discontinued.” 
On the other hand, Standard announced this week, good 
progress is being made in the negotiations for the sale of 
Standard’s tractor producing assets to Masséy-Fercuson, 
for which they now produce Ferguson tractors under 
contract, and a further announcement will be made a¢ soon 
as possible. Standard §s. ordinary shares fell from 11s. 64. 
to 10s. 6d. on the announcement that the deal with Rover 
had fallen through. 

With the tractor deal, no doubt, largely in mind, Standard 
this week also formally separated its car and tractor manu- 
facturing interests, by forming two further wholly owned 
subsidiary companies, Standard Motor Company (1959) Ltd 
and Standard Tractor Company (1959) Ltd “for the pur- 
pose of taking over and operating as separate organisations ” 
its existing car and the tractor divisions. The original com- 
pany will continue as a holding company. The announce- 
ment says this separation is in line with the “ policy of 
decentralisation ” which the directors have been considering 
for some time as a result of the expansion of its car manu- 
facturing organisation ; it may indicate some continued 
interest in the tractor field. 

Standard, in these new circumstances, may receive.a sub- 
stantial cash payment from, Massey-Harris for its tractor 
facilities for the remainder of its contract ; presumably the 
large Massey-Ferguson holding of Standard shares will be 
dealt with at the same time. Lord Tedder has said that 
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a small cash distribution will probably be made: but that 
the money will mainly be used to build up car production. 
The failure of negotiations with Rover has again frustrated 
for the time being what would have been a most interesting 
merger between an efficient medium-sized producer of 
popular cars in fairly direct competition with the biggest 
mass producers in the business, and a firm with an excep- 
tional engineering reputation producing a highly saleable 
overland vehicle plus cars designed and priced for the 
professional middle classes. On its own, Standard is hoping 
to increase its car and commercial vehicle production to 
175,000 a year by the end of 1960. — 


BANKING CONTROL 


Tasks for Lord Radcliffe 


OUR questions of banking control that are doubtless 
F receiving the attention of the Radcliffe Committee 
were raised this week by Lord Monckton, chairman. of the 
Midland Bank, in his presidential address to the Institute 
of Bankers. The lifting of the credit squeeze last year had 
led him to wonder whether a new chapter was opening in 
banking history ; but he is sure that. the relaxation. then 
granted “ does not mean that the banks have been perman- 
ently liberated from official direction as to their lending 
operations.” On the contrary, they “may have to become 
accustomed to restraints”. that “ would have been bitterly 
resented by our forebears.” 

Lord Monckton expresses no opinion upon what form of 
control may be desirable, but he seems to assume that some 
supplementation of the “ old-style monetary instruments ” 
is necessary, On that assumption, he agrees with most other 
bankers that there is need to find a method that will not, 
as did the recent direct controls over bank advances, “ have 
the disadvantage of stultifying inter-bank competition and 
individual banking enterprise.” That is the first problem ; 
the second one, which likewise emerges from recent experi- 
ence, is to find a way of restricting bank credit that is not 
liable to be frustrated in some degree by diversions of 
business into channels not readily muscepeible to control. 
The third problem is to harmonise the workings of all the 
instruments of economic control.-siid the fourth is to demon- 
strate, by appropriaté “ public relations,” the “ objectivity ” 
With which the instruments are used. From this analysis 
of difficulties an evident moral emerges, but Lord Monckton 
omitted to point it. The more the chosen instruments of 
monetary control are “ market ” instruments, the less signifi- 
cant will most of these difficulties be. 


BUILDING AND CONSTRUCTION 


Signs of Spring 


HE volume of building and construction work in Britain 

fell slightly during 1958, compared with the previous 
year ; total value increased, owing to a rise in overall build- 
ing costs, to £2,168 million, of which £1,405 million was 
new work. There are some indications that this performance 
was matched, if not slightly bettered, during the first quarter 
of this year. Total new housing starts in the first quarter 
rose to 71,292, compared with 56,825 a year earlier ; while 
public authorities increased their housebuilding programmes 
by more than a quarter over the previous period, private 
housebuilding showed an even greater rise. Houses under 
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construction at the end of the period totalled 239,196, with 
the biggest increase again recorded in the private sector. 
However, building employment was lower in both January 
and February, and was only slightly higher in March, than 
a year earlier. 

The Government’s invitation to local authorities to step 
up their building programmes during this year should mean 
a rise in this spending of perhaps £50 million, of which 
rather more than a third will be accounted for by housing. 
Private industrial building, on the other hand, declined last 
year, and there is little indication yet that it has turned the 
corner, Applications for-industrial building schemes, how- 
ever, showed a sharp rise during the first quarter ; schemes 
totalling 15.6 million square feet were approved in that 
period, an increase of 36 per cent over the first quarter of 
1958. This was the highest figure for a year and a half ; 
while many of these schemes are abandoned after receiving 
approval, individual projects can make a big difference to 
the figures, so large an increase may indicate that indus- 
trialists’ expectations have become more optimistic than they 
were at the end of last year. 

Some indication of present and future activity in the 
building industry can be had from the demand for building 
materials, and here also the picture looks brighter. Deliveries 
of finished steel for building and constructional engineering 
averaged 23,400 tons a week during the first quarter, which 
was about ten per cent higher than in the preceding three 
months, though still substantially below the same period a 
year earlier. Concrete and cement producers report that 
demand has been steadily rising during each of the first four 
months of this year, and has exceeded the same period a 
year earlier. This may indicate an increase in commercial 
building, where concrete has probably gained in recent years 
at the expense of steel ; steel, on the other hand, continues 
to be the most important material in industrial building, 
which may explain its relatively smaller rise in demand. The 
increase in housebuilding has been reflected in a sharp up- 
turn in demand for bricks, resulting in deliveries well above 
last year’s leve] during the first quarter, and particularly the 
past two months, 


BARCLAYS BANK 


Too Great Expectations 


HE market, having noted the terms on which the other 
7 clearing banks have raised new capital, took an opti- 
mistic view of the terms at which Barclays Bank would make 
its rights issue of ordinary stock. Before the details of the 
issue were announced the shares had been bid up to 66s., 
to yield 3.64 per cent on a 12 per cent dividend. This, it 
turns out, will be a one for five rights issue at 4os. per 
share, to be followed by a scrip issue in the same proportion 
on the enlarged capital. For 1959 the directors intend to 
pay a 6 per cent interim dividend on the existing capital 
and a final dividend of 5 per cent on the capital as increased 
by the rights and scrip issues, equivalent to 12 per cent on 
the existing capital plus the rights issue. 

These terms came as something of a disappointment. 
With the shares at 66s., the rights would have been worth 
4s. 6d.; but in initial dealings ex rights the price of the 
old shares was marked down from the equivalent price of 
61s. 73d. to 57s. 9d., putting a premium of 17s. 9d. on 
the new shares. The price of the existing shares was thus 
adjusted toa yield basis of 4.15 per cent, which is in line 
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GOOD FOR A MILLION 


In a few short years the whole science of electronics has been transformed by the invention 
of the transistor, the tiny device that performs a similar function to a radio valve but 
ther has the added advantages of small size, low current consumption and almost unlimited life. 
»pti- Transistors are used extensively in a great variety of applications, from hearing aids 
nake and pocket radios to computers and guided missiles. Their rapid adoption by equipment 
’ the manufacturers in Britain is due in no small measure to the Mullard Design Philosophy. 
66s., From its conception in the laboratory, every Mullard silicon or germanium transistor 
is, it is realistically designed for large scale production thus giving the equipment 
per manufacturer the assurance of consistent quality and performance, ample and 
rtion continuous supplies, and low cost. 
id to In this way industry is able to apply the benefits of transistor research 
pital quickly, safely and economically. 
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Searching for the right answer 


Data processing continues to play an increas- 
ingly important role in the conduct of modern 
business. Punched card equipment, electronic 
calculators and computers provide more business 
information in less time than any other form of 
office machinery. Users of these methods have 
always known most about their business soonest. 

The widened range of equipment of I-C-T, and its 
integrated technical development, is rapidly opening up 
new fields of application. Choice of I-C-T equipment ranges 
through punched card machines using 21, 40, 80 and 160 


column cards—to small, medium and large electronic 


computers, employing combinations of punched cards, 
paper tapes and magnetic tapes. 

Determining the optimum method of employing data 
processing equipment is a highly skilled task. I-C-T staff 
are experienced in these matters; their knowledge and 
experience have proved valuable to enterprises of widely 
divergent character and size, from firms employing under 
20 people to corporations of international repute, local 
authorities and nationalised industries. They can help you, 

If you think your research, production, marketing or 
financial affairs are capable of improvement there are well 
established reasons for believing that the combination of 
I-C-T staff, equipment and training will provide you with 
the right answer. We suggest you get in touch with us, 


INTERNATIONAL COMPUTERS 
AND TABULATORS LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : GLOUCESTER HOUSE, 149 PARK LANE, LONDON, W.1 
TELEPHONE: HYDE PARK 8080 

OFFICES THROUGHOUT THE UNITED KINGDOM AND OVERSEAS 

ALL THE RESOURCES OF HOLLERITH AND POWERS-SAMAS 
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with the yields obtainable on other bank shares. After 
the rights issue (which will raise £11,123,828) and 
the scrip issue, Barclays’ share capital will rise from 
£28,576,617 to £40,812,828 and its published reserves will 
fall from £21,000,c00 to £19,887,617. Thus the ratio that 
capital and reserves bear to the latest available figure for 
deposits will rise from 3.32 to 4.06 per cent. 


ADVERTISING 


Commercials Cover the World 


EN years ago one could advertise one’s goods over tele- 
Th vision only in the United States, Brazil, Cuba and 
Mexico ; today, according to a new international directory* 
of commercial television published this week, the advertiser 
can reach 240 million people in 32 countries, and its authors 
reckon that in ten years the viewing audience for commer- 
cials may reach 360 million. Outside the United States and 
Britain, coverage is often restricted to regions surrounding 
the capital city ; but from the point of view of hard selling, 
this may not matter, because that is where the buying power 
is concentrated; too. The price varies immensely; a 
half-minute “spot” reaching 300,000 sets~at peak hours 
costs from £550 in one country to £20 in another. But the 
nature of the commercial announcements offered varies too: 
in Germany, for example, the state broadcasting chain sells 
advertising time, but packs it in between 7.25 pm and 8 pm 
every day (though a second television network, which may 
be run by commercial companies, is being considered). 

Few other countries, as yet, seem to take commercial 
television with the elaborate seriousness that British com- 
panies have borrqwed from the United States: not many, 
for example, have set up the complex audience measurement 
systems such as are conducted by Intam Ltd, one of the 
publishers of this new directory. And where television time 
is cheap, few advertisers bother to produce the expensive 
announcements used in this country, where about {800 may 
be spent on a 30-second live motion film, roughly as much 
as it costs to transmit it once at peak hours from London. 
In Latin America, at the other extreme, the low price of 
broadcasting time is often matched by inexpensive produc- 
tion of announcements, which may. be no more than a jingle 
borrowed from commercial radio and sung in front of a 
stage backcloth. 


COTTON INDUSTRY 


Compensation for Workers 


HE cotton spinning and weaving unions. have now 
reached agreement with the employers on the broad 
terms of compensation for workers who lose their jobs when 
mills are shut down under the government-assisted reorgani- 
sation scheme. The government made its offer of help 
conditional: upon the employers undertaking to compensate 
displaced workers. Such schemes exist in other industries, 
such as coal mining, but none have been worked out in 
similar circumstances. In cotton, entitlement to compensa- 
tion will be graduated according to age, on the assumption 
that this is a reasonable guide to length of service since full 
records are not available. | 
The scale of payments, given in detail in the table, pro- 





* The Intam Data Book on International Commercial Television. 
Prepared by Intam Ltd in association with LPE Television Ltd. 
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vides eleven weeks’ wages for workers aged 45, 17 weeks’ 
wages for workers aged 55, and a maximum of 30 weeks 
for workers aged 65 and over. Unemployment will be 
heaviest in mule spinning, where the work is done by men 
and the average age is higher than in ring spinning, where 


Week's Week’s Women are em- 
Age west Age yaane ployed. Taking as a 
ue ue . 
one! Ree te ee 15 Suide the average 
24-26 ssn B=; SOBO naa. 16 weekly wage of 
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me “ota i er 26 : 
inate 12 Se 28 65-year-old worker 
4PAB . cinere 13 65 and £390. The average 
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weekly wage in ring 
spinning is about £8 and in weaving nearly £11. The money 
will be paid by instalments ; if a worker obtains another job 
at the same wage compensation will cease, and if the new job 
pays less than the old one the difference will be made good 
during the remaining weeks of compensation. — Full details 
have still to be worked out. It is assumed. that compensa- 
tion wil] not affect entitlement to unemployment relief, and 
though payments will not be made in a lump sum it is 
understood that they will not be liable to tax. 

The scheme raises two questions. Should compensation 
cease or be reduced when a worker gets another job ? The 
treatment of labour should be on the same footing as capital. 
Shareholders in mills that are compensated for closing down 
will be able to put their capital to work elsewhere, and an 
executive is compensated for loss of office irrespective of 
subsequent employment. A worker who subsequently 
obtains the same kind of job—sometimes in the same firm— 
may suffer no loss of expectation, but people who have to 
take different jobs will. This scheme confuses a severance 
payment of compensation with a kind of supplementary 
maintenance provision during unemployment: the two 
should be kept separate. Secondly, it seems inequitable 
that a 50-year-old worker should receive less than half as 
much compensation as one of 65. The latter’s expectations 
are much shorter, and his domestic commitments probably 
smaller, than those of a man of 50. 


NEW IMF QUOTAS 


Britain’s Subscription 


HE gold and convertible currency reserves will be drawn 

down this month by £58 million to meet the gold 
portion ‘of the increased British quota to the International 
Monetary Fund. Britain’s contribution to this increased 
quota, in addition to the £58 million in gold, will amount 
to £174 million in sterling, which will be held in the United 
Kingdom in the form of interest free notes. The result will 
be to give the United Kingdom a new quota with the IMF 
of $1,950 million, 50 per cent above the present figure of 
$1,300 million. 

Although the gold portion will come out of the reserve 
it will be automatically and unconditionally available to the 
United Kingdom if it wishes to draw it from the fund in 
whatever currency it chooses. The IMF rule is that within 
its gold tranche a member has the right to draw currencies 
from the Fund without question. The gold will thus be 
available at one remove and the transfer, which probably 
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involves no physical move of metal, will involve no weaken- 
ing of the reserve behind sterling. Indeed, since the 
increased quota beyond the amount of the gold tranche will 
in due course be available to Britain, it can be looked wpe 
as a source of strength. 

The increase in IMF subscriptions i is also likely to involve 
a further withdrawal of gold from the published UK reserve 
when other members of the sterling area pay their increased 
subscriptions. The precise amount of the transfer has yet 
to be calculated, but the Chancellor of the Exchequer in 
his budget speech estimated that these payments by other 
sterling area countries might involve a further £40 million 
from the published gold reserve. 


OIL 


Secure Supplies, Insecure Prices 


OTENTIAL oil supplies from various areas, including 
entirely mew areas, have never in the history of the 
industry been at a higher level than at present, and the 
surplus world tanker capacity in spite of the financial 
problems to which it gives rise, does provide a considerably 
greater flexibility in supply and transportation than has ever 
existed before.” Summing up the state of the world oil 
business at present, Lord Godber could in his remarks at 
the annual meeting of “ Shell” Transport & Trading, paint 
out that the world oil surplus, which had to some extent been 
brought about by a deliberate diversification of supplies 
follewing the Suez incident, should: answer most questions 
about.. security of. future oil supplics to Europe, Mr 
Nickerson of Socony, Mobil Inc. had made much the same 
point in New York this week, when he noted that demand 
for oil in the free world had almost doubled between 1948, 
but potential supply had increased two-and-a-half times. 
This had had a depressing effect on prices, but the fact that 
two-thirds of the free world’s known oil reserves were con- 
centrated in the Middle East made it “prudent and 
desirable ” for oil men to go on finding alternative reserves. 
Security of supply through the development of new 
sources, however, means pressures on the industry’s profit 
margins, even though demand for oil is now recovering its 
accustomed rate of advance. Lord Godber said that the 
volume of Shell group sales in the first quarter of this year 
had been substantially higher than in the corresponding 
months of 1958 (when recession was already affecting sales) ; 
but “ strong competition for markets continues to prevail.” 


COMMODITIES 


Recovery on a Broad Front 


OMMODITY prices are still creeping up on a broad front. 
i, The Economist commodity’ indicator now stands at 
91 (1952= 100), four per cent higher than at the begin- 
ning of the year and eight per cent above the October 
trough, its lowest point for over nine years. Five items are 
mainly responsible for the recovery. Sisal and copra have 
risen by 40 per cent and 35 per cent respectively since 
the beginning of October ; rubber has risen by over one- 
quarter and wool by one-fifth. Zinc is 15 per cent higher, 
tin and copper are dearer on balance, while lead is almost 
unchanged. Cotton prices have rallied recently and jute 
is up. Among the grains, maize has become dearer, while 
wheat and barley show little change. Tea and cocoa are 
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higher, but coffee is down. Sugar, after a brief rally, has 
fallen back. 


HOW PRICES HAVE MOVED 


Oct.7 jan.2 May 20 Oct.7 Jan.2 May 20 
£ per ton , d. per Ib 


Copper... 220 220 Rubber . 24, #24. 3 
Lead cease 72 7234 7i Cotton .. 254 23% 23% 
ee 6634 75 78 Wooltops 90 90 108 
Wheat... 27!2 28'4 27'2 Ss. per cwt. 
Maize .... 19!2 214 21 Coots .<.° Zea 306 

SS eee 72 80 100 Sugar.... Ws 32 263, 


With the prospect of further industrial expansion in the 
United States and Europe commodities may continue to 
rise. But any further advance may be modest and on a 
narrower front. In all the major non-ferrous metals there 
is still a surplus of production capacity if not of current 
supplies. The surplus of copper in the United States has 
been absorbed because consumers have been buying in 
anticipation of a 


oe strike in the mining 
COMMODITY PRICES industries, but in the 

Ali items rest of the world 

producers’ stocks 


have risen. Supplies 
of some agricultural 
products, especially 
wheat and. maize, 
coffee and sugar are 
far in excess of 
requirements, and 
prices are held up: by apenstinians action. Supplies of wool, 
in contrast, seem in reasonable balance with consumption 
and copra is short. The strength ef rubber prices reflects 
the. increase: in free world consumption and heavier buying 
by the Communist counttries.. Prices of both rubber and 
copper have ‘recently been affected by reports of possible 
sales from the United States strategic stock, though it now 
seems clear that nothing will be offered for sale this year. 
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SHIPPING 


Freight Rates Flat 


LTHOUGH the Chamber of Shipping index of tramp 
A voyage rates for April at 68.6 (1952=100) showed an 
increase of 3.5 points over the previous month, it is still 
below the level of January and the Jast quarter of 1958. 
The same is true of the time charter index, which declined 
by 0.8 points.in April. In the first two weeks of May rates 
again hardened slightly, but this ‘may be due partly to pre- 
Whitsun holiday activity and partly to a growing preference 
for shipowners to lay their ships up rather than to’ continhe 
accepting rates that show no profit. ‘A determined effort 
on the part of tramp’ shipowners to do this would certainly 
accentuate the effect, but owners ‘would probably come 
rushing back to the market ‘immediately rates became 
profitable. ‘There has been discussion of stabilising the 
market by means of a compensation scheme for laid-up 
tonnage, but so far this appears to have defeated all attempts 
to introduce one. 

Tanker markets have been following much the same pat- 
tern. Charterers are beginning to find that owners are no 
longer prepared to accept cut-price figures for prompt fix- 
tures and would rather withdraw their ships from the markct. 
Alternatively, quite a number of tankers have found employ- 
ment in the grain trades, in which they can seriously 
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What price precision? 


The Man at the Top must time his appoint- 
ere ments unerringly. Where time is money, 
nt | 


Movado Kingmatic precision is indispensable. 
1as 


The Kingmatic is handsome, robust, elegant, 
Swiss. It is automatic, self-winding and water- 
proof. The price of constant accuracy? 
£38-5-Od. forthe steel-cased, 28jewelmodel. 
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Next time take the liqueur that 
everyone is drinking. The ancient 
recipe for Drambuie includes old 
Scotch whisky, heather honey and 


WE'RE USING WONMEN’'S eee 
WEEKLIES THIS YEAR, 


BUT FIRST ON OUR LIST Take a hand 


is THE RADIO TIMES of to 


bacco leaf... 
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Whatever other media we decide to use we 
always head our list of publications with the 
RADIO TIMES. 


Our product is for the housewife. By adver- 


LISLUg lu 2O WUdlicu'e “wuuhly publivwticns +e 
can reach, without duplication, approximately 
68% of them. But the Radio Times alone 





bind the leaves tight with 
sail cord . . . store in a 


cool cellar for weeks . . . 
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thin slices . . . rub a slice 


covers 55% of all housewives in the country— between your hands 

a far greater proportion than any other single and smell . . . ah, that rich, 

publication. full-flavoured aroma 
Obviously the Radio Times must come first tells you it is matured . . . 

on our list. With Radio Times and even only ‘ 

two women’s magazines, we reach 74% of the eee? a P a and 

country’s housewives. € most truly satistying 


* Figures based ona special tabulation carried out by 
the I.P.A. fieldwork period—January-December, 19* 8. 
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, ‘What's that? You haven’t the ingredients 
handy? Don’t worry. You can buy to- PLAYER'S 
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in a I-oz tin, sealed to keep fresh, at any 
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" undercut dry-cargo tramps while still showing a profit on 
operating costs. This is a further factor that helps to under- 
mine dry-cargo tramp freight rates. Unless there should 
develop a totally unexpected ‘increase in demand for oil, ores 
and other commodities, it seems that it will be a long time 
before the overall surplus of tonnage, both dry-cargo and 
tanker, can be absorbed. The tonnage on offer is still being 
continually swelled by new deliveries from the shipyards, 
although these may soon begin to tail off for dry-cargo ships. 
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fields ; its net assets have more than doubled in the past 
five years, and it now includes 21 companies—22 if the 
Bristol bid is accepted—in England and Wales. All are 
wholly owned, and all but two have been private companies ; 
they have continued to operate under their own names since 
their acquisition, although there has been some revision of 
management, in addition to the supplying of new capitai and 
the introduction of some economies cf scale by Transport 
Development. 

This bid underlines ‘a tendency which has been more or 


INSURANCE 


End of the Season 


ITH the publication of the accounts of the London 
Assurance and the Guardian, the 1958 results of all 
the major insurance companies are now known. The 


less noticeable in all three fields—haulage, lighterage and 
storage—in recent years: the small, often “ one-man ” com- 
panies in these industries are slowly being replaced by 
larger concerns. Many of these smaller firms, one suspects, 
sold out at a time when they were threatened by death 
duties or otherwise ready to go out of business anyway, 
so that the net size of the industries remains almost 
unchanged. ‘Transport Development .now operate some- 
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London Assurance has made a good recovery from the heavy 
underwriting losses which it suffered on fire and accident 
business in North America in the previous two years. 
This loss fell sharply from £1,644,000 in 1957 to £383,000 
last year and after charging overhead expenses and allowing 
for tax credits, the non-life business virtually broke even. 
The dividend, which has been maintained at 4§ per cent, 
is well covered by non-life interest income. The Guardian 
converted a fire and accident underwriting loss of £95,000 
in 1957 into a profit of £661,000, but there was again an 
overall loss on non-life business after charging overheads 
and taxes. Net non-life interest income rose from 
£1,187,000 to £1,445,000 and covered the dividend, which 
has been stepped up from 45 per cent to 523 per cent, with 
enough margin to increase the carry forward by £362,000 
after meeting the net underwriting loss. 

Last year’s fire and accident business of the twenty-three 
leading groups of British insurance companies brought in 
premiums of £646 million, an increase of £30 million on 
1957. Underwriting profits in the fire departments, before 
charging overheads and tax, were £7.2 million, compared 
with £2.5 million in 1957, and accident insurance showed 
a loss of £2.2 million, compared with £3.5 million in the 
previous year. The cautious comments of the chairmen of 
the insurance companies suggest that there may be a further 
modest improvement this year. 


PORTS AND TRANSPORT 


Moving into Consolidation 


HE take-over bid recently made for Bristol Industries 

by the Transport Development Group, if accepted, 
will make Transport Development, a holding company, one 
of the largest private entities in. the combined businesses. 
of transport, lighterage and warehousing in Britain. The 
terms of the formal offer, which is expected to be made in 
the near future, include cash and Transport Development 
shares worth a total of £913,000 in exchange for the 880,000 
ordinary shares of Bristol Industries ; success of the offer 
would add net assets attributable to the equity of around 
£750,000 to the £1} million worth now owned by Transport 
Development. In addition it would mean that the company 
is represented in virtually every area of England, and in 
every major port, in the fields of haulage, storage or 
lighterage. In recent years this group has grown con- 
siderably through acquiring operating companies in these 


thing less than 1,000 road vehicles, which is small compared 
to the 16,000 owned by British Road Services but is none- 
theless roughly twice the size of its nearest private com- 
petitor. The private independent hauliers’ biggest competi- 
tion, however, comes from “C™” licensed vehicles, which 
now number about 1,100,000, and are still the fastest- 
growing section of the industry. 

In lighterage and storage at Britain’s ports, the picture is 
the same: 5-6,000 lighterage craft operating at the Port of 
Lendon, which account for about three-quarters of the total 
in Britain, are increasingly owned by big companies such as 
Corey’s, who ‘handle mainly “ rough goods” such as coal, 
and Transport Development, who are one of the contractors 
for general lighterage to the Port of London. Small firms 
or individual operators do not seem able to meet the in- 
creasingly heavy capital costs of replacement and expansion; 
there seems little reason to doubt that such consolidation 
will continue. 


ELECTRONICS 


Semi-Conductors Grow Up 


EMI-CONDUCTORS are a group of materials, notable among 
them high-purity germanium and silicon, which can 
be used to amplify or rectify electric currents, as ordinary 
electronic valves can be. The transistor, best known of the 
“ solid-state ” devices that employ these materials, can do 
most of the jobs of a valve while taking far less space, less 
power, and without becoming hot while working ; it is also 
far more robust. Over recent years (it was invented only in 
1948) it has steadily been taking over from valves in a 
growing range of electronic equipment 5 its development was 
signalled this week by an International Transistor Exhibi- 
tion in London. Many companies in the electrical industry 
have by now followed the valve and radio makers, who were 
the first in the field ; they are generally more interested in 
rectifiers and other semi-conductor devices of this type than 
in trafisistors themselves: Associated Electrical Industries, 
English Electric, Lucas and Plessey are among the com- 
panies involved. 

Another reinforcement to production here has come from 
the establishment of companies that either use American 
experience, or are the subsidiaries of American companies ; 
International Rectifier and Texas Instruments are recent 
additions to this class. Semi-conductors are one of the 
few products on which imports from the dollar area are 








770 
still subject to import licensing ; as a licence is only granted 
if there is no British equivalent available, only those few 
types in which the Americans are-ahead of British makers 
can be imported. There are now altogether nineteen ¢om- 
panies making semi-conductors'in Britain, of which only 
eleven make transistors themselves. World production is 
growing: fast and is expected to reach too million transistors 
alone this year, About a will be made in Britain ; 
some 60 per cent of these will go inio radio sets and hearing 
aids, and the remainder.into varied industrial usés, of which 
military equipment is one of the most important. ‘Com- 
puters are expected to use many transistors in the future, 
because of the great saving in power and heat they offer ; 
industrial uses im general are those expected to grow fastest 
in the future. Reliability and long life are more important 
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a new device in the latter until its reliability is proved, 

The production .costs of transistors have fallen by over 
50 per cent in the last five years, and some further fall is 
expected in the future. The main factor preventing a 
further fallin production costs is the manual labour involved 
in assembly, $o its mechanisation should make for a consider- 
able reduction of cost, asthe mechanisation of earlier stages 
in the production process has done, But the rapid technical 
development, of the product makes elaborate tooling 
uneconomic. The semi-conductor makers find themselves in 
the position of other manufacturers in technically-advancing 
industries, who have to use relatively primitive production 
methods because the product. is constantly changing ; and 
because they are using these production methods: they can- 
not reduce the cost of the product as much as they otherwise 











































































in industrial uses than im the home ; hence it is better to use 





could. 


World Nitrogen Surveyed 


HE) world’s ‘nitrogen industry today 

represents a total capital. invest- 
ment of about £1,000 million, with a 
total annual production. capacity of 
some 11 million tons, from which about 
9 tmillion’ tons a ‘year are at present 
being produced : - five-sixths of this is 
used in the ‘form of nitrogenous ferti- 
lisers,:*while the) remainder comprises 
a rapidly growing, sange of industrial 
uses, ‘Fhe-past twenty years—an out- 
standing . period...in the. ,industry’s 
growth—have , been marked, by two 
features. First, North America, where 
production has grown five-fold, has 
emerged as an exporter of considerable 
size (although still ranking second to 
Europe in both productiou.and con- 
sumption) ; second, ) the: growth, of 
capacity and economics of ammonia 
manufacture have brought a shift from 
coal and coke, as source materials 
towards fuel oil, refinery gases, -and 
natural gas. 


Ammonia synthesis, is the principal 
method of mianufacturé today, “and 
about 350 synthesis plants in operation 
account for about’ 86 pef cent ‘of world 
capacity, the rést coming ‘from ‘calcium 
cyanide; «Chilean ‘nitrates, sand) by+ 
product faciiti¢s.: Prior: to 1939, over 
90 per cent-ef the, world’s. ammonia 
synthesis . capacity . was ; based .on, coal 
and coke; today,, according to Nitroge 
an. informative new quarterly review, o 
the industry published by ‘the British 
Sulphur Corporation, “it is based ‘as 
follows: 


; Per cent 
be MSGS on o's coc sae 31 
et OE ke Oe 15 
Refinery Gases.........% 9 
Coal and Coke *....i.. 40 
SOE 0 gig 5 ont a5 0 5-0 Mis 0k 5 
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This technological change, freeing the 
industry from) aonecessaty «dependence 


on econemic supplies of coal and coke, 
has made it possible to locate plants m 
countries which, though having a large 
demand for nitrogen and its products, 
were previously forced to import them, 


‘Total demand-has risen simultaneously, 


however, "with the result that world 
trade in nitrogemhas increased to about 
2 tThillion ton$ 4 year, roughly 2} times 
the prewar level. 

What the mdustry calls the “ nutrient 
ratio ” for fertiliser. materials has moved 
in, favour of nitrogen in recent years, 
bringing its share up ‘towards parity 
with ‘phosphates and potash, though 
this trend has been less marked in 
Western Europe than. .elsewhere. 
Ammonium sulphate now accounts for 
30. per cent of world consumption of 
nitrogenous fertilisers, but ammonium 
nitrate is now being used in increasing 
quantities: these’ two between them 
account for ovethalf of the total. In 
addition; ammonia is applied directly 
to the soil; either in anhydrous form or 
mixed with water, although this usage 
is still mainly confined to the United 
States. 

Consumption. of nitrogenous ferti- 
lisers has doubled in Western Europe 
since before: the war,” owing to an 
incréase in agricultural production per 
unit of land’ ‘and* government “policies 
of ‘fertiliser subsidies.°- Europe still 
produtes, uses, arid exports moresnitro- 
genous materials than rany other area, 
though the:Ameri¢an industry has-been 
expanding -more.tapidly... In: spite, of 
remarkable progress in Asia.in recent 
years, it_is estimated that 96. per cent 
of. the arable and in China is now 
deficient, in nitrogen, and “potential 
demand” is at least as great in India, 
where -prejttdice “agairist the use of 
organic ‘mafiures. makes the use of 
synthetic: “materials all the ‘more 
important. At present there is a surplus 


the reverse 


of capacity in the West; 
is true in Asia and the Communist 
block, 


Industrial. uses account for about 
one-sixth of total world consumption 
of nitrogen, chiefly as ammonia, nitric 
acid, urea and ammonium nitrate. The 
largest tonnage of ammonia used in 
industry is consumed in processing of 
paper pulp; though it is also finding 
considerable application..in the oil 
industry, where itis used.in the making 
of catalysts and in neutralising the acid 
content of crude oil, Explosives remain 
another important outlet, particularly 
for ammonium nitrate and nitric acid, . 
and urea 1s becoming more widely used 
in industry, especially in the manufac- 
ture of plastics. 


Although Western Germany is still 
the biggést producer and consumer of 
nitrogen’ in Eufope, demand has fisen 
rapidly in Britain in the years since the 
war, and is now about five times as 
great as in 1939; the chief producer 
in Britain is ICI’s Billingham Divi- 
sion. Shell Chemicals’ new plant at 
Stanford-le-Hope, on the Thames 
Estuary, which was opened this. week, 
will produce 75,000 tons of anhydrous 
ammonia,-as well as nitric acid and 
Shel?'s ammonium * nitrate/chalk fer- 
tiliser “ Nitra-Shell.” Another date of 
at least potential importance is set for 
the) British: -isidustry. sometime this | 
sumimer* chentical fertilisers are to be 
the subject of a, forthcoming report of 
the, Monopolies .Commission. 
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Is your baby discovering the glass age? 


6 ure BABY grows up in a world of glass. Many of his foods, drinks 
and medicines come im it. No wonder! Only glass is pure enough — 
and mothers know it. Glass never affects what’s in it. It’s clean— and you 
can see it’s clean: It makes the most hygienic containers of all. 


More manufacturers are choosing glass 


Manufacturers of all kinds of products-for | nowincludetheGlass Packaging Advisory Bureau, 
grown-ups as well as babies - are using glass | set up to solve the manufacturer’s problems and 
containers more and more. United Glass Ltd. | to develop new packaging for him. If you could 
give them the service they need. Their facilities | use glass in your packaging, please get in touch. 


UNITED GLASS 


Britain’s leading makers of glass containers 


United Glass Ltd., 8 Leicester Street, London, W.C.2. Telephone: GERrard 8611. Telegrams: Glaspak, Lesquare, London 
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The earliest chemical industry 


Naturally occurring alum has been used by mankind for over 4,000 years. 

The ancient Egyptians used alum for fixing dyes or mordanting, but this was 
only the first of many applications. Later it found use in medicines, in tanning, 
and in the treatment of parchment. Eventually it was realised that such 
treatment of parchment facilitated the application of ink and pigment, 
anticipating the present-day use of alum in the sizing of paper. 


PETER SPENCE & SONS LTD., WIDNES, LANCS. 
Also at Londen, Bristel and Glasgow. 
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ASHDOWN INVESTMENT TRUST 


New Wine in an Old Bottle 


He Ashdown Investment Trust, under the chairman- 
TT aip of Mr C. H. Villiers, a managing director of 
Helbert, Wagg and Company, plans to make offers of its 
ordinary shares to the public, with the object of combining 
the advantages of an orthodox investment trust with the 
marketability of a unit trust. It is hoped that this move 
will help to provide the ordinary investor with easier access 
to the restricted market in investment trust equities. To be 
fair to the existing shareholders in Ashdown Investment 
Trust and to make the issues acceptable to new investors, 
the directors have evolved a new formula for calculating 
the issue price, This will be based, as in a unit trust, on 
the market value of the underlying securities, after allowance 
for the trust’s own prior charge capital and also for the 
dealing cost of investing the new money if securities. 

As at May Ist, this calculation would have put a price of 
16s. 73d. on the Ashdown 5s. ordinary shares, compared 
with a net asset value of 15s. per share and a slightly lower 
market price. The ordinary dividend is being raised from 
12 to 13 per cent, which will raise the level of distribution 
to 90 per cent of available income ; the prospective yield on 
the calculated price is accordingly 3.9 per cent. 

As the Ashdown Investment Trust will be run in the 
normal way, the investor will continue to enjoy the advan- 
tages offered by gearing, the retention of some earnings 
and a widespread portfolio. The real innoyation of. this 
scheme, provided that the first offer of between two and 
three million shares proves a success when it is made in 
June, is that further offers (these will be broadly equivalent 
to a unit trust block issue) will be made from time to time. 
New investors will-be asked. to pay a premium over break up 
values, but it is hoped that the easier marketability of the 
Ashdown units will give them some incentive to do so. 


TEA PRICES AND SHARES 


Advance Peters Out 


HE recent advance in tea and tea shares has petered out. 

In the London auctions this month prices of all but the 
best qualities of tea first fell by a penny or two and then 
held steady. There was less competition for plain tea, and 
the quality of the medium grade Assam teashad declined. 
Nearly all the tea offered im London from the 1958 crop! in 
Assam arid other districts in North India has.now been sold. 
Despite the recent rise in prices, most producers have not 
fared so well as in the previous season. For North India, 
the largest tea-growing region, the average price realised in 
London so far this season is just over 4s. 8d. a lb, nearly 
33d. a Ib below the 1957-58 average. Owing mainly to 
less favourable weather the quality of the crop was not 
quite as good as before; output was somewhat higher, 
and buyers had little difficulty in covering their needs. 
Producers of plain tea in North India, already working 
on exiguous margins, have been further squeezed. The 
average price realised in London by producers in the Dooars 
this season is 3s. 93d: a lb, over 1d. a lb below the average 
for 1957-58, and the average for Cachar, another plain tea 
district, is 3s. 43d. a lb, 13d. a Ib below the 1957-58 average, 
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The plight of the plain tea.producers is illustrated by the 
1958 results of the Aibheel Tea Company in Western 
Dooars, While production rose by 108,000 Ib to 1,273,000 
Ib and sales proceeds by £20,500 to £187,000, costs in- 
creased and the company made a loss of £20,352, compared 
with a loss of £1,615 in 1957. The Financial Times index 
of tea shares, which opened the year at 87.2 and reached 
99.3 on May 6th, has since dropped to 97.1. 


CIBA (ARL) LTD 


How to Run a Glue Factory 


T is not.uncommon for a company to. begin doing one 
I thing, and to find itself eventually doing. something quite 
different. But the transition from. doing sponsored research 
im aircraft and aeronautics to manufacturing synthetic resins, 
adhesives,.and aluminium honeycomb is perhaps a, bigger 
one than most: this has. been the history of Ciba (ARL) 
Ltd, which celebrated its 25th, anniversary this week, The 
company was founded in 1934 by Dr N. A. de Bruyne, and 
was originally called Aero Research Limited ; its association 
with Ciba of Basle began in 1947, when the Swiss company 
bought control ‘of Aero Research, and the:present name was 
adopted last year. But the company’s entry into the glue- 
business had ;come ten:years_earlier, when it had been the 
first. company. to make and sell urea-formaldshyde adhesives 
in- Britain....At this time Dr de Bruyne had decided that 
Aero Research needed some kind of (literally) pot-boiling 
activity, to, give. some. financial stability to its , research 
activities. +; The company had done research for both De 
Havilland and the Air Ministry before the war; but by 
1941 it had become evident that if it was to survive as a 
purely research organisation either Government control or 
a profitable sideline would be necessary. Dr de Bruyne 
chose the latter, and from that time on Aero Research was 
primarily in the glue business. 

It seems fair. to say that Aero Research’s progress has 
been due at leastxin part to remarkable serendipity: its site 
near Duxford was found as a result ofa. careful search of 
the “ For Sale” columns of the Cambridge,Datly News by 
Dr de Bruyne, who. was in fact looking for a bandsaw. He 
bought the land because it was “flat, cheap, near Cam- 
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bridge, with ample water underground and electric wires ” 
—although the electric wires were a nuisance, since he 
wanted the land for an aerodrome (the company’s first 
articles of association empowered it, inter alia, to operate 
dirigibles). Experiments with reinforced plastics and 
synthetic adhesives ultimately produced “ Aerolite ” urea- 
formaldehyde glue, the “ Redux ” process of metal-to-metal 
glueing, and “Gordon Aerolite,” a flax-reinforced resin 
plastic, used in several aircraft. 


After the alliance with Ciba, Aero Research began produc- 
tion of “ Araldite ” epoxy resins, which had been originally 
developed by Ciba, and continued to make the urea and 
melamine resins it had developed before the war, including 
“ Aerolite” and “ Redux.” In 1954 the company began 
making aluminium honeycomb core material, which is 
widely used in a number of aircraft, including the 
Avro Vulcan. The total capital invested in Ciba (ARL) 
now exceeds {1 million; this week the company 
formally opened a new plant for the production of “ Aral- 
dite” epoxy resins, a new research block for fundamental 
research, and an extension to its sales offices at Duxford. 








































SHORTER NOTES 


Retail sales in April, stimulated by the budget, rose 6 
per cent above their value a year before, and since prices are 
hardly changed, the volume of goods sold went up roughly 
as much. April 1958 included the post-Easter week, which 
is bad for trading, but even so there was clearly a genuine 
and marked upturn in sales—which in March and April 
had been little better than a year before. 


* * * 


Hire purchase and other instalment debt for durable goods 
is estimated by the Board of Trade to have risen by £27 
million in March to a total of £671 million. Finance 
houses accounted for £23 million of the total, shops 
for only £4 million. Seasonal buying of cars accounted 
for much of the rise; thus the increase should be 
even greater in April: when record sales of cars on hire 
purchase were recorded. 
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Trading profits of £5,747,000, dividend and interest 
income of £1,324,300, and consolidated net profits of 
£3,789,700 are announced by Daily Mirror Newspapers 
for the year to February 28th. Trading profits of the parent 
company rose strongly from £1,438,000 to £2,252,300, 
while income from dividends and interest was £192,700 
higher at £1,075,200. As the directors announced when 
they made their formal offer for Amalgamated Press last 
December, the new shares then issued do not rank for the 
final ordinary dividend of 15 per cent. The total ordinary 
dividend, as was then forecast, is 25 per cent, against 19} 
per cent in 1957-58. 


A widening scheme costing £3 million was completed 
this week on the Eastern Region of British Railways, 
removing what. had previously been a serious bottleneck 
on the Great Northern Line. The work involved the con- 
struction of three new tunnels near Hadley and Potters Bar, 
and the rebuilding of two stations on the line with four 
tracks instead .of two, as had previously existed. An 
immediate improvement in journey times on this line is 
promised by British Railways ; when electrification is com- 
pleted in the (unspecified) future, it promises commuters 
using this line “ the fastest suburban service in the world.” 


The net revenue of the Estate Duties Investment Trust 
rose from £101,731 to £115,027 in the year to March 31st 
but the chairman, Lord Piercy, says that this advance would 
have been greater had it not been for lower rates of interest 
on short term deposits. However, the revenue on certain 
investments particularly in textile companies, declined and 
in a few cases losses were recorded. Textiles represent 16.6 
per cent (against 15.8 per cent) of the portfolio, investments 
in engineering, shipbuilding and electricals 16.7 per cent 
(against 18.9 per cent) and in distribution 16.2 per cent 
(against 10.7 per cent). The trust now has 83 investments, 
largely in private companies. Edith’s ordinary dividend is 
left unchanged at 73 per cent. 


British Titan Products has completed a £2 million exten- 
sion to its titanium pigment plant at Grimsby, which will 
bring total capacity up to 70,000 tons of titanium dioxide a 
year. This white pigment, which has exceptional covering 
power and durability, is the main tonnage user of titanium 
ores such as ilmenite and rutile: its cousin the light metal 
has more fame but so far earns less money. 


Marshal Zhigarev, head of the Russian airline Aeroflot, 
who visited Britain this week, confirmed that his line is 
interested in the Decca short-range navigational aid fitted to 
a large number of British aircraft. He was also expected to 
see a demonstration of the automatic landing system 
developed by the Blind Landing Experimental Unit of the 
Royal Aircraft Establishment at Bedford. 
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of 
ors | ABRIDGED PARTICULARS. 
nt Application has been made to the Council of The Stock Exchange, London, for permission to deal in and for quotation 
20; for the whole of the issued ordinary share capital of the Company. 
en 
ve THE CHARTERHOUSE GROUP LIMITED 
| (Incorporated @nder: the Companies Act, 1929) 
oh SHARE CAPITAL Issued or 
Authorised : yy cy] russ being issued : 
£1,000,000 in 4} per cent. Cumulative First Preference Shares of £1 each . £1,000,000 
£4,000,000 in 6 per cent, Gumulative Second) Preference Shares of £1 each £1,500,000 
£10,000,000 in Ordinary Shares of £1 each... £6,089,000 
ed £15,000,000 £8,589,000 
Lys, 
eck OFFER .FOR..SALE 
on- of 


7. 4,000,000 Ordinary Shares of £1 each at 28s. per share 


i by The Charterhouse Investment Trust; Limited 

m= PAYABLE IN FULL ON APPLICATION 

_ The List of Applications will open at 10 a.m. on Friday, 22nd May, 1959, 
d. and will close on the same day. 


The Offer for Sale shows, inter alia, that :— 


1. Although the Company’s issued capital has been increased from time to time since its incorporation in 1934, only 
the Second Preference Shares have so far been quoted on The Stock Exchange, London, 


rust 2. Since the end of the last war several new activities have been added to the Company’s original one of providing 

sIst capital out of its own resources for industrial concerns in need of development finance. The company is now in 

wuld course of becoming a holding company controlling seven direct subsidiaries : 

rést Charterhouse Industrial Holdings Limited to hold controlling interests {in addition to prior charges) in nine industrial 
: and commercial subeistnaies. 

fain Charterhouse Industrial Development Company Limited to hold minority equity interests and/or prior charges in 

and 72 industrial A commercial companies. 

6.6 Charterhouse Finance Corporation Limited, established as an issuing house in 1938. 

“nts S. Japhet & Co. Limited, established in 1896, provides a comprehensive merchant banking service. 


Glanvill, Eathoven & Co. Ltd., insurance brokers, founded in 1902. 


aan Charterhouse Canada Limited carrying on in Canada business similar to that of Charterhouse Industrial 
ent Development Company Limited. 

nts, Holcan Estates Limited owns houses tented to directors and members of the Staff. 

d is 3. The shares in this offer comprise 3,000,000 new shares which The Charterhouse Investment Trust, Limited has 


contracted to subscribe and 1,000,000 old shares constituting part of the Trust’s equity holding which will, as a 
result, be reduced to 560,000 Ordinary Shares. The present intention of the Trust is to retain a holding of not 
less. than 500,000 Ordinary shares. 

Net proceeds of the issue will provide .£4,050,000 which will,repay present indebtedness to the Company's 
bankers with whom atrangements have been made to provide further overdraft facilities to enable the established 
policy of development to continue. 

ten- 4. For the current financial year consolidated profits after all charges except bank interest and taxation, and excluding 





‘ll profits retained by S. Japhet & Co. Limited, should be not less that those for the year ended | lth November, 1958, 
wi namely £1,309,358, In this event the Directors would recommend a dividend (payable in April, 1960) of 7} per 
de a cenit, on the enlarged abi Share Capital. The Directors feel Confident that'so long as trading conditions 
ring generally do not deteriorate, the Company’s growth should continue. 
ium . 
etal Copies of the..Offer. for Sale, ..on:,the terms of which alone ‘plications will be ‘considered,’ and 

Forms: of Application: are obtainable from::—~ 
Lloyds ae Limited, Issue Department, 72, Lombard Street, London, E:C.3, and» Branches, 
diand: Bank: Limited, .5, Princes Street, London, E.C.7, and Branches: 
cog & A. Serimgeour, 16; George ‘Street, London, ECA, 
fot, Fielding, Newson-Smith & Co., 31, Gresham Street, London, E:C.2: 
e is E. B: Savery &-Co., Basildon House, Moorgate, London, E.C.2 
d to and from 
od to THE CHARTERHOUSE INVESTMENT TRUST, LIMITED, 


stem 


the 30, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4, 
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THE PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


LIMITED 


CONTRIBUTION TO PERSONAL SAVINGS 
PROGRESS AT HOME AND ABROAD 


In the course of his remarks at the Annual 
General Meeting held on May 14, 1959, at 
142 Holborn Bars, London, EC1, Sir Frank 
a MC, Chairman of the Company, 
said: 


Last year the funds of our Life Branches 
increased by £55 million,.of which £45 
million was attributable to the United King- 
dom and £10 million to our overseas busi- 
ness. I mention these figures, not only as 
an indication of the progress of our business, 
but also because they provide a broad 
measure of the net contribution made by 
means of Prudential policies to total personal 
savings. With the many and increasing in- 
ducements to spend, it seems to me more 
than ever important that institutions such as 
ours should do everything possible to 
promote the habit of regular saving. The 
service we provide makes it easy—or at any 
rate as easy as possible—to acquire this 
habit and at the same time to secure the 
immediate and continuing protection of life 
assurance. 


ORDINARY BRANCH 


The new premium income in the Ordinary 
Branch —home and overseas — exceeded 
£9,800,000, securing sums assured of £259 
million and annuities of £13 million per 
annum. Whilst the new sums assured were 
somewhat greater the new premium income 
was £500,000 less than in 1957; the new 
premiums of that year, however, were in- 
creased by the initial demand for the new 
class of retirement annuity policy and by an 
unusually large group pension and life assur- 
ance scheme. 


For individual assurances issued in the 
United Kingdom the new premium income 
was £250,000 more than in 1957. There was 
an imcrease in the average premium per 
policy and a relatively larger increase in the 
average sum assured. This latter feature 
reflects the increasing proportion of business 
written under contracts which provide a 
larger element of life cover, such as whole- 
life and longer-term endowment assurances 
and policies providing income benefits. 


Our overseas business continues to play an 
important part in the development of the 
Ordinary Branch. It accounts for over a 
quarter of the total premium income of this 
Branch and for nearly 30 per cent of the new 
premiums of last year. Record amounts of 
mew premiums were secured in 1958 in South 
Africa, the Rhodesias, East Africa and New 
Zealand. 


Group pension business secured overseas 
continues to expand. Over three-quarters of 
it is written on a with-profit basis. 


No developments occurred in Egypt during 
1958 in connection with our life and non-life 
business, which was Egyptianised, but now 
that the Anglo-Egyptian ial agreement 


has been signed we hope to receive com- 
pensation. 


INDUSTRIAL BRANCH 


Steady progress continues to be made in 
this Branch and last year a record amount 
of new premium. income was obtained. A 
notable feafure here is the popularity of 
endowment assurances. The reason for this 
is not hard ‘to find; despite other available 
means of regular saving of small sums, indus- 
trial assurance is unique in providing a com- 
bination of saving and life assurance allied 
with the convenience of a home service; 


Though premature discontinuances of 
policies shewed some increase over those of 
the previous year they were still at a low 
level. The increase was due to economic 
causes and not to any relaxation of the 
efforts of our field staff to secure the main- 
tenance of policies. The proportion of new 
policies which lapsed within one year after 
issue was a little over one-tenth. Of the 
policies on which premiums had been paid 
for a year or longer, less than 34 per cent 
were discontinued last year, and for all of 
these either a free policy or a cash surrender 
value was given. 


The changes in the structure of remunera- 
tion of our field staff in this country, to which 
I referred last year, have, as I then indicated, 
resulted in a marked immediate increase in 
the rate of expense. We expect a gradual 
return to a more normal level, though pro- 
gress in this direction must to a large extent 
be governed by the rate of growth of the 
premium income. 


BONUS DECLARATIONS 


Details of our bonus declarations have 
already appeared in the Directors’ Report, 
from which it can be seen that increased rates 
of reversionary bonus have been declared for 
assurance policies issued in this country and 
in somé overseas territories. We have, in 
both Life Branches, again declared special 
bonuses applying, as hitherto, only to policies 
issued in the. United Kingdom prior to 
January 1, 1954, which become claims during 
the current year. The rates of these bonuses 
also have been increased. 


It may be well, particularly as _ special 
bonuses of a similar character have not be- 
come common in the life assurance world, to 
remind you why, three years ago, we intro- 
duced them. There had been an exceptional 
increase in the dividends from our holdings 
of ordinary shares in this country and our 
view was that, since these increases arose 
largely from investments made in the past, 
the older policyholders had a prior claim to 
benefit from them. Similar considerations to 
those which led to their introduction have 
justified the further special bonus declarations 
which we have since made. 


I gave you an example last year of the 
effect of the special bonuses in the case of 
a typical Ordinary Branch claim which we 
had recently paid. The facts of another such 
claim, paid last month, may be of interest, 
The policy was a 25-year endowment assur- 
ance for £1,000 taken out in 1934 when the 
policyholder was aged 36. Over the 25 years 
he had paid £1,034 in premiums, but income 
tax rebate had reduced this outlay to an 
appreciably lower figure. Throughout the 
period he had been covered against death for 
£1,000 with bonus additions. Now that the 
policy has matured he has received this sum 
assured of £1,000, normal reversionary 
bonuses of £393 and the special bonuses 
which amounted to £120, making a total of 
£1,513. I feel sure that this policyholder, 
who may indeed read these remarks, would 
agree that this was an eminently satisfactory 
outcome and, furthermore, that the security 
provided by his policy during those 25 years 
had been very well worth having. 


PENSIONS 


Since our last meeting the Government has 
presented to Parliament the National Insur- 
ance Bill, containing proposals to extend the 
State scheme by the introduction of a 
graduated pension based on contributions 
graduated according to income. 


We naturally welcome the intention of the 
Government that an employer with a private 
scheme should be able to contract out of the 
proposed State scheme in respect of the 
graduated pensions for some or all of his 
employees. The subject is, however, beset 
with difficulties and it is to be regretted that 
the interval for consideration between the 
White Paper in October and the issue of the 
Bill in December was so short. If contracting 
out of the State pension scheme is to be a 
permanent and satisfactory feature of pension 
arrangements in this country it is important 
that the system should be established on firm 
principles. There are features in the Govern- 
ment proposals which, though they be work- 
able for the scheme as it now stands, would 
not generally be practicable in other circum- 
stances. I refer in. particular to the charging 
of a flat contribution for contracted-out 
employees and the obligation to provide a 
pension equivalent to the maximum gradu- 
ated pension under the State scheme what- 
ever the earnings of the individual. There 
are a number of issues of a similar nature 
which aré, at least in part, outside the scope 
of politics, and it is much to be hoped that 
before long the parties will come to some 
agreement to take such issues out of the 
political arena. 

During the past year our pension scheme 
business has continued to develop satisfac- 
torily. Although the introduction of the new 
State scheme may lead to some existing; 
pension schemes being curtailed or even ter-. 
minated we feel that there is still a wide- 
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spread need for the development of occupa- 
tional pension schemes. 


GENERAL BRANCH 


In the General Branch the premium 
income for 1958 together with that of our 
American subsidiary increased by £1,800,000 
to £18,700,000. Nearly half of this total arose 
from overseas sources. Gross interest earnings 
have increased very substantially. 


The underwriting experience for 1958 
showed a smaller overall profit than in the 

evious year, although there was a marked 
mmprovement over 1956. The overseas ex- 
perience, particularly in Canada where some 
premium rates have been increased, improved 
considerably over that of 1957 but still 
resulted in a loss, while our home experience 
was less profitable than im the previous year. 
The sickness and accident account remained 
satisfactory and the fire account showed a 
considerable improvement. In the miscel- 
laneous account, however, there was a 
reduced margin of profit on home business, 
due in part to losses from the storm and flood 
damage of last autumn. These losses mainly 
related to private dwellings and small shop 
premises and it is a source of satisfaction to 
us that we ‘were again able by a prompt 
settlement of claims to mitigate the effects 
of the losses and bring relief to our 
policyholders. Motor insurance business 
also adversely affected our home results, 
showing a small loss notwithstanding the in- 
crease in motor rates which became operative 
in July, 1957. 


Our marine insurance business continues 
to be satisfactory, although there has been a 
decrease in premium income owing. to a 
depreciation in values and an increase in 
tonnage laid up. From this account we have 
released into profit the sum of £50,000, which 
broadly covers the taxation incurred. 


The figures of our American subsidiary, 
The Prudential Insurance Company of Great 
Britain, are annexed to the accounts before 
you. An underwriting profit of £19,000 has 
emerged, which although small is most satis- 
factory bearing in mind the currently difficult 
underwriting position in the United States. 
A dividend of 74 per cent has again been 
declared on the capital of $1,500,000. 


DIVIDENDS 


The increases in the distributable surpluses 
in the Life Branches have again enabled the 
Directors both to improve the proportion of 
these surpluses allocated to the policyholders 
and to increase the amount allocated to the 
A shareholders. In each of the Life Branches 
the policyholders’ allocation is now 93.16 per 
cent of the distributable surplus, compared 
with 92.84 per cent for the previous year. 
The distributable surplus in the Ordinary 
Branch was, for the first time in the last 35 
— than that in the Industrial 

,and in consequence rather more than 
half of the amount allocated to the ‘share- 
holders from the Life Branches -was derived 
from the Ordinary Branch. 


The net dividend declared on the A shares 
fs 6s. 6d. per 4s. share, and this year no 
transfer has been made to the Dividend 
Reserve Fund. For the previous year the 
met dividend declared was 29s. 6d. per £1 
share and an amount representing 6d. per 
share. was transferred to the Dividend 
Reserve Fund. Thus on the basis of the new 
share denomination the declared dividend is 
7.2d. per share greater, and the total alloca- 
tion is 6d. greater, than a year ago. 


The net dividend declared on the B shares 
is 1s. 1d. per 5s. share, compared with 3s. 9d. 


per £1 share a year ago. On the basis of 
the new share denomination this represents 
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an increase of ljd. per share. The alloca- 
tions to shareholders from the General 
Branch are again more than covered by the 
interest earnings of the General Branch 
funds after deduction of the _ relevant 
taxes, 


INVESTMENTS 


The measures taken by the Government 
in September, 1957, to halt the flight from 
sterling were successful, but it was inevitable 
that they should put a brake on home con- 
sumption and rt on industrial produc- 
tion and expansion, Investment in 1958 pro- 
ceeded therefore-against a background of con- 
tinued recovery in the strength of sterling 
accompanied by sOme reduction in the use of 
our productive resources, 


With confidence in sterling restored, the 
Government have been able gradually to 
relax the restrictions. Bank rate has been 
successively reduced from 7 per cent to 4 per 
cent and long-term rates of interest have 
declined, though to a much less extent. The 
directive to the trading banks has been with- 
drawn, the control over hire-purchase and 
similar transactions has been removed and 
early in 1959 the operations of the Capital 
Issues Committee were suspended. The 
removal of these restrictions, supported by 
the tax reductions and other measures in the 
Budget, should stimulate a_ significant 
improvement in economic activity during the 
current year, 


In view of the conditions ruling in 1958 
it was only to be expected that there would 
be a reduction in the level of .new industrial 
issues. .Any rise in production which occurs 
during 1959 must in the first place absorb 
the existing surplus of productive capacity 
and it is therefore unlikely that there will 
be any substantial increase in the near future 
in the demand for industrial financing for 
the expansion of manufacturing capacity. We 
spread our new investments, however, over 
a wide field and do not anticipate any diffi- 
culty in continuing to find outlets for our 
funds on attractive terms, although probably 
at somewhat lower rates of interest than a 
year ago. 


During 1958 our funds increased by 
£58 million, in addition to which there were 
the amounts arising from sales and redemp- 
tions. In all we invested a total £80 million, 
distributed as follows: ordinary stocks and 
shares £21 million, property and ground rents 
£19 million, debentures £16 million, mort- 
gages £11 million, Commonwealth Govern- 
ment and Municipal securities £7 million 
and other groups £6 million. Compared with 
1957. we have-invested a greater proportion 
of our accruing funds in ordinary shares and 
property. Nevertheless we still regard long- 
term’ fixed-interest investments as a valuable 
outlet for our funds. 


During the year a number of the banks 
decided to take a more direct interest in the 
provision’ of hire-purchase finance and we 
received an approach in regard to the con- 
trolling interest which we had held for many 
years in the North Central Wagon & Finance 
Company. Over a long period it has been 
our policy to avoid acquiring a large propor- 
tion of the capital of any. one company and 
we decided, after a satisfactory offer had been 
made to all shareholders, to, dispose of our 
holding. We now have no United Kingdom 
subsidiary companies apart from the wholly- 
owned Prudential Nominees, Limited, which 
exists in the main for the purpose of holding 
the investments of our trustee and executor 
business and of our own staff: pension 
funds. 


The gross yields earned on our Life funds, 


£5 16s. 3d. per cent in the Ordinary Branch 
and £6 Os. ld. per cent in the Industrial 
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Branch, showed reasonable increases on the 
yields earned during 1957. The improve- 
ment resulted mainly from modest increases 
in dividends on ordinary shares and from the 
satisfactory returns obtainable on new invest- 
mens. 


Owing to the large increase in long-term 
rates of interest over the last ten years our 
holdings of gilt-edged and other fixed-interest 
securities have depreciated. On the other 
hand our holdings of ordinary shares have 
appreciated substantially. We do not feel it 
necessary to make yearly adjustments of the 
Balance sheet figures to reflect fluctuations in 
market values but, as fixed-interest securities 
have for some years stood in the Balance 
sheet at figures well above their market value, 
it is now felt appropriate that these figures 
should be readjusted. Ordinary stocks and 
shares have been written up by £35 million, 
and this amount has been applied to reduce 
the Balance sheet values of other groups of 
assets to bring these groups broadly into line 
with current values. The written-up Balance 
sheet value of ordinary stocks and shares 


is still substantially below their current 
value. 


With regard to our large holdings of 
ordinary shares, we are long-term investors 
and normally expect to continue to hold our 
investments, looking for a steady and, we 
hope, expanding income. We endeavour to 
discharge the responsibilities which such 
ownership entails in as fair and unbiaséd a 
manner as we possibly can. We do not 
regard it as proper for us as shareholders to 
interfere in the day-to-day management of 
the companies in which we have taken an 
interest. There are, however, certain broad 
issues of policy on which we feel shareholders 
have a right to be consulted. We appreciate 
that such issues cannot always be precisely 
defined and this must be left to the common- 
sense and good judgment of the directors 
concerned. In this context we welcome 
statements made in recent months by the 
chairmen of a number of important com- 
panies to the effect that they have no inten- 
tion of issuing large blocks of equity capital 
in a way which might materially affect the 
control of the company or radically alter the 
nature of its business, without the consent of 
the shareholders. 


RETIREMENT 


Mr N. P. Harris, one of our agency 
managers, retired at the end of 1958, after 
45 years’ service. His wide knowledge of 
field staff affairs and problems has been of 
great value to the Company. 


APPOINTMENT 


Since our last meeting the Directors have 
appointed Mr F. Pearson, formerly a senior 
member of our field staff, to be an agency 
manager in the United Kingdom. 


STAFF 


I come finally to my comments on the staff, 
and I invite you to think of their work in 
terms of service: service to the insuring 
public and service to the Company which 
employs them. The work of the field staff 
and that of the clerical staff are comple- 
mentary to each other, and the service we 
render to the community at large is the 
product of their combinéd efforts. 


The: results about »which I- have been 
speaking to you’ today again clearly demon- 
strate the ability and enterprise displayed by 
all ranks, and we express to them our warm 
appreciation and cordial thanks for another 
year of outstanding achievement. 
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Bloodhounds ready ine oe during acceptance trials at Woomera 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE 
BRISTOL AEROPLANE COMPANY GROUP 
REVIEWS PROGRESS 


During 1958 The Bristol Acroplane Group achieved a record 
level.of sales—am increase of 33 per cent over 1957—of which 
28 per cent were overseas; reduced profit margins and increased 
outlays on research and development ied to a reduction of 23 
per cent in ‘the net profit before taxation. Deliveries during 
1958 -were worth £76 million, orders received were £47 million ; 
and orders in hand at December 31, 1958, were £96 million. 


Aircraft 


Fifty-one Britannias had been delivered by the end of 1958; 
although sales on the seale for which we had hoped and planned 
have so far eluded our most determined efforts, further negotia- 
tions are in progress. Two Britannia derivatives, the Canadair 
Argus and CL-44, are being produced under licence for the 
Royal Canadian Air Force, whilst the RAF has adopted 
another, the. Britannic strategic transport. 

An all-steel supersonic research aircraft being developed under 
contract from the Ministry of Supply will put us in a strong 
position in this field. 

A medium-range jet airliner, the Bristok Type 205, is being 
discussed with airlines. 

The production and’ development of Bristol helicopters con- 
tinue. 

Missiles 

Service. trials of the Bloodhound missile have proceeded very 
well. An order placed by. the Royal Swedish Air Force is the 
first export order of its kind. It was announcedsin the 1959 
Defence White Paper that a more advanced weapon: was:to be 
introduced ; this is to be a Bloodhound derivative. 


Engines 

The activities of Bristol Aero-Engines, Armstrong Siddeley 
Motors and Bristol Cars have all been transferred to Bristol 
Siddeley -Engines—an associated company in which Bristol 
Aeroplane and Hawker Siddeley Group Limited each hold a 
50 per cent interest. 

Bristol Proteus turboprop engines used in Britannias are also 
finding promising new applications -both for propulsion of naval 
craft and for electricity generation. 

Sales of the Orpheus lightweight turbojet are encouraging. 
The Olympus turbojet has been gaining an extremely good name 
in service with RAF Vulcans and the new Tactical-Strike- 
Reconnaissance aircraft is to be powered by the Olympus: this 
i$ a great opportunity. 


Bristol ramjets for Bloodhound missiles came into produc- 
tion during the year. Further developments will extend their 
range for missiles and make them suitable for supersonic 
manned aircraft: 

With the support of the Mutual Weapons Development Pro- 
gramme, a turbo-fan engine is being developed for short take-off 
aircraft, leading on to a new generation of ducted fan engines. 


Overseas Companies 


Our associated companies overseas had a generally successful 
year, the Canadian group achieving a record turnover and our 
workshops in Australia obtaining satisfactory business in diffi- 
cult trading conditions. 


Prospects 


The aircraft industry has always been subject to large fluctua- 
tions in the level of employment and in the Bristol Aeroplane 
Group the upward trend was reversed last year. The point 
when it will level off depends on prospects for the next genera- 
tion of civil aircraft and aero engines, the scale of the defence 
programme, and our own success in increasing our share of 
the market. 

The aircraft industry makes a great contribution to exports, 
to prestige.and to technological progress. Many great oppor- 
tunities lic ahead, but a national programme on an adequate 
scale neéds consistent backing -by the Government: We con- 
fidently believe that we havea contribution to make which will 
be both valuable to the nation’s»defence and export trade, and 
profitable to our business,!: 2. 
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ALUMINIUM-INDUSTRIE-AKTIEN-GESELLSCHAFT 
CHIPPIS (SCHWEIZ) 


ZURICH, SWITZERLAND 


FURTHER IMPROVEMENT IN POWER SUPPLIES 
PRICE STABILITY MAINTAINED 


The seventieth Annual General Meeting 
of Aluminium-Industrie-Aktien-Gesellschaft 
Chippis was held in Zurich on April 24th, 
and the following is a summary of the report 
presented by the Directors: 


REVIEW 


In the autumn of 1956 the aluminium 
industry felt the first signs of a recession 
which began in North America.. The trend 
continued during 1957 and during the past 
year, when it affected the aluminium indus- 
tries of different countries to a varying extent. 


At the present moment the productive 
capacity of the different plants in the United 
States and Canada still exceeds current 
demand although the surplus is gradually 
growing smaller. 


In Europe, the tendency was for excess 
production to be offered to export markets, 
which led to greatly increased competition 
not only as regards virgin aluminium but also 
in the case of semi-finished products. Except 
for Austria, total output of aluminium in the 
four countries where the Company was active 
did not meet, or barely met, the individual 
country’s requirements. As a result the need 
to export aluminium occurred only in a few 
instances. 


World production of virgin aluminium in 
1958 is estimated at 3.55 million tons, some 
150,000 tons more than in 1957. The most 
important producing countries are still the 
United States, with 1.42 million tons. Canada 
with 586,000 tons, Europe with 657,000 tons, 
Russia and the Eastern countries with 735,000 
tons approximately, and Japan with 85,000 
tons, with the remaining 67,000 tons being 
accounted for by various other countries. 


Whilst for some time metal prices were 
rather unstable in Canada, the United States, 
Italy, Germany and France, the prices of 
metal smelted in Switzerland remained stable 
throughout the year. Since current prices 
have been in effect during the last two and a 
half years the traditional stability of Swiss 
aluminium prices has once again been effec- 
tively demonstrated. 


The Company’s output of virgin alumi- 
nium, not counting that of Mosjéen 
Aluminium A/S, did not quite reach the 
total of the previous year. This slight set- 
back was due to a reduction of 30 per cent 
in the output of the Rheinfelden works 
during the last 3 months of the year. The 
three other plants for which sufficient hydro- 
electric power was available operated at full 
capacity. The sales department of the Com- 
pany’s central administration dealt not only 
with sales to buyers but also with supplies 
to affiliated companies and the export of avail- 
able metal. On the whole the Company’s 
plants manufacturing semi-finished products 
increased their output and this was also the 
case with production of foil. Sales of Raffinal 
were maintained at the usual level while sales 
of Gallium increased further. 


SWISS INTERESTS 


The MGrel and Ernen power stations of 
Rhonewerke AG produced a total of 421 
million kWh, an increase of 26 million kWh 
over the previous year. 


Output of power at the IIlsee-Turtmann 
AG’ plant at-Oberems was slightly superior 
to that of 1957: and oe 106.6 million 
kWh. 


The Company hes an 80 per cent interest 
in Centrale des Chutes du Rhin de 
Neuhausen SA at Néuhausen, which recorded 
a normal output of 40 million kWh: 


During the year ended September 30 Usine 
Electrique de Rheinau SA, produced 218 
million kWh representing an increase of 18 
million kWh over the first year’s output. 


Facilities at the Sierre hydro-electric plant 
of Forces Motrices de. la Gougra SA are 
being improved, and it is expected that the 
reserve dam at Moiry can be filled during the 
coming summer. Output during the winter 
of 1958-59 amounted to 104 million kWh. 


Unlike the previous year, 1958 proved to be 
favourable for the production of aluminium, 
thanks to higher rainfalls. Not only was it 
possible for ‘the plants in the Valais region 
to be active throughout the year, but there 
was also a certain amount-.of surplus power 
which was made available to the Rheinfelden 
plant. The goal which the Company has 
striven to reach for so many years, and which 
consists in avoiding a reduction in the level 
of output during the winter, now seems well 
within reach. As a result of increasing 
rationalisation and improved working 
methods all the plants were able to reduce 
power consumption in relation to the amount 
of aluminium produced, These improve- 
ments have led to a saving of almost 20 per 
cent in electric power during the course of 
the last few years. 


The Mosjéen plant, in which the Com- 
pany has a } interest, was put into service 
during the spring of 1958. Output from this 
plant is shortly expected to run at an annual 
rate of 32,000 tons and as a general rule sales 
of metal will be made by Chippis. 


The planning of the new plant at Steg in 
the Valais continues, and the roads leading to 
the site will be completed during the next 
few months. 


The Robert Victor Neher SA plant at 
Kreuzlingen which produces foil increased its 
activity during the second part of the year 
and returned satisfactory results. 


FOREIGN INTERESTS 


Officially authorised selling prices in 
France did not always permit the SA des 
Bauxites de France to show an operating 
profit, but it is hoped that recent develop- 
ments will lead to more favourable working 
conditions. In Italy the exploitation of the 
Company’s own deposits was intensified. At 
Cologne and Porto-Marghera the Company 
processed. bauxite imported from Yugoslavia, 
Greece, Indonesia and Guinea and also made 
some trial runs with bauxite imported from 
India, 


As in the previous year, the Company’s 
three alumina plants—Martinswerk G.m.b.H. 
at Bergheim-Cologne, Societa Aluminio 
Veneto p.A. at Porto-Marghera and the 
Société Francaise pour Industrie de l’Alu- 
minium at Marseilles—operated at full capa- 
city. Supplies of alumina to the new alu- 
minium works at Mosjéen in Norway are 
assured by the Company’s own plants. 


In Guinea the construction of the alumina 
plant for FRIA—Compagnie Internationale 
pour. la Production de ? Alumine—in which 
the:Company has a 10 per ceit interest, con- 
tinues according to schedule,,. The plant is 
expected to begin partial production in 1960. 


A further increase in the already consider- 
able output of Aluminium-W alzwerke Singen 
G.m.b.H., at Singen, was recorded. The 
expanded rolling facilities: are already being 
fully utilised. 


In- Italy, whilst Lavorazione _ Leghe 
Leggere S.p.A. at Porto-Marghera_ was still 
not working at full capacity:as a result of 
difficulties in obtaining orders, the © other 
Italian affiliated company, Laminal Rusconi 
Fraschini which produces foil at Nembro near 
Bergamo was fully occupied throughout the 
year. 


The Star Aluminium Company Limited, 
which operates plants at Wolverhampton and 
Bridgnorth, recorded a new satisfactory 
turnover and plans to expand productive 
capacity are under consideration. 


In spite of increasing competition, 
Aluminium Foils Inc. of Jackson, Tennessee 
in the United States, once again increased 
sales of foil, strip and Raffinal. 


The first stage in the expansion of capa- 
city at Aluminium Belge S.A. in Liége, com- 
prising a rolling mill and foil plant, should 
be completed towards the end of 1959. The 
commissioning of a new extrusion plant in 
the State of Sao Paulo in Brazil is also 
expected at the end of this year. 


PROFITS 


The profit and loss account showed a net 
profit of Sfrs.15,879,359.77 which, together 
with Sfrs.1,916,193.49 brought forward from 
the previous year, produced a total of Sfrs. 
17,795,553.26 available for distribution. It 
was proposed to allocate this sum as follows : 


to distribute a gross dividend of Sfrs. 
120 (1957 Sfrs. 100) to each share of Sfrs. 
1,000 ; 


to allocate Sfrs. 1.5 million to the special 
reserve fund ; 


to allocate Sfrs. 2 million to depreciation 
reserves ; 


to transfer Sfrs. 1 million to the provident 
fund ; 

to carry forward the resulting balance of 
Sfrs.1,812,791.26. 


Shares issued in connection with the Sfrs. 
10 million capital increase voted. on January 
29, 1959, will be eligible for dividend in 
respect of the year’ 1959. 

The report, the accounts, and the pro- 
posals put forward by the Board were 
adopted, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
(Verwaltungsrat) 


Dr Ernst Wetter, Zurich, Chairman ; 
Robert Naville, Cham, Deputy Chairman ; 
Dr h.c. Carl J. Abegg, Zurich ; Dr Antoine 
Bettschart, Rolle ; Dr Robert Biihler, Winter- 
thur ; Heinrich Hiirlimann, Zurich ; Frédéric 
Maurice, Geneva; Cyrille Pitteloud, Sion ; 
Dr Rudolf Speich, Basle. 
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HUMPHREYS LIMITED 


(Building & Civil Engineering Contractors) 
LARGE VOLUME OF WORK ON HAND 


EXPANSION RESULTING FROM 


REORGANISATION ENVISAGED 


SIR AYNSLEY BRIDGLAND’S STATEMENT 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of Humphreys Limited will be held on 
June 9th at Winchester House, Old Broad 
Street, London, E.C.2. 

The following is the statement by the 
chairman, Sir Aynsley Bridgland, CBE, which 
has been circulated with the report and 
accounts : 


The Trading Profit for the year was 
£81,493 as against £132,935 for the previous 
year. This sharp diminution of £51,442 was 
due to several causes, but the credit squeeze 
initiated by the Government was particularly 
unfortunate from our point of view, since it 
coincided with the conclusion of large con- 
tracts before work on new ones could be 
started. The effect was sharply to diminish 
our turnover without a corresponding lessen- 
ing of overheads, and I must warn share- 
holders that the commencement of new work 
after this credit squeeze will not be in time 
to restore the position in the current year. 


It must be remembered that when the 
rhythm of the business is sharply curtailed, 
as has happened in our case, it takes far 
longer to achieve normal output again than 
the time lost as the result of a partial cessa- 
tion of work. 


We may regard this as one of the chief 
causes of the recession in our profits, but 
during this difficult period we have been able 
to prepare for the starting of new contracts 
by reviewing plans and amending them so 
as to meet fresh ideas of building owners. 


Although the work on hand is large and 
the prospects of additional work are good we 
must possess ourselves in patience, but I see 
no reason for pessimism and indeed look 
forward to the expansion of our business as 
the result of careful reorganisation. The 
period of lowered turnover due to the credit 
squeeze gave us an opportunity to do this 
:and I think it will be found to be profitable 
as well as enlarging the scope of our 
activities. 


DIRECTORATE 


After 40 years’ service Mr David Thomson 
will shortly reach retiring age under the Com- 
pany’s Pension Scheme. Consequently he has 
now given up executive control, and, pending 
retirement, he will continue to serve the Com- 
pany in a consultative capacity and retains his 
seat on the Board. Mr D..J. Olliver, 
MInstCE, has been appointed to succeed Mr 
Thomson as General Manager, and the Board 
feel that in him they have an enthusiastic and 
able Chief Executive. 

Sir Tom Hickinbotham, KCMG, KCVO, 
CIE, OBE, joined our Board during the year 
and he has lost no time in becoming fully 
acquainted with the affairs of the Company, 
which should undoubtedly benefit from this 
appointment, 


THE ACCOUNTS 


Items in our Profit and Loss Account show 
a reduction in Bank charges from £13,460 to 
£5,629, a fall of £7,831, and also a drop in 
taxation from £62,400 to £38,500. On the 
other side, £2,400 additional interest on loans 
is made available, but our dividends from our 


South African subsidiaries are reduced by 
£2400. The net profit for the year after tax 
is £34,656 as against £55,427, a drop of 
£20,771. 

The Board recommend a final dividend on 
the Ordinary shares of 9 per cent, the same 
as last year. The carry forward will then be 
£55,391. as compared with £46,304 last year. 


Dealing with our Balance Sheet, Current 
Liabilities have also fallen from £1,008,050 
to £559,201, a reduction of £448,849, whilst 
our Current Assets have also been reduced 
from £1,283,951 to £776,383, a fall of 
£507,568. The surplus of Current Assets over 
Liabilities is £217,182. 

The only other item in the Assets calling 
for comment is the increase of £125,034 in 
our investment in R. H. Morris (Pty) Limited 
from £84,760 to £209,794, whilst our Loan 
Account with this Company has been reduced 
to £17,549. This I foreshadowed in my 
Statement last year. 


SOUTH AFRICAN INVESTMENTS 


~ It is opportune for me to report here on our 
South African investments, The Quarries are 
paying us 25 per cent dividends and are 
flourishing. The demand for stone is increas- 
ing and this Company has the necessary liquid 
assets to purchase and instal new machinery 
necessary to increase output. I told you last 
year that a closure order had been served on 
the Company by the Administrator of the 
Cape Province, but I am glad to say that 
the Company has managed to get this stayed 
for some ten years so that it is now fully 
justified in incurring this expenditure. On 
the present indications, therefore, the Quarries 
have proved a very satisfactory investment. 


The investment in R. H. Morris (Pty) 
Limited has so far not proved very lucrative. 
The prime difficulty in rebuilding a business 
overseas is the question of staff, but I am glad 
to say that this has now been overcome, 
Some idea of how this business is progressing 
can be indicated by reporting that the orders 
in hand in February 1959 exceeded £3 mil- 
lion, and what to my mind is most gratifying 
is the way the whole of the staff and the 
Board there are working. The profits arising 
from this increased business should be very 
satisfactory, and should be reflected in the 
course of time in our own Accounts. 


The business of R. H. Morris (Pty) Limited 
consists mainly of contracting but there is 
also a factory which has concentrated on 
joinery work. For many years they have 
manufactured for the Provincial Govern- 
ments concerned furniture for their schools, 
but recently this business has been diverted 
from the Company in certain areas to Shel- 
tered Employment organisations. These 
employ people who have become disabled 
due to the war and by other causes and the 
Union Government has decided that a con- 
siderable amount of this work must be done 
by these partly incapacitated citizens. The 
result has been that in the year under review 
the factory has not been fully employed and 
the management have had to seek new chan- 
nels of business, In this they have been suc- 
cessful so that in the current year I hope that 
pers will be a material improvement in the 
results. 
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With this situation in hand, and with the 
knowledge of the large amount of work on the 
books of the Company, there is also the com- 
forting assurance that fresh business is offer- 
ing. A large building contract has recently 
been obtained in Port Elizabeth with the 
prospect of an even larger contract in view 
in the new year. Financial arrangements for 
all this business have been assured, so that 
with an adequate and highly experienced staff 
in control we will be sadly disappointed if this 
current year does not ensure us adequate 
compensation for the efforts which have been 
made to re-establish this business, the oldest 
of its kind in Cape Province, and thereby 
prove that our decision to invest in South 
Africa was a correct one. 


The London Clinic still enhances its inter- 
national reputation and its results for last 
year were satisfactory. It continues to reduce 
the loans it has from its bankers. 


1958 has been a difficult year for the build- 
ing industry and it is disappointing to find 
that our profits, which have steadily increased 
over the past years, have had a setback but 
the Board’s confidence as to the future is 
expressed by the continuance of the existing 
dividends. It may be of interest to share- 
holders to know that this present year is the 
125th anniversary of the founding of the 
business, 


I should like to close by expressing on 
behalf of my colleagues and myself, my 
thanks to all our staff for the loyal way in 
which they have undertaken their work for 
the Company. 


CROSSE & BLACKWELL 
(HOLDINGS) LIMITED 


RECORD SALES OF “TEN O’CLOCK 
TESTED ” FOODS 


The annual general meeting was held 
on May 20th in London, Mr H. L. Roy 
Matthews, CBE, the Chairman, presiding. 


The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


The aggregate Sales figures of the Group 
are once again in excess of all previous years 
and thus constitute another record. In my 
Statement last year I drew attention to the 
increased competition at home and as regards 
our exports the severe effect of restrictions 
imposed by many countries. Both these cir- 
cumstances have continued and have indeed 
intensified. 


After reviewing the Group’s world-wide 
activities, the Chairman said: Despite the 
satisfactory outlook in the long term, the 
immediate present and future is one of great 
challenge to the manufacturer. One thing is 
certain everything will continue to be done, 
despite austere profit margins, to maintain 
and even improve the quality of our pro- 
ducts and to bring these to the notice of 
our constantly increasing number of con- 
sumers by means of public advertisement, a 
feature of which continues to be the “Ten 
O’Clock Tested” theme. 


Your Board are constantly examining 
possibilities of further developing your com- 
pany’s interests at home as well as abroad. 
The great strength of your Company’s 
Balance Sheet will prove of value should it 
be desirable to obtain further finance at the 
appropriate time. 

The report was adopted and a total divi- 
dend of 124 per cent plus a tax free capital 
distribution of 3d. per Stock Unit were 
approved. 
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COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


FACTORS AFFECTING PROFITS 


The thirty-second Annual General Meeting 
of Imperial. Chemical Industries, Limited, 
was held on May 14th in London. 


Sir Alexander Fleck, KBE, FRS, chairman, 
in the course of his speech, said: By com- 
parison with 1957 the results for 1958 were 
disappointing ; the gross sales of the Group 
were unchanged, but trading profits before 
taxation were £10 million less, and after 
taxation they were £5 million less. It has been 
explained in the Annual Report that part of 
the reduction in profits can be attributed to 
increased costs, due to the operation below 
full capacity of'a number of plants, some of 
recent construction and some _ recently 
extended. In addition to this, competition— 
particularly in overseas markets—has led to 
reduction in the prices of some of our pro- 
ducts in order to maintain the volume of 
business. A further factor accounting for 
about £2 million of the reduction in gross 
profit is the additional depreciation charged 
as a result of the revaluation of assets at the 
beginning of 1958, which is explained in some 
detail in the Annual Report. 


NO REASON TO BE 
DISCOURAGED 


I have said that the results are disappoint- 
ing, but we should not be discouraged. It is 
natural in any manufacturing industry which 
has to invest véry large sums in plant and 
machinery that a failure of turnover to rise 
should result in a decline in profits, particu- 
larly when the capital invested is large in 
relation to turnover, as it is in our case, The 
converse, however, is also likely to be true ; 
if the profits are sensitive to turnover then 
an upward movement of turnover is likely to 
be reflected in a more than proportional 
increase in profits. For many of our products 
there has been a steady upward trend of 
demand over the years, We are confident that 
with our continuing efforts to keep up_ the 
quality of the Company’s products and to 
develop sales in export markets all over the 


| world, plants which in 1958 were not fully 
| occupied will, as and when demand expands, 


be working at or near full capacity with a 
favourable effect upon profits. 


The amount spent by the Company on new 
plant and machinery in 1958 at £45 million 
was some £5 million less than in 1957. To 
some extent this represents a slowing down 
of capital expenditure while demand is catch- 
ing up to existing productive capacity. \ The 
amount of new capital expenditure already 
sanctioned but not actually spent at the end 
of the year, at £50 million, was somewhat 
less than in earlier years. 


LOAN STOCK CONVERSION 


The 53 per cent Loan Stock which was 
issued in January 1957 was convertible into 
Ordinary Stock at the option of the holder 
during any one of three periods: July 1958, 
July 1959 and July 1960, the terms of conver- 
sion varying according to the period chosen. 
Over £24 million of the £40 million Loan 
Stock was converted in 1958, and this has 
increased the Ordinary Stock of the Company 
by approximately £173 million. May I 
remind you that the right of converting the 
femainder can be exercised this year, that is 
in July 1959, when 344 units of Ordinary 
Stock can be obtained for every £50 of Loan 
Stock held. The final period of option will 


be July 1960 when 33 units of Ordinary Stock . 


oun PP obtained for each £50. of Loan Stock 
eld. 


In future, and starting with the Interim 
Dividend for the year 1959; the form of 
declaration will be shillings and pence. for 
each £1 unit of Ordinary Stock. The figure 
given will be the gross amount payable before 
deduction of British tax. We shall continue 
our practice of showing on each dividend 
warrant the amount of gross dividend, the 
tax deducted, and the net payment. 


PROSPECTS FOR 1959 


I now turn to our prospects for 1959. First 
of all, let me say how much we welcome the 
tax reductions which’ have ‘been. announced 
by the Chancellor of the Exchequer. Even 
after this reduction our tax burdens remain 
among the heaviest in the world, and we hope 
that we can regard the 1959 reduction as just 
one step towards bringing them down to 
levels nearer to those of some of our com- 
petitors in Continental Europe.. The imme- 
diate cash advantage of the reduction of 9d. 
in the £ on income tax goes at once to Stock- 
holders in the lower amount of tax deducted 
from dividends payable after April 1959. In 
the long run, however, the Company will 
gain materially both from this reduction and 
from the conversion of a substantial propor- 
tion of the initial allowance into investment 
allowance. The direct advantage te the Com- 
pany is important, but so also will be the 
indirect advantage which the extra purchasing 
power will give to the buyers of the Com- 
pany’s products, who will not only benefit 
themselves but we hope will be stimulated 
to expand their activities to take up 
some of the slack in the economy, and help 
to bring more employment in those areas 
which have been the worst hit by the reces- 
sion of 1958. 


It is too early to forecast with confidence 
the likely outcome for 1959. Some industries 
which are our customers remain rather 
depressed ; others are more buoyant. Up to 
the present, turnover in 1959, in both home 
and. export markets, has been somewhat above 
that for 1958, but it would be wise to await 
the announcement of the results ‘of the first 
half year, instead of drawing any conclusions 
oo an early and tentative statement such 
as this. 


GOOD PROGRESS 
ENVISAGED 


So far’ as exports aré concerned some 
markets remain difficult, but others have been 
rather more open than they were in 1958. 
An interesting development has been a sub- 
stantial expansion in what has been and still 
is a modest amount of trade with the countries 
of Eastern Europe. Taking a long view, these 
countries should become valuable additional 
markets for a growing range of our 
products. 


Keen competition will continue to be met 
in 1959, but I have~no doubt that we shall 
continue to make good progress in the months 
and years that lie ahead. 


Our employees of all grades have continued 
to support the Company most loyally, and 
have shown their faith in the Company’s 
future. I would like on your behalf to express 
our thanks to them all. 


The report was adopted. 
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SPICERS LIMITED 


(Paper Makers, Paper Merchants and 
Manufacturing Stationers) 


TREND OF TRADING AND 
PROSPECTS 


The Seventy-first Annual General Meeting 
of Spicers Limited will be held on June 17, 
1959, in London. The following is an extract 
from the statement ‘by the Chairman, Mr 
Lancelot Spicer, DSO, MC, which has been 
circulated with the Report and Accounts: 


Following our practice in October of last 
year when paying our interim dividend, we 
gave our figures for the first half to June 30, 
1958. For the second half year to December 
31st, our profits were £348,230 (1957 
£321,968) making for the full year £656,230 
(£672,968). Your Directors recommend a 
final dividend of 5 per cent making for the 
full year a total of 8 per cent (8 per cent). 


It. will be seen that the results are very 
similar to those for last year. Trade generally 
in 1958 was not buoyant. Throughout the 
world the productive capacity of the paper 
trade is still greater than the rate of con- 
sumption, and no change in the situation can 
be foreseen for at least another 12 months. 
Whilst it is difficult to forecast the future 
trend of prices, as long as world productive 
capacity exceeds demand, a general reduction 
in price levels is not unlikely. 


As I have said before, the merchanting 
trade is the foundation of our business. In 
years gone by I have reported improvements 
in our warehouses and offices to provide 
better stocking and distribution facilities. In 
the past ten years don, - Birmingham, 
Cardiff, Leeds, Leicester and Sheffield have 
been dealt with. Continuing this policy, we 
have recently opened a new warehouse on the 
outskirts of Manchester, where adequate 
space will allow us to hold and ‘deliver 
promptly the large and’ varied stock which 
is required to meet the néeds of our Lanca- 
shire customers. The printing.trade, which is 
for us an extremely. important outlet, is 
directly affected by the state of general trade. 
During the past year conditions have been no 
more than steady. Printers are not adding to 
their stocks, and as a result we have been 
handling a larger number of small orders 
from our stock. This is our proper function, 
but at the same time the cost of stocking and 
distribution ‘increases when’ the orders are 
small and numerous. 


As in many other industries today, scien- 
tific research is making its impact on the 
paper trade. Methods of control are con- 
tinually being improved, .and_ technical 
improvements are enabling the paper-maker 
to find new usés for his products. Whilst the 
present state of the paper trade is far from 
exciting, I still continue to be reasonably 
optimistic as to the long-term future. 


The mills with which we are co-operat- 
ing in the distribution of certain of their 
products all had mew machines which came 
into operation in the latter half of 1957, 
Thanks to an active staff, we have been able 
to-keep all the machines running full time. 


Last year there was a notable rise in the 
productivity of our Stationery Factory, and 
this was accompanied by an increase in the 
sale of our stationery goods. We have re- 
cently investigated the advantages of amalga- 
mating certain of our conversion interests 
with those of some other companies engaged 
in similar production. We hope shortly to 
announce the result’ of these investigations 
which we believe will be to the mutual benefit 
of all concerned. These arrangements when 
concluded will not in any way affect the 
independence of Spicers Limited. 
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VIGZOL OIL COMPANY 
LIMITED 


40 YEARS OF PROGRESS 


The thirtieth annual general meeting of 
The Vigzol Oik Company Limited, was held 
on May 19th in London, Mr R. E. Rhodes 
presiding in the absence of Mr Percy Bilton, 
FlInstPet, MSAE, chairman and managing 
director. 


The following are extracts from the chair- 
man’s circulated statement: 


Forty years’ ago in 1919 TF founded The 
Vigzol Oil Refining Company at Oxmskirk, 
Laricashire, and: through 40 of the, most diffi- 
cult and: hazatdous years in history, Vigzol 
has shown: continuous. progress, and it now 
gives mé great -satisfaction,.to report | fo 
Shareholders that sales, gallonage and group 
profits of the Company fer 1958 comstitute a 
record. This gratifying outcome is; the result 
of the expansion and substantial . progress 


which has been made in every sphere of 
your Company’s activities—OILS, MI- 
CALS. YING ~MACHENES _ and 

ompanied “by © satisfactory 


results from our subsidiaries. 


Lubricating Oils.—Home sales for 1958 
showed an encouraging increase over the pre- 
vious year. and.our. Tractor Oils still keep 
their: lead :as the premier oils in, this’ field. 
With regard to Motor, Oil sales, I am glad 
to report that we/are:making steady .progress 
and notwithstanding the. fierce competition 
encountered, our sales show a considerable 
increase over last year. 


We, have. recently introduced, a, new. pro- 
duct, VITASUL. Diesel, Fuel Additive... This 
product is; exclusive ;to -Vigzol .and has .the 
advantage... of |..co ely | eliminating. the 
obnoxious. odours of diesel fuels, in addition 
to decreasing. the fuel consumption... Your 
Board. hope that this and other new.products 
will have..a materially beneficic! effect on the 
profits.for. the, current year. 

Our ‘Export Department ‘has° achieved 
record sales ‘during ‘1958 and sales: to date 
are ‘shghtly up on this time ‘last year. 

Agricultural Chemicals.—Our sales during 
1958 showed a substantial increase in both 
turnover and galflonage, largely as a result 
of the introduction of our new foliar nutrient, 
NATURFEED. Our MCPA  Weedkiller 
Sales also showed an increase. 


Spraying Machines.—Our sales of Spraying 
Machines continue to expand, and during 
1958 we introduced a further model “The 
Everyman” to complete our range, and sales 
of all models, i. Medium Volume, Low 
Volume and the Everyman, are very 
satisfactory indeed. 


Field Sales Force.—It was decided in the 
last months of 1957.,to- increase our. sales 
representation.. To this end:we appointed a 
Sales Training Officer and. organised our 
own sales training school. 


General_—Our,.expanding turnover and 
thei oe have thrown . heavy bysien on our 

uid . resources, and. consequently your 
Board feel that.we should continue to follow 
a conservative policy and recommenda Final 
Dividend of 20 per cent as in previous years. 
However, your ‘d ‘would like to mark the 
Fortieth Anniversary of Vigzol’s foundation, 
and they have therefore a non- 
recurring Interim Dividend of 74 per cent 
Actual, less Tax, for the year 1959. 

With regard to the current year, trading 
has continued to. increase. during. the. first 
quarter, and if the rate of progress is main- 
tained, your Board look ard with 
complete confidence to- another successful 
year’s trading. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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LONDON AND MANCHESTER 
ASSURANCE COMPANY LIMITED 
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RECORD RESULTS ACHIEVED | 
BONUS DISTRIBUTIONS INCREASED 


LORD GRANTCHESTER’S 


The Nimetieth Anmial’ General Meeting of 
London and Manchester Assurance Company 
Limited was held on May 14th in London. 

‘The Right Honourable Lord Grantchester, 
OBE, the chairman, who presided, said: 

It isscustomary for a chairman’s speech to 
end with an expression ‘of thanks to the staff 
for their work during the year under review. 
On this occasion, as I shall be mentioning 
records achieved ‘all round, I should like to 
start with a. reference of gratitude to the 
management and staff in all grades. 


RECORDS IN ALL BRANCHES 


I should like to enumerate the records to 
which I have referred: 


Industrial Life Branch: 


New sums assured ... £6,886,000 

Cost of bonus Si £731,000 
Ordinary Life Branch: 

New«sums assured ... ... £6,180,000 

Rate of bonus g £2 5s. 0d:% 
Fire and General Branch: 

Premium income ... £407,000 
Rate of “Interest earned on 

funds, gross ... £6 1s. 64.% 


It is of interest to. note that the total 
capil and funds, which at the date of the 
balance sheet amounted to £64,463,000, has 
increased in the last five years by £173 
million, and interest, dividends and rents 
gross by over £14 ‘million. 


INVESTMENTS 


There have been no major changes in the 
distribution .of the investment portfolio to 
which I need draw your attention. There is 
an increase of some £17 million in. British 
Government. securities and an increase in 
loans On rates of over £1 million. 


Last year I was able to tell you that, in 
spite of the Iow level of stock exchange prices, 
the market value of our assets exceeded, by 
a reasonably comfortable margin, the balance 
sheet value less the investments reserve fund. 
The substantial recovery in piers during 
1958 has, of course, benefited the market 
value of our investments and at the end of 
the year it was substantially in excess of 
the balance sheet figure. We have taken the 
opportunity to. increase the investments 
reserve fund to £4 million. 


What, however, is of particular importance 
is the interest. income... As I have, already 
mentioned, the gross tate of interest. earned 
Sav the ‘Sande, has, SN RSAYCH 2; 2. Is, 6d. per 
cent, an. increase 6s...per cent over the 
corresponding rate for the preceding year. 
We are thus reaping the fruits of the con- 
siderable changes in our investment gp 
made during the past few years. is our 
belief. that these higher rates of interest at 
least can be maintained. 


INCREASED BONUS DISTRIBUTIONS 


One of the results of the higher earnings 
on the funds is that all profit-sharing policies, 
whether by contract as in the ordinary branch 
or by i tion as in the ‘industrial 
branch, ‘benefit’ this year from ‘increased 


bonus’ distributions. 
REDUCED NON-PROFIT RATES 
Non-profit rates have been reduced and 


TRIBUTE TO THE STAFF 


our non-profit whole life and endowment 
rates are particularly attractive. 


We are therefore offering better value than | 
ever all round. 


INVESTMENT TRUST RETIREMENT 
ANNUITIES 


This unique type of contract has again 
proved. popular. among . professional men, 
Although the premiums received during 1953 
are slightly lower than in; 1957, it should bk 
borne in mind that, during, the first year of 
the. working of .the sretirement pension 
facilities ‘under the Finance Act 1956, on 
year’s premium could be paid retrospectively 
and. accordingly the premium income for 
1957 included in many cases two year 
premiums. 


The contributions and benefits under this 
contract are expressed in terms of Invest- 
ment-Trust-Units, which havea daily quota- 
tion. Since the launching of the scheme the 
price of these units has naturally undergone 
fluctuations, but the present price is now | 
more than 60 per cent higher than the pric 
when the scheme was inaugurated. 


If you turn to the revenue account you 
will notice an item of £177,376, being 
“adjustment of book value of investments to 
year-end market value.”. This derives from 
the fact that the investments representing 
this fund have to be valued on the basis of 
their market price at the date of the balance- 
sheet. The _ liabilities are correspondingly 
valued on the basis of the market price of 
the units, which at the date of the balanc- 
sheet stood at 12s. 14d. compared with the 
eo of 8s. 63d. at the beginning of 


CONVENTIONAL RETIREMENT ANNUITIES 


In our prospectus for Investment Trust | 
Retirement Annuities we recommend that | 
unless the proposer will, at retirement; enjoy | 
a substantial income from other sources, he 
should protect himself against possibe | 
adverse fluctuations in the price of thr | 
Investment-Trust-Units by restricting the 
proportion of the available premium to, say, | 
one-half, applying the balance to the pur- 
chase of a retirement annuity of th 
conventional type. 


During last year, taking advantage of th 
higher interest rates prevailing at the time, 
we launched a sterling single premium retire- 
ment annuity at most attractive rates and 
we have written a satisfactory amount of thi 
business. 


FIRE AND GENERAL BRANCH 


In the fire and general branch, rather 
contrary to the general experience, our claims | 
experience was not unfavourable, 


eae thanks are once ecein Soe to the 
irectors, and s of the 
County Fire Office for their courtesy and 
assistance in this branch. 

ASSISTANCE AT HOME AND ABROAD 


I ‘should like: to express our thanks also 
to all those who in their professional capaci- 
ties have given us their advice and assistance: 
our bankers, solicitors, stockbrokers and 
insurance brokers, and to add a special word 
of appreciation to the directors and officials 
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of the Bank of Montreal for the help they 
have given us in Canada and the United 
States in connection with our investments in 
those countries. 


IMPORTANCE OF SAVING 


We welcome the reliefs to the taxpayer in 
the current Budget. The Chancellor of the 
Exchequer has left himself the task of find- 
ing during the year, otherwise than by taxa- 
tion, £721 million. If this is not matched 
by increased saving we shall find ourselves 
again in the throes of inflation caused by an 
increase in the money supply by the Govern- 
ment. Our role as an institution which 
attracts and encourages saving is extremely 
important to the economy as well as to the 


sense of security of our policy-holder cus- 
tomers. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 
LATENT DANGERS 


Unfortunately, in the event of a change of 
Government as a result of the approaching 
general election, we should apparently have 
to face interference with what we consider 
sound principles of investment as well as 
other more vaguely expressed threats in a 
new assault to concentrate more power in 
the hands of Government. We are warned in 
“The future Labour offers you,” their re- 
cently issued pamphlet that “through the 
budget and key controls, Labour will ensure 
that this vital expansion programme is not 
held up by lack of money and equipment, or 
by any timidity on the part of managers or 
investors.” We are concerned that the funds 
and their management in which our policy- 
holders are vitally interested should not be 
put in jeopardy by experiments which, in our 
view, could not be more ill-advised. We 
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should not be doing our duty to those whom 
we serve if we did not refer to this danger. 

The depreciation which has been suffered 
by investors in Government securities com- 
pared with the rise in the value of invest- 
ments in privately managed industries 
should serve as a warning. Nor has any 
satisfactory system of accountability been 
devised in the nationalised industries com- 
parable to that of shareholder control in 
private industry. 


INTERIM DIVIDEND 


The interim dividend is.now somewhat 
out of line with the final dividend. In order 
to lessen the disparity it is our intention 
this year to pay an interim dividend of 2s. 
per share on November 30th next. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 





THE CAPE ASBESTOS COMPANY 
LIMITED 


INCREASED SALES 


ANOTHER GOOD YEAR 


MR GILES NEWTON’S REVIEW 


The sixty-sixth annual general meeting of 
The Cape Asbestos Company Limited will 
be held on June 12th in London. 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman, Mr Giles Newton, 
MBE, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1958: 


Our trading profit came very close to the 
record figure for 1957, and indeed, the Group 
net profit after all charges, including taxation, 
exceeded that of 1957. 


Although trading conditions have not been 
easy, the turnover of the Group increased by 
approximately’ 8- per cent. _MARINITE, 
ASBESTOLUX .and ROCKSIL_ were 
prominent in their contributions to this 
increase. 


In South Africa, while sales of asbestos 
exceeded those of the previous year, the 
profitability of our mining operations still 
leaves scope for improvement. 


After reviewing the accounts the statement 
continued : 


I am sure you will agree that with the fresh 
capital introduced early in 1959, your balance 
sheet is one of considerable strength. 


SOUTH AFRICAN SUBSIDIARIES 


It is disappointing that in South Africa the 
earnings of our mining companies have been 
somewhat lower than those of the previous 
year. While they make a substantial contri- 
bution, the profit margin is not yet, in our 
view, adequate to the effort in terms of 
finance and personnel which is necessitated. 
The principal reduction in revenue has 
occurred in the Blue mines, where exceptional 
measures to improve quality still further were 
taken during the year, resulting in a reduc- 
tion of the output of saleable fibre per ton of 
rock broken. This has naturally brought 
a consequential reduction in the margin 
of profit, It is to be hoped that 
margins will be capable of improvement 
during 1959. 


During the year, the whole of the share 
capital of the Consolidated Blue Asbestos 
Corporation (Pty) Limited was acquired, and 
your Company has secured here a valuable 
addition to its long term reserves of raw 
material. 


On the Amosite fields, while this year’s 
financial results approximate closely to those 
of the previous year, the mining and techni- 
cal difficulties continue to cause us some con- 
cern. As I have repeatedly said, the transi- 
tion to deep mining continues to present 
problems which require the investment of 
substantial sums of capital in order to main- 
tain the quantity and quality of our products 
at the present level. Here, as in the case of 
our Blue mines, ore reserves have been sub- 
stantially increased, but the development so 
far achieved, indicates that while the mine is 
on a solid foundation there is no prospect of 
easy mining ahead, and it would be unwise to 
predict, at the present time, that the profit 
earning capacity of the Amosite mines is 
likely to show an early or marked improve- 
ment. 


Cape Asbestos Insulations (Pty) Limited 
had a very satisfactory year and made a 
notably greater profit than in 1957. 


OTHER SUBSIDIARIES 


The North American Asbestos Corporation 
had a successful year and much of the year’s 
profit was devoted to the sales promotion 
campaign for ASBESTOLUX. 


Cape Asbestos (Canada) Limited, operated 
on a limited scale, mainly due to the slowing 
down of trade activity in Canada. 


We have reached agreement with two well- 
established firms in the Argentine, and with 
our friends the Johns-Manville Corporation, 
to participate in the manufacture of asbestos 
products in that country. 


In Italy, Capamianto S.p.A. showed a 
welcome improvement in turnover and profit 
in the face of fierce competition. 


In the United Kingdom, Marinite Limited 
has had an excellent year. 


Andersons Insulation Co., Ltd., continued 
to encounter strong competition but suc- 
ceeded in producing a satisfactory contribu- 
tion to our revenue. 


Cape Building Products Ltd. also has had 
a@ most successful year. While brick sales 
have been most difficult, a notable further 
increase in the distribution of ASBESTO- 
LUX has been achieved, with gratifying 
results. 


The Weaver Manufacturing & Engineering 
Co., Ltd., is another branch with whose 
progress we can be well satisfied, and pros- 
pects are bright. Since the end of the year, 
the whole of the share capital of William 
Turner (Kismet) Ltd. has been acquired. 
This latter Company, which manufactures 
garage equipment and motor accessories, 
should blend admirably with’ the Weaver 
organisation, which, with Fairway Service 
Stations Ltd. is steadily increasing its 
influence. 


OUTLOOK 


Trading conditions during recent months 
have remained somewhat restricted and 
though a gradual improvement is generally 
anticipated, present indications lead me to 
view the prospects for the current year with 
some degree of caution. 


The foundation of our business rests 
primarily upon the Blue and Amosite 
Asbestos which we ourselves mine in South 
Africa. Quite apart from the wide distribu- 
tion of our- Amosite to manufacturers 
throughout the world, a very considerable 
proportion of this material is used in our 
own factories and, therefore, the successful 
outcome of our exertions at Penge is clearly 
of great importance to the Group. 


We have, in any case, a great source of 
strength in the widely varied scope of our 
manufacturing activities, and there is every 
reason to expect that many of our operations 
will continue their steady and remunerative 
expansion. 


In certain instances, and the sphere of 
industrial construction is one, the retraction 
in capital spending consequent on. the 
Government’s steps during the financial crisis 
at the end of 1957, is only now affecting our 
industry and it may be a little time before 
the subsequent actions of the Government to 
reverse the economic machine, and foster 
another period of expansion, are fully felt. 
Such expansion when it does come should 
bring an increased demand for the services 
and goods which your Company can 
provide. 
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MAPLE & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


STEADY AND SUSTAINED RISE 
IN TURNOVER ; 


The sixty-ninth annual general meeting of 
Maple & Company Limited was held on 
May 14th in London. Mr H. Stanley 
Wharton, President of the Company, 
presided. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The h that trade would be stimulated 
by the reduction in the Bank Rate which I 
expressed last year was not as quickly fulfilled 
as one could have wished ; although the Bank 
Rate was progressively reduced, credit and 
hire purchase restrictions still persisted for 
many months. It was, » a great relief 
to everyone when the Chancellor saw fit to 
ease the credit and also the hire purchase 
restrictions in the early autumn, and I am 
glad to say trade responded favourably, which 
has enabled us to place a result before you 
on this occasion, a littl m advance of that 
of last year. 


This result. has been directly achieved by 
an increase in turnover. Despite the strictest 
control, increases in overhead expenses have 
occurred and in an expanding national 
economy will no doubt continue so to do in 
one form or another. Clearly, the only sure 
rejoinder to such a situation is a steady and 
sustained rise in volume of sales. Such has 
occurred in the year under review and your 
Board will spare no effort to mainiain us 
impetus. 

REBUILDING AND REAL ESTATE 


We can. now confidently expect the early 
completion of the main premises rebuilding 
scheme, when we will have, without doubt, 
the finest ishing establishment in the 
world. In regard to the rehabilitation of our 
new Store in Tottenham Court Road, addi- 
tional expenditure of over £300,000 will have 
to be met by your Company in excess of the 
war damage payments received. 


In my statements of the two previous years, 
I have emphasised the importance which your 
directors attach to your Company’s real 
estate asset. Last year, I indicated that I 
anticipated there would be some surplus 
property when the main premises in Totten- 
ham Court Road were fully rebuilt. Contracts 
were exchanged on January 29th last which 
provided for the sale by your Company of 
some 70 per cent of the area of freehold 
available for disposal, having a frontage to 
Euston Road and to Gower Street. The 
contract provides for the payment of a total 
sum of £900,000, but by its terms, payment 
of the purchase moneys will be ‘spread over 
a period of several months, 


Your directors have given much, thought 
as to the best manner of utilising the funds 
released by the sale of your Company’s real 
estate assets. It is their idered opinion 
set, ee Seek ek Be Bs 200 Pace 
of the overall expansion of your business. 
However, your directors recommend that a 
part of the surplus realised during the year 
shall be distributed as a tax-free capital 
payment. 

The overall effect of the Budget proposals 
will, I feel, produce a favourable climate for 
Retail trade, and I consider that our group 
turnover should show an increase unless 
political and international events adversely 
affect our trade, in the course of the year. 

The report was adopted and a final divi- 
dend of 10 per cent, making 12} per cent, less 
tax for the year and tax-free Capital Bonus 
of 6d. per £1 Unit of Stock were approved. 
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MONTECATINI 


SOCIETA GENERALE PER L’INDUSTRIA 


MINERARIA 


E CHIMICA 


MILANO, ITALY 


On April 28th there took place in Milan 
the Ordinary and Extraordinary’ General 
Meeting of the Societa Montecatini, under 
the chairmanship of Cay. del Lav. Dr Carlo 
Faina, the Chairman and Managing Director 
of the Company. 

After giving a brief sketch of both the 
Italian economic situation and the inter- 
national situation during 1958 and having 
examined the repercussions of both of these 
on the activities of the Montecatini Group, 
Dr Fadinad declared that, the, Company has 
developed and will in the future Continue to 
develop that branch of chemical industry 
which goes under the name of’ “ petro- 
chemistry,” as this field, which requires large 
resources of capital, long-term specialisation 
and considerable organisational capacity, 
represents an ideal sphere for the activities 
of the Group. The Company’s plants for 
petrochemical products either already ‘in 
operation or under construction number 
seven in all, and recently the first stone was 
laid of the large works at Brindisi which will 
be built in a little less than three years and 
will contribute to the economic development 
of the southern regions of Italy. 


After this Dr Faina went on to deal one 
at a time with the various branches of the 
Group’s activities, 

In 1958 the mining production of the 
Group progressed according to plan. A 
point worthy. of special mention is the level 
achieved in the production of Dyrites 
(1,364,000 tons). The production of sulphur 
decreased, whilst the production of bauxite 
was satisfactory. The production of blende 
and galena was hampered by the economic 
situation, whilst the production of marble 
was good. Prospecting work continued in 
the field of liquid and gaseous hydrocarbons, 
and the prospects in regard to potassium 
salts were quite promising and work on the 
equipment of the mine was progressing 
rapidly so as to be in a position to produce 
the mineral at the beginning of 1960. 


The development of the chemical industry 
of the Group showed various trends. Sul- 
phuric acid and phosphate fertilisers showed 
a setback; the production of “ Aspor” 
fungicides and copper sulphate was quite 
satisfactory and good results were also 
obtained with the insecticides “Fac” and 
“Rogor.” ‘The various nitrogen plants be- 
longing to the Company ran at their maxi- 
mum capacity despite the situation created 
on both the international and ‘home nitrogen 
markets. In fact, whilst the Italian pro- 
ductive capacity in this field is estimated in 
750,000 tons of nitrogen, the home consump- 
tien was 300,000 tons and exports accounted 
for something in the region of 160,000 tons 
only. At Campo Franco in Sicily a plant is 
being erected for the production of potassium 
salts which will make it possible to place on 
the market at the beginning of 1960 an 
appreciable tonnage of fertilisers of the types 
for which there is a demand, During the 
year also the equipment for the production 
of complex fertilisers has been substantially 
improved. 

In the field of organic. and inorganic 
chemicals, satisfactory production and sales 
figures were obtained both for organic and 
inorganic acids and for inorganic pigments. 


At the present moment arrangements are 
being made for an increase in the productive 
capacity of formaldehyde, by the construction 
of a new and imposing plant at Castellanza. 
There will also be an increase in the pro- 
ductive capacity of ethylene derivatives 
thereby adding numerous mew products to 
the already extensive productions of the 
Group. A feature of special interest is the 
development of plastics, which showed good 
results in all fields. Special mention should 
be made. of the Montecatini-Natta. inven- 
tons which offer very promising prospects 
for future development: Polypropylene, 
known on the market under the name of 
“ Moplen,” is becoming ever more firmly 
established. At Ferrara the production instal- 
lations ate at present being extended and a 
second polypropylene plant will be erected 
at the new works at Brindisi. The new pro- 

ions will not stop at “ Moplen.” Special 
grades of polypropylene will be employed for 
a new synthetic fibre; other polymers and 
co-polymers \of olefins and diolefins will also 
be produced, with a wide range of different 
combinations and offering interesting appli- 
cations. 

Continuing his survey of the chemical 
industry, Dr Faina spoke of paints and inter- 
mediates for paints and varnishes; of coal 
derivatives ; explosives, intermediates and 
dyestuffs, in respect of which the ACNA 
Company has improved its positions both 
on the home market and on markets abroad ; 
of pharmaceutical products which the Farmi- 
talia Company is producing with satisfactory 
results and for which it is carrying out a 
vast productive programme, and of synthetic 
fibres. As regards the latter, the Rhodiatoce 
Company obtained good results in the field 
of “ Nailon ” and “ Terital,” and the Polymer 
Company, which produces “ Movil,” is at 
present carrying out a vast industrial pro- 
gramme for making use of Polypropylene, 
with a view to manufacturing a synthetic fibre 
of special interest. 


New successes have been recorded during 
the past year in regard to installations abroad; 
the number of Montecatini-Fauser plants in 
the world rose to 241 and the industrial 
valorisation of the Montecatini-Natta inven- 
tions is progressing most satisfactorily. 


After reviewing the results of the electrical 
industry, the metallurgical industry and 
commenting on studies and research work 
and other subsidiary activities, Dr Faina 
concluded his Report with some announce- 
ments regarding workers and welfare. 


The balance sheet of the Montecatini as at 
December 31, 1958, closed with a net profit 
of 10,847,738,689 lire. employees 
severance Pay Fund was increased by more 
than 1,365,000,000 lire. 

At the Extraordinary Session of the Meet- 
ing Dr Faina, after stating that the large 
petrochemical plant at Brindisi, the enlarge- 
ment of the plant at Ferrara and other smaller 
plant had called for and were calling for 
financial investments amounting to several 
tens of thousands of millions’ of lire, sub- 
mitted for the approval of the Meeting the 
proposals of the Board of Directors to issue 
a debenture loan .of 30,000 million lire, at 
the rate of 54 per cent, on the Italian market, 
and a 20-year debenture loan of 10 million 
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USA dollars, at a rate not higher than 5} per 
cent, on the American market. 


After the Auditors’ Report there was a 
lively discussion in which numerous share- 
holders took part. The Chairman and 
Managing Director of the Company, Dr 
Carlo Faina, replied exhaustively to all 
questions. 


The Meeting then unanimously adopted 
the Report of the Board and the Balance 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


Sheet. Furthermore, the Meeting confirmed 
by acclamation the appointment of the new 
directors, Avv. Dionigi Pavesi and Marchese 
Giovanni Battista Sacchetti. The Meeting 
also approved the issue of the debentures as 
set out above. 


The dividend for the trading year 1958 of 
115 lire per share is payable from Monday, 
May 4, 1959, at the usual institutions 
entrusted with this task, upon surrender of 
voucher No, 7. 





THE 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE 
TELEPHONE COMPANY 


SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 
MAINTAINED 


SIR ALEXANDER ROGER ON 
COMPANY’S SUCCESSFUL EXPANSION 


The seventy-second annual general meeting 
of The Anglo-Portuguese Telephone Com- 
pany, Limited will be held on June 10th at 
a al House, 8 Arundel Street, London, 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the Chairman and Managing Direc- 
tor, Sir Alexander Roger, KCIE, which has 
been circulated with the Report and 
Accounts : 


ACCOUNTS 


The Accounts for the year to December 
31, 1958, clearly show that the satisfactory 
progress of your Company has been main- 
tained. 

Total Revenue at £3,098,118 is £264,596 
higher than in 1957. 


Total Revenue expenses amount to 
£2 498,878, an increase of £253,440. These 
figures include Royalties paid to the Portu- 
guese Government, Renewals, Depreciation, 
Taxation, Interest on Loans and Debentures 
and Sinking Fund Installments. 


The Net Profit of £599,240 is £46,408 
higher than in 1957. Your Directors recom- 
mend and the Accounts provide for a final 
dividend of 6 per cent on the £5,810,000 
issued Ordinary Capital which, together with 
the interim dividend of 3 per cent paid in 
November last, makes 9 per cent on the 
£4.810,000 Ordinary Stock issued prior to 
November last and 6 per cent on the 1 
million Ordinary Shares of £1 each issued 
during that month and since converted into 
Stock. A dividend of 9 per cent on the “A” 
Ordinary Stock is also proposed. 


These dividends and dividend on the 
Preference Stock require £336,690 and, after 
transferring £250,000 to General ‘ Reserve 
Carry Forward is increased by £12,550 to 
£261,862. 


Towards the end of November. last the 
Company made the “ Rights” issue to which 
I have already referred.. The issue was of 
1 million Ordinary Shares of £1 each which 
were offered to existing Stockholders.at.24s. 
per share. Over 974 per cent of the “ Rights ” 
were taken up and applications for excess 
shares greatly bicéetied’ the number avail- 
able. 


This issue was preceded by the successful 
issue in Portugal of a further 80,000, Obliga- 
tions of Esc. 1,000 each equal to approxi- 
mately £994,000 Sterling. 


These issues enabled the Company to tepay 
the outstanding temporary borrowings fem 
our associated company Telephone and 
General Trust Limited and left a balance 
available for the purchase of additional plant 


and equipment with which to continue the 
development of the Company. 


EFFECT OF DECREE LAW 


In December last, a Decree Law was 
published in Portugal revising, as from 
January 1, 1959, the conditions of payment 
of State employees including Post Office staff. 


Under the terms of an agreement made in 
1952, with the approval of the Portuguese 
Government, between the Company and the 
relevant Trade Unions to which the staff 
belong, the Company is committed to make 
to the majority of its employees similar 
adjustments in salaries and wages to those 
granted by the Government to the Post Office 
employees. 


The effect of this is that, as from January 1, 
1959, the Company iis having to meet.a sub- 
stantial increase in its salaries and wages bill. 


In consequence, we have been oiees to 
invoke the appropriate clause in tHe Com- 
pany’s Contract and to petition the Govern- 
ment to authorise an adjustment of the tele- 
phone rates to help the Company to meet the 
additional expense. 


The petition was submitted to the appro- 
priate authority of the Government during 
February of this year and is receiving their 
consideration. It is hoped that the Govern- 
ment will give a favourable decision to our 
case without undue delay. 


HIGH RATE OF APPLICATIONS 


In my statement last year I referred to the 
steady rise, during recent years, in the already 
high rate of applications for telephone service 
which your Company received in its two con- 
cession areas, Lisbon and Oporto, 

During 1958 this trend continued, the aver- 
age rate of applications being 1,825 per 
month, Saturation point is rarely reached in 
telephone service and your Company can 
confidently look forward to continued 
increases in the number of subscribers, 
requiring additional new capital in one form 
or another. 


At December 31st last, the total number of 
stations was 229,89], a net increase of 20,398 
stations during the year. Our. successful 
efforts in meeting demand have enabled us in 
less than eight years to double the number of 
telephones connected to our system. 


The fact that we have been able to mect 
the heavy demands upon us, while at the 
same time reducing our waiting list at date to 
a figure slightly below 6,000, says much for 
the effectiveness of our advance surveys and 
planning in ensuring that, so far as possible, 
we have the necessary spare plant available 
in the right places when required. 

The engineering work carried out during 
the year followed the customary pattern of 
equipping new exchanges, adding extensions 
to existing exchanges, preparing for future 
development. and maintaining the existing 
plant and equipment in first-class condition, 


Our relations with the Portuguese Govern- 
ment and Municipal Authorities contimue to 
be maintained in a spirit of goodwill and 
rmutual co-operation. 
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VINE PRODUCTS LIMITED 
WINE SALES EXPANDING 


The thirty-third annual general meeting of 
Vine Products Limited, was held on May 14th 
at Surbiton, 


The Viscount Marchwood, MBE, chair- 
man and managing director, in the course of 
his speech, said: Although it was not pos- 
sible to show yet another increase in the 
trading profits of the Group, nevertheless, 
sales of our wines are still expanding. 


The reduction in duty on High Strength 
wines enacted by the 1958 Fimance Act, 
remedied to a great extent the fiscal advan- 
tage which Commonwealth wines had pre- 
viously enjoyed at the expense of the home 
product. However, the reduction in duty 
mvolved the Parent Company im a loss of 
some {16,176 on wines on which duty had 
already been paid. The Subsidiary companies 
suffered similar losses totalling over £12,000. 


The raw material position was, as always, 
the subject of some concern and had it not 
been for certain advantageous purchases in 
the latter part of 1957, the position might 
have been appreciably more difficult. Again 
the Dock Strikes in June of last year proved 
very costly. Drums of grape juice had to be 
diverted to Holland, increasing our freight 
rate by as much as £5 per ton. 


The results of the subsidiary companies 
dealing with wines and spirits were less 
favourable and were due to an experience 
which has been only too common of late— 
increased sales failing to offset lower profit 
margins and increased costs. Sales of our 
new lines have, however, met with a satisfac- 
tory response, particularly RSVP, which has 
proved extremely popular with trade and 
public alike. 


The Australian wines in our Common- 
wealth range also got off to a good start and 


we hope to increase the scope of this range 
in the near future. 


PRE-EMINENT POSITION MAINTAINED 


The turnover in sales of BritviC Limited 
suffered some decline, this being particularly 
marked during the summer months. BritviC 
sells considerably more fruit juice in bottle 
than any of its competitors and, for this 
reason, any. general line in sales has a 
proportionately greater effect on their results. 
During the current year BritviC has intro- 
duced two new lines under the names 
“ Cherry B” and “ Hawaiian Punch.” Initial 
orders have been encouraging but it is, as yet, 
to early to forecast their future. 


In regard to the BritviC range of canned 
fruits, apreasés of ten million cans of first 
quality. fruit have been put into circulation 
since their sale began. 


The consolidated profit and loss account 
shows a decrease of profit before taxation of 
£119,653. Net profit after taxation shows a 
reduction of £25,779. 


At this stage it is.impossible to give an 
aceurate forecast of the current year’s trading, 
in view of the seasonal ‘nature of our trade. 


There is, however, no doubt that in both 
British Wines and pure Fruit Juices, your 
company continues to maintain its pre- 
eminent position and I feel confident that it 
will continue to do so. Nevertheless, it is 
obvious that increased competition is bound 
to have an effect on profit margins which can 
only be offset by even higher sales and 
reduced costs. 


The report was adopted and the proposed 
dividend of 25 per cent, less tax, on the 
Ordinary stock was approved. 
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DE BEERS 
CONSOLIDATED MINES 
LIMITED 


(Incorporated in the Union of 
South Africa) 


PROSPECTS OF HIGHER DIAMOND 
SALES THIS YEAR 


GROUP’S NON-DIAMOND ASSETS 
EXCEED £100 MILLION 


The following are extracts from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Mr H. F. Oppen- 
heimer, which has been circulated with the 
report and accounts for 1958: 


The sales effected by the Central Selling 
Organisation in 1958 amounted to 
£65,543,387, of which £49,420,696 were gems 
and £16,122,691 were industrials. This 
compares with a total of £76,772,112 for 
1957, divided as to £52,818,096 of gems and 
£23,954,016 of industrials. This shows that 
there was a very substantial falling-off in sales 
and it is therefore very satisfactory that our 
company was able to maintain its dividend 
and further strengthen its overall position. 


At December 31st the net cash assets of 
the Group totalled £35,884,735, which is 
only £571,404 less than at the end. of the 
previous year. 


While the policy of investing considerable 
sums outside the diamond industry was con- 
tinued during the year, there was also a very 
substantial appreciation in the market value 
of the investments already made. The 
Group’s non-diamond investments valued at 
market price in the case of quoted invest- 
ments and book value in the case of un- 
quoted investments amounted to £64,551,421, 
an increase of £12,205,595 over the previous 
year. The total of the Group’s non- 
diamond ‘investments and ‘of its net cash 
assets amounted to £100,436,156. 


WILLIAMSON MINE 


The most important development in our 
business during 1958 was our purchase 
jointly with the Government of Tanganyika 
of the entire share capital of Williamson 
Diamonds, Limited. The Williamson Mine 
is an important one, and may be expected to 
produce about £3 million to £3,500,000 of 
diamonds per annum. 


The arrangements concluded in regard 
to Williamson Diamonds represent an 
important strengthening of the structure 
of the trade. We particularly welcome 
our partnership with the Tanganyika 
Government, and are convinced that it 
is in the interests both of the territory and 
of the diamond trade as a whole. 


I referred last year to the large uncontrolled 
production by African diamond diggers in 
Sierra Leone. The large purchases made by 
The Diamond Corporation Sierra Leone, 
Limited, had the effect of keeping the market 
price of these diamonds steady in spite of the 
serious recession of the trade in the first 
half of the year. Our agreement with the 
Sierra Leone Government proved itself in 
this way_of great benefit to the territory, and 
at the same time was an important factor in 
maintaining the stability of the industry as 
a whole. 


We have, 
was desirable 


however, 
to put 


long felt that it 
the arrangements 
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for the marketing of this production on a 
more permanent and stable basis and one 
which would be fully acceptable to the indi- 
vidual African diggers. We therefore 
initiated negotiations with the Government 
which are still proceeding. 


It is proposed to set up a Government 
Diamond Office through which the whole of 
this African production will be marketed. 


SYNTHETIC DIAMONDS 


Last year I mentioned that our diamond 
research laboratory was embarking on large 
scale tests of natural and synthetic diamond 
grit in various diamond grinding operations. 
These tests have shown that natural diamond 
grit is greatly superior to the synthetic 
product in metallic bonded grinding wheels, 
and also in the cutting discs which are now 
being used in the large concrete road and 
airfield programmes in the United States. It 
is. claimed that synthetic grits are more 
effective than natural diamonds in resinoid 
bonded wheels. There must, however, be 
doubt about the significance of such claims 
on account of widely differing results obtained 
under varying conditions. 


We will shortly be in a position to market 
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a new diamond grit specially prepared for 
resinoid bonded wheels. 


At the present time the demand for 
diamonds, both gem and industrial, is at a 
satisfactory level. In the industrial field, 
however, this is due to a considerable extent 
to the effect of Government stockpiling. The 
production of industrial diamonds is, gener- 
ally speaking, in excess of what is required 
for current consumption. 


One of our associated companies has 
recently formed a small company in Canada 
jointly with Engelhard Industries Limited 
with the object of expanding the use of 
crushing boart especially in the field of glass- 
grinding. Our laboratories are also busy on 
a number of projects designed to increase 
the demand for other types of industrial 
stones. We are hopeful that from all this 
work significant results will be achieved. 


The United States continues to consume 
the greater part of all diamonds which we 
sell, but there has been a tendency lately for 
the proportion consumed in other countries 
to increase. Taking all facts into considera- 
tion, it appears probable that sales in 1959 
will be substantially higher than in 1958, 


and that our company will have a prosperous 
year. 
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CITY DEEP LIMITED 


MR P. H. ANDERSON’S STATEMENT 


The Fifty-eighth Ordinary General Meet- 
ing of shareholders’ will be held in 
Johannesburg on May 25, 1959. The 
following is an extract from the circulated 
statement by the Chairman, Mr P. H. 
Anderson, dated May 15, 1959: 


WORKING RESULTS 


During 1958, 1,511,000 tons of ore were 
milled at an average yield of 3.972 dwt per 
ton resulting in a recovery of 300,102 ounces 
of fine gold. The relative figures for the 
previous year were 1,780,000 tons milled with 
an average yield of 3.909 dwt and a recovery 
of 347,907-ounces. 


Working costs for 1958 were £551,291 
lower than the previous year, but working 
revenue decreased by £608,588, resulting: in 
a net decrease in working profit of £57,297 
to £139,189. 


These comparisons must be viewed in the 
light of the reorganisation of the mine and 
the reduction in the scale of operations which 
became effective in June, 1958. In this 
process the major portion of the Nourse 
Section of the mine was closed down and 
thus the milling rate was reduced from 
148,000 tons per month in May to 113,000 
tons per month at the end of the year. 


As a result of these changes the mine is 
now on a sounder basis of more concentrated 
work and accordingly it has been decided to 
attempt to increase still further the rate of 
shaft sinking which has as its objective an 
improvement in the ore reserve position. 


ACCOUNTS 


To the working profit was added a credit 
adjustment of £19,589 in respect of pneumo- 
coniosis, interest received amounting to 
£29,852 and £4,631 being the difference 
between sundry items detailed in the Income 
and Expenditure Account, making a total 
profit for the year, before taxation, of 
£193,261. This, together with the unappro- 
priated balance of £780,456 brought forward 











from the previous year, gave a total of 
£973,717, which was dealt with as follows: 


Dividends Nos. 74 and 75 of 6d. 


and 73d. per share respectively 
totalled : 





all sas wet .-- 114,009 
Provisioa for taxation amounted to 6,408 
Transfer to Capital Reserve in 
respect of net expenditure on 
mining assets less realisation of 
trade investments, absorbed 14,170 
making a totalof ... swe % 134,587 
and leaving an unappropriated 
balance to be carried forward to 
the current year’s accounts of ... 839,130 
£973,717 


The unappropriated balance, together with 
Retiring Gratuities and Abnormal Costs 
Reserves, was represented by net current 


assets totalling £1,033,217 as detailed i 
Balance Sheet. rae 


PNEUMOCONIOSIS 


The annual levy paid during the year 
ended March 31, 1959, by Group A con- 
trolled mines amounted to £2,467,500. The 
levy for the current year has been fixed by 
the Pneumoconiosis Board at a net amount 
of £800,000. This substantial reduction in 
the levy is due in the main to a decrease in 
the number of new cases of pneumoconiosis 
and tuberculosis amongst mine employees. 
Moreover, it is expected that this liability 
will be reduced further because of a surplus 
existing in the Controlled Mines’ Compensa- 
tion Fund as disclosed in a recent valuation 
of the Fund carried out in terms of the 
Pneumoconiosis Act. 


OPERATIONS AT THE MINE 


In the area below K1 Incline Shaft and 
south of the Vierfontein dyke where the 
Main Reef Leader was intersected towards 
the end of 1958, disclosures on this reef at 
the end of April totalled 830 feet of an 
average value of 18.0 dwt over 22 inches, 
equal to 397 inch-dwt. Sinking operations 
have been resumed in both Kl and K2 
Incline Shafts which are now being advanced 
through the dyke. 
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PROVINCIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


The Fifty-fifth Annual General Meeting of 
the Provincial Insurance Company was held 
at Stramongate, Kendal, on May 22nd. The 
following are extracts from the statement of 
the Chairman, Mr Peter F. Scott: 


In 1958 the Company continued to expand, 
both at home and overseas, the premium 
income increasing by £936,000 to £8,705,000. 
Our underwriting experience, however, was 
generally less favourable. At home our hard- 
won profits were more than offset by a loss 
on our overseas business leaving a total 
underwriting loss of £84,000. 


The short-term outlook is not encouraging. 
The post-war scramble for business has 
forced rates down to a point where profit 
margins are in danger of disappearing. alto- 
gether, and it will take time for the effects 
of this excessive competition to wear off and 
wiser counsels to prevail. Even if a dramatic 
recovery in Canada enabled us to make. a. start 
this year on the long uphill fight to regain the 
ground lost since 1956, we should suill need 
time in which to consolidate our gains in 
other countries since 1953: in, Southern 
Africa, where we have opened offices in Port 
Elizabeth and Salisbury ; in, Australia, where 
we have made encouraging headway since: we 
began tO operate on our Own two years ago: 
and in Nigeria, where last year. we formed a 
subsidiary company with local capiial repre- 
sented on the board. 

My Board is under no illusions about the 
problems implicit in the development of a 
robust and profitable overseas business. We 
tecognise that this is a long-term policy, and 
we regard its pursuit almost as an act of 
faith. In a company of our size and charac- 
ter, we feel it to be essential that our horizons 
should_be as wide as possible and we welcome 
opportunities for-yeungerymen to,get abroad 
and gaint éxperiénce im areas where excep- 
tional initiative and a fresh approach are 
needed. 


To return to events nearer home. In 1958 
we found it even harder than in 1956 and 
1957 to maintain the tradition of profitable 
underwriting which has been associated: with 
our fire:department for so many years, The 
mild recession m:trade; the curb on hire\pur- 
chase, and the brake on public investment 
during the early part of the year, were alone 
sufficient to make any marked increase, in 
income highly improbable, and the combined 
effect of these restrictions was magnified by 
the relentless pressure for lower rates to 
which all insurers are subject at the present 
time, 

In spite of the continued improvement in 
employers’ liability business, there was a com: 
= fall in the underwriting profit earned 

y the home accident department, the reasons 
for which are not far to seek. Irresponsible 
competition has pushed rates in many classes 
of accident business down to uneconomic 
levels ; crime figures have risen notoriously, 

It is much the same story with our con- 
siderable home motor account where the out-: 
look is mot very promising. Again it is a 
question of rates. Not only is there a ve 
noticeable and. natural tendency for. thir 
party awards to reflect more fully, the 
diminished value of money, but since 1956— 
the year before rates were last increased—the 
cost of our claims for damage to vehicles in 
the United Kingdom (after adjustment for the 
increase in the volume of. business on the 
books) has risen substantially. The great 
majority of motorists require full comprehen- 


sive cover, and insurers are willing, and °° 


indeed anxious, to meet the demand ; but the 


price must be paid, and unless the trend ‘of * 


claims costs can be reversed a further rise in 
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post rates will be inevitable before very 
ong. 

Regarding the investment side of our busi- 
ness, our gross interest earnings increased to 
£621,421 and the directors feel justified in 
recommending a small increase in dividend on 
the ordinary shares. It is also satisfactory 
to report that the appreciation on our invest- 
ments has been substantial during the past 
year, their total market value considerably 
exceeding the book figure. 


The continued progress of our investment 
income has encouraged my Board in an enter- 
prise long cherished by both sides of my 
family—that of devising a scheme whereby a 
large number of employees would be enabled 
to participate in the overall results of the 
Company’s operations through the acquisition 
of shares on favourable terms. I am glad 
indeed to announce that, with a first applica- 
tion date in June, an employees’ shareholding 
scheme has been worked out and has been 
discussed with the Inland Revenue. Full 
details will be in the hands of our staff at 
home and overseas, and of our pensioners, in 
a matter of days. The scheme is subject to 











CONTINUED 
The Fourteenth Annual General, Meeting 
of Relay Exchanges Limited was held on 
Thursday last at. the Connaught Rooms, 
London, W.C.2, being presided over by the 
Chairman, the Right Honourable Sir Walter 
J.. Womersley, Bart. The following 1s 
extracted from his statement which had ‘been 
circulated with the report and accounts: 
The Directors recommended a final divi- 
dend of 124 per cent, which with the interim 
dividend’ of ‘74 percent ‘already paid makes 
a total dividend for the year of 20 per cent. 
They had also declared a .special. interim 
dividend of 23 per cent which would be paid 


_at the same time_as the Final Dividend for 


1958. The profit’on Trading has amcreased 

‘from £1,503,670 in 1957 @ £2,317,155 for 
1958. There has been set aside for déprecia- 
tion and replacement out of this \profit 
£1,450.847: compared with £958,272 for) 1957. 
This provision amounts to about 62.6 per 
cent of the profit earned. The net profit 
before taxation is £866,308, whereas for 1957 
it was £545,398 and in 1956 £478,546. 

The provision for taxation which appears 
as £475,032 includes £290,674 as an ‘addition 
to reserve for equalisation of taxation’ which 
now stands at £879,565. After providing for 
taxation the profit for the year is £391,276. 
To this has been added the balance brought 
forward of £147,393, which’ makes @ total of 
£538,669. Out of this sum the Directors 
proposed that £60,000 be transferred to 
General Reserve, so building that Reserve 
up to £400,000, and to the Reserve for 
equalisation of maintenance charge a sum of 
£15,000, bringing the total of that reserve up 
to £100,000. 

After ‘meeting the dividend mentioned 
earlier the total dividend charge for the year 
will absorb £202,107) and: there will be left 
to carry forward £261,562. ..The special 
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the approval of the shareholders who will 
receive full details along with a notice of the 
general meeting which will be necessary. My 
Board and I feel this line of development is 
most appropriate for a company such as the 
Provincial and in keeping with its character 
and traditions. 

One change of practice affecting our pen- 
sion fund should be mentioned. Since incep- 
tion the fund has been on loan to the Com- 
pany and at December 31, 1958, the loan had 
reached a total of £1,604,096 as shown in the 
balance sheet. As from January 1, 1959, how- 
ever, all additions to the fund are being 
invested by the trustees in suitable securities 
and this balance sheet item will be static in 
future. 

Finally, I want on behalf of directors and 
shareholders to thank our management and 
staff who are putting so much energy and 
enthusiasm into the Company’s business at 
this difficult moment in its history; in this 
connection I would ially mention our 
General Manager, Mr John Henderson, who 
shoulders so,much of the responsibility for 
the execution of the policy of the board. 


———————— 


EXPANSION 


interim, dividend of 23 per cent will be 
charged in the 1959 Accounts and will require 
£25,113. 


Reference’ was made by Sir: Walter 
Womersley to the acquisition during the year 
of Goodmans Industries; Limited, a well 
known Company ‘manufacturing . Loud- 
speakers, electronic equipment and vibrators. 


FINANCE 


The Chairman commented upon the excel- 
lent reception that had been given to the 
financing operation that ‘took place in March, 
1959, when an issue of £1,250,000 6} per 
cent Loan Stock was fully subscribed and a 
“Rights “Issue” to the Shareholders of 
1,746,995 shares ‘of 5s. each at 20s. per share 
was taken up by “them to the extent of over 
994° per cent of the shares provisionally 
allotted. 

The Directors ‘propose to go on develop- 
ing the existing business while suitable areas 
and opportunities offer In 1958 a new 
Rentaset showroom was opened every four- 
teen days, and this rate of expansion is being 
exceeded so far in°1959/ It does not appear 
that saturation pointris. near...The. Board is 
proceeding .. with. some, diversification of 
trading ..interests where it promises to be 
profitable to the Company. 

Appreciation was expressed by the Chair- 
man of the vety loyal service rendered by 
all members of the staff who by their tactful 
treatment. of Subscribers have contributed 
much to the ever growing good name of 
“ RENTASET.” 


The Accounts were adopted, the proposed 
Dividend confirmed, ‘and ‘the retiring 
Directors re-elected. 


A vote of thanks to the Chairman con- 
cluded the Meeting. 


RELAY EXCHANGES ‘LIMITED 
DIVIDEND RECORD 


1954 
. Trading Surplus ....ice0.. 
. Depreciation 
. Profit before Taxation 


. Taxation ineluding Equalisa- 
tion Fund 





1955 
863,755 
333,218 
330,537 


49,907 
120,630 
20% 


1956 
1,301,504 
822,958 
478,546 


254,216 
174,330 
324 Ye 


1957 
1,503,670 
958,272 
545,398 


309,110 
236,288 
407% 


1958 
2;317,155 
1,450,847 

$66,308 


475,032 
391,276 


taf, 
special 
62,862 202,107 


105,205, 141,593 
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“ SHELL” TRANSPORT 
& TRADING 


HIGHER VOLUME OF SALES 


The Annual General Meeting of The 
“Shell” Transport & Trading Company 
Limited was held on May 20th in London. 

The Right Honorable Lord Godber, chair- 
man, in the course of his speech, said: 

It is usual for me at the Annual General 
Meeting to supplement my written Statement, 
which has already been circulated to share- 
holders, with some comments on the most 
recent trading conditions, and on any major 
new developments over the past few weeks 
affecting the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of 
Companies. 

In the first quarter of this year the volume 
of Group sales has been substantially higher 
than in the corresponding quarter of last 
year, but strong competition for markets con- 
tinues to prevail, and this is reflected in prices 
and freights, which are constantly under pres- 
sure. We are not yet in a position to 
announce the financial results for the first 
quarter, but do expect to be able to publish 
them before the end of this month. 


FUTURE SECURITY OF OIL SUPPLIES 


The future security of oil supplies has been 
questioned from time to time, not only in so 
far as the energy needs of this country are 
concerned, but also in regard to Europe and 
elsewhere, The maintenance of a steady flow 
of oil is at least as much in the interest of 
the producing as it is of the consuming 
countries. One cannot and should not be 
dogmatic on this question, but I feel con- 
fident that it is reasonable to assume that the 
oil industry will be able to meet the continu- 
ing requirements of the market without 
undue: difficulty. In this connection it is 
reassuring that potential supplies from various 
areas, including entirely new areas, have 
never in the history of the industry been at 
a higher level than at present, and that the 
surplus world tanker capacity, in spite of the 
financial problems to which it. gives rise, does 
provide a considerably greater flexibility in 
supply and transportation than has ever 
existed before. 


OFFER FOR CANADIAN EAGLE 


You will doubtless have read of the pro- 
posal which your Company has made, in con- 
junction with Royal Dutch Petroleum Co., to 
acquire the assets and business of Canadian 
Eagle. If the offer is accepted, it will involve 
the distribution by Shell Transport of 
5,956,518 fully-paid ordinary shares to Cana- 
dian Eagle shareholders. The issue of these 
shares is within the total: amount of shares 
authorised, and the necessary official permits 
have been obtained. 

The Eagle Group of Companies had its 
beginnings in 1901, when Weetman Pearson, 
later Lord Cowdray, secured oil concessions 
in Mexico, which he subsequently developed 
into the operations of Mexican Eagle. A close 
association between the Eagle companies and 
the Royal Dutch/Shell Group of companies 
began some 40 years ago, when the two enter- 
prises joined forces in operations in the 
United Kingdom, and subsequently in South 
America. It is in these areas that the associa- 
tion of the two enterprises continues to this 
day, and it is my view that, if this amalgama- 
tion of interests is accomplished, all con- 
cerned should benefit. It should add strength 
to the international operations of the Group ; 
at the same time those who aré now Canadian 
Eagle shareholders will, by means of the 
transaction, widen the sphere of their partici- 
pation in the international oil industry. 

The report and accounts were adopted. 
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YORKSHIRE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


The annual general meeting of The York- 
shire Insurance Company Ltd. was held on 
May 20th at York. 


The Right Honourable Lord Middleton, 
KG, MC, LLD, the chairman, in the course 
of his speech, said: 


Two special features mark our operations 
in 1958. The first is the record achievement 
of our Life Department in completing well 
over £33 million of new Life business in the 
year. In the last five years we have more 
than doubled our intake of new Life business, 
and in the last ten years have increased it by 
over 600 per cent.. In 1958 our rate of 
growth was again a record. 


The second special feature relates to our 
Non-Life operations. The Directors, in the 
light of a number of years of unprofitable 
results in the United States of America, and 
being unable to take the view that the situa- 
tion was likely to improve in the early future, 
decided that the best interests of shareholders 
would be served by closing our account in 
that territory. 

Turning to the Fire and Accident field, 


there has been a marked betterment in our 
overall experience. 


The Directors, in the light of all relevant 
circumstances, recommend that the final 
dividend for the year should be 14s. 6d. as 
compared with 13s., making for the year 21s., 
as compared with 19s. 6d. in 1957. 

The capital proposals are designed to bring 
our capital structure more into line with the 
present size and prestige of the Company, 
and also to simplify it. 


The report was adopted. 
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CRUSADER INSURANCE 
COMPANY LIMITED 


CHAIRMAN’S. SPEECH 


In his annual statement, the Chairman of 
the Crusader Insurance Company Limited, 
Mr Harvey Bowring, said that net premium 
income in 1958 exceeded £2} million (£1 
million, for the first time, from non-life bug. 
ness). New Life Assurances at £14,247,495 
were more than double those for 1957, 
Reduced expense ratios were shown in a] 
departments. 

Improved bonus declarations were made in 
respect of “ With Profits” Endowment and 
Whole Life Assurances (45s. per cent and 
50s. per cent, respectively), and for “ Self. 
Employed” Deferred Annuities (35s. 
cent, with a special final bonus of £7 10s. per 
£100 of pension). 

The number of Group schemes in opera 
tion (now nearly 900) had doubled during the | 
past five years. | 

In referring to the Company’s approaching 
Diamond Jubilee, the Chairman affirmed the 
Directors’ awareness of the fact that peopk | 
were the main assets of the Company and © 
that in the Staff they had a first-class team, | 
It was tremendously encouraging to know © 
that nearly 25 per cent of the 580 full-time 
Staff had given more than 20 years’ service, 

Referring to the Company’s connections he 
said it was very encouraging to find we wer 
receiving increasing support from Brokers and 
other friends and connections. This support 
was due in no small measure to the steps taken 
in recent years to provide them with prompt 
and efficient service from our City and Pro. 
vincial Offices. He also expressed his thanks 
to the many Insurance Offices whose support 
we were privileged to enjoy, particularly thos 
— whom we had treaty arrangements in 
iorce. 


ROSS GROUP LIMITED 


The following are salient features of the Accounts for the year 
ended 30th September, 1958, and of the report by the Chairman, 
Mr. J. Carl Ross, to the pie ae enna Meeting on 20th May, 


“It is_gratifying to report another successful year’s trading by our Group. In recent 
years we have been planning and carrying out a programme of modernisation, expansion 
and diversification and as a result the record profits reported last year have been 


eclipsed.’’ 
PROFITS 


Trading Profits, including income from trade investments, amounted to 


£678,854 (£577,028). 
(£140,923). 


TRAWLING 


The Group Net Profit after Taxation is £194,870 


Your Directors are of the opinion that, despite all its trials and tribulations, 
there are and must be good prospects for investment in the British Trawling 
Industry provided modern vessels are available to attract the best men to 
operate them. Fifteen new vessels have been delivered in the past three years. 


ROSS FROZEN FOODS 


A major policy decision has been taken recently in connection with marketing 
operations. “ ROSS” is now to be the name under which the Company’s Sea 
Foods and Frozen Fruits and Vegetables will be sold, for example: “ Ross ” 
SeaSparkle Haddock, “ Ross” Westwick Garden Peas. 
FURTHER PROGRESS ANTICIPATED 

Today we are ideally placed for future and possibly remarkable expansion. 
Impressive progress has been made during the past five years. 

Continued progress has been made since the last financial year ended. Nego- 
tiations have been completed in regard to the purchase of certain further 
businesses, including YOUNGS (whose Potted Shrimps and Scampi are 
particularly well known), which in all will involve as consideration the issue 
of approximately 1,200,000 stock units of 5/- each and £20,000 in cash. 
Estimated annual Profits of the Companies acquired, subject to tax, are 


£125,000. 
CURRENT TRADING 


Known benefits during the current year are: a reduction in Profits Tax, 
a reduction in Bank Interest Charges, a more efficient Trawler Fleet, and Lower 
Fuel Oil Costs. These have contributed to the improved trading experienced 


Copies of the Annual Report are available from the Secretary, 
1, HUTTON ROAD, GRIMSBY. 
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UNITED MOLASSES 
RESULTS BETTER THAN ANTICIPATED 


The Thirty-Third Annual General Meeting 
of The United Molasses Company Limited 
will be held on June 9th in London, 


The following is an extract from the circu- 
lated statement of the Executive Chairman, 
Mr G. W. Scott, CBE: 


Last year I forecast that the Group profits 
for 1958 would show a considerable fall over 
those for the previous year and might not, in 
themselves, cover the payment of dividends 
at the same rate as for 1957. Although the 
gross profits do, in fact, show a substantial 
reduction from £6,573,322 to £5,112,271, the 
net profits are only approximately £150,000 
less than those for 1957. These results are 
much better than had been anticipated and 
not only justify dividends at a slightly higher 
rate than last year but also enable the Direc- 
tors to transfer £1 million to General Reserve 
and still leave the carry forward at a higher 
figure than that brought in. In addition, it 
is again recommended that there be paid 
a Special Cash Distribution not subject to 
Income Tax, out of the Capital Reserve, 


The principal contribution to our earnings 
arises from trading in molasses and shipping. 
The volume of molasses deliveries for animal 
feed continues to increase, but prospects for 
shipping continue to be depressing and there 
appears no likelihood of any early material 
improvement in either dry cargo or tanker 
freights. 


Present indications are that the earnings 
for the Group for 1959 will show a fall over 
those for the previous year, due entirely to 
the continued depression in shipping. 


MCINTYRE & SONS 
LIMITED 


WELL EQUIPPED TO MEET KEEN 
COMPETITION 


The sixth annual general mecting of 
McIntyre & Sons Limited was held on May 
15th in London, Lieutenant-Colonel W. D. 
Gibbs (the chairman) presiding. 


The following is his circulated statement: 


I am pleased to report that the Net Profit 
of your Company (last year £40,543) has been 
maintained and is shown at £40,625 for the 
year under review. Taxation absorbs the sum 
of £18,606 leaving a Net Profit after Taxa- 
tion of £22,019, 


As already announced, it is proposed to 
fecommend the payment of a dividend of 
15 per cent less tax (which is the same rate 
as last year) on the increased capital of 
£100,000 


Since the close of the year Mr Douglas S. 
Grave, who has been closely associated with 
your Company for many years, was invited 
to join the Board, and you will be asked to 
confirm his appointment and to re-elect him 
for the coming year. 


Capital Expenditure has been incurred of 
some £15,000 which was for additional Plant 
and Machinery (including a Mobile Crane) 
and for a special heavy transport vehicle, and 
your Company is accordingly well equipped 
to meet the keen competition to secure the 
new building work which should be released 
shortly, 


In conclusion, I wish to thank my col- 
leagues on the Board and also the staff and 
employees of the Company for their con- 
tinued co-operation and support. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


COMPANY MEETING REPORTS 


THE LONDON 
ASSURANCE 


CONSIDERABLY eee 
EXPERIENCE IN N. AMERICA 


The Annual General Court of The London 
Assurance will be held on June 10th in 
London. 


The following is an extract from the 
circulated statement of the Governor, Mr R. 
Olaf Hambro: 


Two years ago I said that “ Over all, the 
year has been a bad one,” and last year in 
quoting this remark I had to comment on 
figures for the year 1957 which were, on the 
whole, much worse than those for 1956. I 
am giad to say that though the difficulties 
of underwriting a satisfactory Fire and Acci- 
dent Account in the United States have only 
slightly lessened, our underwriting results for 
the year do show a very considerable measure 
of improvement, and taking everything into 
account, they may be said to be not unsatis- 
factory.. As in 1957, the Marine Department 
has done well, and the Life Department has 
moved from strength to strength. The Acci- 
dent Department, which fared particularly 
badly in 1957, seems to have turned the 
corner especially in the United States, and 
brings out a small transfer to Profit and Loss 
Account. In the Fire Department, by con- 
trast, the business of the year has resulted in 
an underwriting loss due primarily to our 
experience in the United States, where we 
have had serious difficulty since 1956. Last 
year there was only a slight improvement in 
the experience of Fire and Accident under- 
writers generally in this territory. There 
has, however, been a big improvement in our 
own relative position. 


Life Account.—1958 has been a year of 
notable progress in the Life Department. 
The premium income has increased during 
the year by £190,000, and now exceeds 
£2,700,000. The premium income on new 
Life Assurance business was nearly £400,000, 
securing sums assured of nearly £12,500,000, 
the figures for the previous year being 
£300,000 and £10 million respectively. The 
gross rate of interest earned increased by 
7s. 4d. per cent to £5 17s. 3d. per cent and 
the net yield was £4 8s. 1]d. 


Fire Account.—The fire premium income 
for the year amounted to £8.738,520, an 
increase of just under £500,000 when com- 
pared with the previous year. The claims 
cost at £4,510,641 represented 51.6 per cent 
of the premiums, and an underwriting loss of 
£453,251 or 5.2 per cent of the premium 
income, has been met by a transfer from 
Profit and Loss Account. 


Marine Account.—The Marine premiums 
for the year amounted to £3,769,158, an 
increase of about £140,000 when compared 
with the previous year. After providing for 
expenses and overseas taxation, the transfer 
to Profit and Loss Account was £400,000, 
leaving the Fund at £5,429,461. The ratio 
of the Fund to the premiums is 144 per cent 
and shows great strength. 


Accident Account,—Premium income in- 
creased by £820,000 to £13,069,833. A 
substantial improvement in the claims cost, 
which was reduced to 61.7 per cent for the 
year, has brought out a small profit amount- 
ing to £69,503 or 0.5 per cent of the premium 
income, and this has been transferred to 
Profit and Loss Account. 


Profit and Loss Account.—Receipts from 
interest, dividends and rents show a further 
increase to £1,314,095. After providing for 
UK taxation and other expenses and pro- 
visions there is a profit of £828,643. Provi- 
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sion has been made for a final dividend of 
Is. 3d, per share less income tax, payable on 
July Ist, making the total distribution for 
the year 2s. 3d. per share, the same as last 
year. The balance of the carry-forward in 
the Profit and Loss Account has been in- 
creased by £363,000 to £2,685,104. 


AMBER CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


The Eleventh Annual General Meeting of 
Amber Chemical Industries Limited was held 
on May 14th in London, Mr D. G. N. Lloyd- 
Lowles (chairman) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


Having regard to the generally depressed 
state of industry throughout 1958, it will 
come less as a surprise than as a disappoint- 
ment that our profits have fallen to just short 
of £8,000. 


There were several factors which contri- 
buted particularly to this, one being the re- 
versal of the CEGB programme for conver- 
sion of Power Stations from solid fuel to oil. 
We had every right to expect a much “in- 
creased consumption of our Powdered Addi- 
tives and Fuel Improvers by the Board, but 
in the circumstances it has not come about. 
The sale of our Liquid Additives to ordinary 
industrial users, Shipping Lines, etc., has 
justified its early promise and the number of 
our customers has multiplied considerably. 


The contraction of the oil industry 
throughout the world also affected the sale 
of our Causeway Products, expenditure by 
the major oil companies having been greatly 
curtailed. I cannot, however, consider the 
results of that Company as unsatisfactory, 
having regard to the circumstances. 


The application of Causeway Products to 
users outside the oil industry, especially in - 
mining, has been extended and we are now 
taking active steps towards the further ex- 
ploitation of the North American market. 

Amber Oils Limited, which specialises in 
“Tailor-made” cutting and soluble oils 
mainly for the engineering industry, was of 
course affected by the general recession in 
engineering, but nevertheless has shown us a 
good profit. 


So far as the current year is concerned, a 
higher level of activity in all sections is now 
being experienced and a general movement 
towards better prices should help us to 
achieve better results at the end of 1959, 


The report and accounts were adopted. 


AIR SUBSCRIPTIONS TO THE ECONOMIST 
Air Freight* 


$25 or £9 


Airmatt 
Australia, New Zealand £10 6s, 
Canada _ 
eyes 


67 10s. 


£6 10s. 


£8 15s. 
£7 «108, 


£6 10s. 


Philippines 

Rhodesia (N. and §.) .. 
South Africa 

South America 


£7 10s. 


£6 15s. 
SA _ $25 or £9 
West Indics jam 
* Approx. 24 hours slower than airmail. 
22 RYDER STREET, LONDON, S.W.1 
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COMPANY AFFAIRS 


BEECHAM GROUP 


HROUGHOUT the boom in industrial 
equities, the 5s. ordinary shares of 
the Beecham Group have enjoyed the 
favour of investors. The group has been 
expanding: it has advertised its own 
proprietary drugs, foods and toilet pre- 
parations extensively and it has added 
to its interests by acquiring other busi- 
nesses. Its most important acquisition 
last year was Thomas and Evans, the 
makers of “ Corona” mineral waters, and 
only six months after the protracted take- 
over struggle for that concern it was the 
successful bidder for the share capital of 
James Pascall, the sweet manufacturers, 
Seven months’ earnings of Thomas 
and Evans, though none from James 
Pascall, are included in the group’s 
profits for the year to March 31, 1959. 
These show that the total sales rose over 
the year from £34.1 million to £40.4 
million, that gross profits before tax ad- 
vanced from £5,995,000 to £6,435,000 
and net profits, after a smaller tax charge, 
from £2,511,000 to £3,196,000. But 
before they get wildly excited about this 
evidence of growth, investors should look 
at the trend in profit margins over the 
last two years. In six monthly periods 
(of which the last includes the trading of 
Thomas and Evaris) the trend in gross 
margins has been: 19.4 per cent, 15.6 
per cent, 17.5 per cent and 14.6 per cent. 
The trend in net profit margins has been 
a little more reassuring because of the 
lower incidence of tax: 8.7 per cent, 6.2 
per cent, 7.8 per cent and 8.0 per cent. 
The figures, in fact, suggesi.that the 
Beecham Group certainly has made gains 
in sales, but that the gains it can secure 
in profits are proportionately less. That 
is the point that investors have to bear 
in mind in looking at the present yield. 
The recent dividend record of the com- 
pany has been progressive and now, fh 
effect, the ordinary dividend has been 
raised from 20 to 24 per cent—17 per 
cent being payable on the capital issued 
to shareholders in Thomas and Evans. 
On this dividend, covered about twice 
by earnings, the yield is 3} per cent at 
the current price of 34s. 43d. for the 5s. 
units. It was right to discount growth 
in the Beecham Group eighteen months 
or so ago. Is it rather generously dis- 
counted now ? 


BRISTOL AEROPLANE 


HAT part of the statement of Sir 
1. Reginald Verdon Smith, the chair- 
man of Bristol Aeroplane, which is 
devoted to “future prospects” boils 
down to a plea for Government support 
for the British aircraft industry. That 
has been a common theme in the state- 
ments of the spokesmen of the aircraft 
industry this year, for they cannot be 
expected to smile at the prospect of con- 
traction nor at the uncertainties of pro- 
viding finance for developing new aircraft 
for the civil market. Bristol Aeroplane 


developed the turboprop, the Britannia, 
and it has failed to sell enough of them 
to make the development a commercial 
success. Sir Reginald says: “Sales on 
the scale for which we had hoped and 
planned, and upon which the financial 
success of the project will in the end 
depend, have so far eluded the company’s 
most determined efforts.” How much 
so is reflected in the decline in the value 
of orders on hand within twelve months 
from £125 million to £96 million. That 
decline is much more important to stock- 
holders than the increase in sales last 
year, reflecting the delivery of Britannias, 
from £57 million to nearly £76 million. 


1957 1958 
(£’000s) 

Earnings : 

56,810 
4,401 
1,892 

968 
807 


75,721 
Trading profit 


Depreciation 
Interest charges 
Taxation 
Net profit 806 
Ordinary dividend 399 
Ordinary dividend (per 

cent) 10 

371 


Consol. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets 


11,658 
Net current assets 


5,656 
28,950 
6,341 


405 
13,394 
8,152 
6,930 


Bristol Aeroplane is continuing to run 
its business on the base of a big bank 
overdraft. At the end of last year this 
amounted to over £14} million and the 
receipt since then of £1} million arising 
from the sale of its interest in Rotol to 
the Dowty Group cannot have made any 
really significant difference. At one 
time, Bristol “Aeroplane seemed to be 
hoping to fund some of its bank debt, 
but now Sir Reginald says that the 
changes in the structure of the group 
(which include the pooling arrangements 
with Hawker Siddeley on the develop- 
ment of aircraft engines) have altered the 
character of the problem and for the 
time being a move of this kind is in- 
appropriate. In view of the contraction 
of the aircraft industry, does this provide 
any consolation for the ordinary share- 
holders, who again have received a divi- 
dend of 10 per cent and whose 1os. 
shares at 9s. xd. yield £11 2s. per cent ? 


DE BEERS 


Ass of the money that De Beers 
earned in the past from diamonds 
was canalised into other mining ventures 
in Southern Africa, notably into the 
development of the goldfields of the 
Orange Free State. No wonder then 
that whatever happens to diamond sales 
the £1 ordinary stock units of De Beers, 
whose balance sheet at the end of last 
December included, at market values, 
non-diamond investments and net cash 
assets worth more than £85 million net, 


rank as income stocks. Currently at 
141s. 3d. they yield 7.1 per cent on a 
maintained dividend of 200 per cent. 

The directors had no difficulty in 
again maintaining that payment even 
though sales of diamonds through the 
Central Selling. Organisation last year 
fell from £76.7 million to £65.5 million, 
and De Beers’ own revenue from the 
diamond account fell from £33.3 million 
to £26.9 million and its gross income 
before tax from £31.6 million to £26.2 
million. The dividend in fact was per- 
fectly safe in a year which the chairman 
of De Beers, Mr Harry Oppenheimer, 
describes as a difficult one for the 
diamond industry. 


1957 1958 
(£'000s) 
Profits and Dividends : 

Diamond sales 

Investment income and 

royalties 

Group profit....... baceee 

Taxation 

Net profit 

Deferred dividend 


33,304 
8,447 


26,885 
8,540 


200 
10,559 
Consol. balance sheet : 
Net fixed assets 
Net current assets 
Diamond stocks 
Investments 
Reserves Gee 
Deferred capital ........ 


29,431 


8,793 
40,059 
116,366 


This year should be much less diffi- 
cult. Demand for diamonds at the 
moment is “satisfactory” though for 
industrial stones this is due to stockpile 
buying. Indeed, Mr Oppenheimer says 
that in general the production of indus- 
trial diamonds is in excess of what is 
required for current consumption. It is 
in this market that the diamond syndi- 
cate has to compete with the synthetic 
stones produced by General Electric of 
the United States, and De Beers is now 
to market a new diamond grit specially 
prepared for resinoid bonded wheels. In 
gem stones, despite the “illicit” trade, 
the syndicate has an equally domi- 
nant hold but now there are signs 
that De Beers is prepared to spend 
money on publicising them in areas 
other than the United States. In all, 
Mr Oppenheimer expects diamond sales 
to be higher and that De Beers will enjoy 
a “ prosperous” year. 


UNITED DRAPERY STORES 


ee E have continued to expand our 

W existing business and anticipate 
that this expansion will continue in the 
current year.” In these words, Sir Brian 
Mountain explains, in his valedictory 
statement, why the time is ripe for 
United Drapery Stores to make a one 
for ten rights issue of §s. ordinary shares. 
The shares are being issued at 20s., com- 
pared with the current price of 41s. 13d., 
and on a prospective dividend for the 
year to January 31, 1960, of not less than 
35 per cent. Thus, ex rights, the yield 
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is 44 per cent on a dividend that is 
likely to be covered not less than twice. 

Expansion has two meanings for 
UDS. It can mean the acquisition of 
new subsidiaries. Last year UDS 
acquired Allders of Croydon (against 
an issue of £1,300,000 6 per cent un- 
secured loan stock), John Farnon of 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and the credit 
business of Pooles Central Warehouse 
(the badly battered concern that was the 
principal subsidiary of Canadian and 
English Stores). Presumably, it is: still 
in the market for other stores. ‘The 
other sense of expansion is the building 
up of sales and here UDS will certainly 
be active this year. Sir Brian says that 
the increase in tutnover gathered 
momentum after the lifting of the HP 
restrictions in October ; the appearance 
of the provision of £503,832 (against 
only £72,579 in 1957-58) against un- 
earned profits on HP outstanding cer- 
tainly supports this view, These addi- 
tional sales helped to. add, £321,000 to 
trading profits, and the remaining 
£460,000 of the total increase of £781,000 
to. £7,913;000 came from the consolida- 
tion of the earnings of the newly 
acquired businesses. Since the end of 
January, sales have shown another 
“satisfactory improvement,” though in 
some areas trade is still affected by un- 
employment or  under-employment. 
Additional sales in 1958-59 are 
reflected in the rise from £6,796,000 
to £9,027,018 in debtors after deducting 
the provision for unearned profits 
(which itself has risen from £1,458,000 
to £2,485,000). The £3 million of new 
money from the rights issue added to 
the £1,700,000 already held in cash will 
give UDS ample resources to finance 
further growth. 


IMPERIAL CHEMICAL 
INDUSTRIES 


IR ALEXANDER FLECK, the chairman of 
«2 ICI, comments that the static sales 
and falling profits of the group last year 
were disappointing but not discouraging. 
He adds: “It is natural in any manu- 
facturing industry which has to invest 
very large sums in plant and machinery, 
that a failure of turnover to rise should 
result in a decline in profits particularly 
when the capital invested is large in 
relation to turnover .. . the converse, 
however, is also likely to be true ; if the 
profits are sensitive to turnover then an 
upward movement in turnover is likely 
to be reflected in a more than propor- 
tional increase in profits.” This is wise 
—though it does not answer the ques- 
tion when will the ICI plants that were 
under-employed last year be working 
again at or close to full capacity ? 

Sir Alexander says it is too early 
to predict with confidence the likely 
outcome for 1959: some industries 
which are ICI’s customers remain 
“rather depressed,” others were “more 
buoyant.” But sales so far this year both 
in domestic and foreign markets are 
higher than they were twelve months 
ago and some of the export markets (to 
which ICI increased the volume of its 
sales last year) are more “open” than 
they were. In particular, Sir Alexander 
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notes “a substantial expansion in what 
has been and still is a modest amount 
of trade with countries of Eastern 
Europe.” 

As the supplier of basic raw materials 
to many industries, ICI’s sales and 
profits can hardly fail to rise as trade 
expands again. Last year, the ordinary 
dividend at 8 per cent was effectively 
the same as that paid for 1957. In the 
future, following a suggestion made by 
a stockholder, the dividend wil] be 
expressed in shillings and pence. On a 
8 per cent dividend, the {1 stock units 
at 34s. Od. yield £4 12s. per cent. The 
8 per cent dividend, however, is equal 
to the awkward sum of Is. 7.2d. in the £. 
Something will have to be done to that 
clumsy figure. 


ALBERT E. REED 


| pam ta the increase of 6.5 per 
cent in sales in 1957-58, the turnover 
of Albert E. Reed rose by a further 6.3 
per cent in the year to March 31st, from 
£62.3 million to £66.2 million, but 
trading profits edged forward by only 
£236,172 to £6,000,922 (after falling by 
nearly {1 million in the previous finan- 
cial year). The pressure of rising costs 
on margins in a fiercely competitive 
market was thus made manifest. As a 
proportion of sales, trading profits fell 
slightly from 9.3 per cent to about 9 per 
cent. Yet another increase in deprecia- 
tion—this time from £1,263,794 to 
£1,723,252—which reflects the installa- 
tion of modern paper-making machinery 
brought down gross profits before tax 
from £4,500,956 to £4,277,670, and the 
margin on sales from 7.2 per cent to 6.5 
per cent. The ordinary dividend has 
been left unchanged at 14 per cent, to 
which it was cut from 16 per cent in 
1957-58. The directors say that com- 
petition continues to be severe in 
both the paper manufacturing and 
the converting industries where supply 
continues to exceed demand. Last 
November the directors indicated 
that there were signs of improvement 
and the half-yearly figures certainly 
make a slightly better showing : sales at 
£34,500,000 in the second half of the 
year compare with £31,700,000 and net 
profits of £1,567,000 with £948,000. Nor 
do investors lack confidence, for the 
£1 ordinary shares were going up before 
the preliminary statement was published, 
and at 51s. 9d. yield just under 5} per 
cent. 


UNITED MOLASSES AND 
FRANCE, FENWICK 


NCE again the ordinary dividend of 
O United Molasses is placed out of 
danger, for the chairman, Mr G. W. 
Scott, says that the directors intend to 
leave it unchanged at 1s. 6d. per Ios. 
share tax free (or 24.93 per cent gross) 
this year even if this means drawing on 
the carry forward. Shareholders will 
welcome this reassurance, as the chair- 
man predicts a further fall in the profits, 
which, reflecting the continued depres- 
sion in shipping freights, fell last year 
from £5,806,787 to £4,299,101. The fall 
this year could be even sharper, for the 
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long-term charters of four tankers run 
out this year. United Molasses may 
before the year is out have to lay up 
some of its ships and in the next two 
years or so it will have to take delivery 
of new vessels. Moreover, though sales 
of molasses for animal feedingstuffs are 
again expected to increase, the demand 
for molasses for fermentation into 
alcohol and manufacture into solvents 
will remain at a low level as many syn- 
thetic alcohol plants are now im pro- 
duction. 

United Molasses’ free reésefves are 
massive at £13,748,802, and the group 
holds as much as £6,397,508 in cash or its 
equivalent and £8,016,335 in gilt-edged 
and other securities, so that the payment 
of the dividend will impose no great 
strain. Mr Scott does not say whether the 
directors will again make a tax free capital 
distribution, following the 33 per cent 
payment they made last year. This cost 
£329,822 and absorbed: less than half 
the capital profits of £842,339 from the 
sale of the group’s majority share holding 
in Olympic Cement and of other ‘securi- 
ties. On the ordinary dividend alone the 
Ios. Ordinary units at 32s. od. yield 73 
per cent. 

This is higher than the yield of 7} 
per cent on the £1 ordinary shares of 
France, Fenwick now at 26s. 6d., and 
carrying a normal dividend of 10 per cent 
cut from 15 per cent on the fall in net 
profits from £416,110 to £292,760. It is 
covered nearly four times by earnings, 
but Mr Kenneth Pelly warns share- 
holders that the decline in profits does 
not reflect the full impact of the depres- 
sion in the shipping industry. As well as 
cutting the trading dividend, the direc- 
tors have reduced the tax free capital 
distribution from 3 to 2 per cent in view 
of “the present state of trade.” With 
long-term charters coming to an end, 
Mr Pelly describes the outlook as bleak ; 
he says that this year is likely to be an 
“outstandingly bad” one for tramp 
shipping and that prospects are unlikely 
to improve “ until new tonnage ceases to 
be produced and old tonnage scrapped 
wholesale.” 


BRITISH COTTON AND 
WOOL DYERS 


HAREHOLDERS in British Cotton and 
Wool Dyers’ Association were dis- 
appointed with the sharp fall of over 
40 per cent in trading profits and the 
reduction in their dividend from 8} per 
cent to § per cent and on the results 
the 5s. units fell 43d. to 3s. 4}d., to 
yield 7.4 per cent. A ray of light can 
be found, however, in the revival of busi- 
ness in the latter months of the year to 
March 31, 1959, and the statement by 
the chairman, Mr Edgar Isles, of a con- 
tinued improvement in the first few 
weeks of the current year. 
The group’s trading profit fell from 
£385,396 to £209,052, and though tax 
was down from £125,314 to £32,239, 


Company Affairs continued on p.. 794 
London and New York Stocks on next 
two pages. 



















































































* Ex dividend. + Tax free. 
(c) Year’s dividend. 
(p) Unassented stock, 





+ Assumed average life 9 years. 
(d) Capital distribution Is. 6d. per share. (e) To earliest date. (f) Flat yield. (g) Equivalent to 7-2 sterling. (h) After Rhodesian tax. (/) To latest date 





‘ ne eer Price, Price, | Net Yield, | Gross 
Prices, 1959 May | May | May 20,'| Yield, 
GUARANTEED - £3; 20, 1959 May 20, 
STOCKS 1959 1959 § 1959 
£ s. d. es. = 
War Loan 3%......1955-59 | 100!, 100!, 145 213 4! 
Funding SSeS 97'5 97916 216 0 316 91 
Exchequer 2%........-1960 | 987. 9834, | 2 7 3 7 oe 
Exchequer 3%.........1960 | 995 992153 119 0 3 810 
Conversion 41°, ......1962 101332 | 101533 2211 410 
Exchequer 3%.....- 1962-63 | 953!32 | 96!32 218 O PRS 
Exchequer 2!,% .... 1963-64 | 92! 922715 | 3 2 7 42111 
Conversion 434% ...... 1963 | 101'5i¢ | 101% 210 8 467 
Conversion 4!2% ...... 1964 | 100!!,. | 100!3,, | 213 2 48 1 
Savings Bonds 3%. . . 1955-65 95:6 915, 38 7 414 3! 
Funding 3%........ 1959-69 | 83! B4lig 316 2 S 2ome 
Funding 4% .....-..1960-90 | 90'%¢ | gig {| '3 17 9 | '4 2 3s 
Savings Bonds 3%. ..1960-70 | 81'2 82'4 316 8 5 3 6! 
Savings Bonds 25% . 1964-67 | 84 84!, 316 6 418 O/] 
Savings Bonds 3%...1965-75 | 76 76! 316 9 5 410! 
Exchequer 5'2% .......1966 | 103!, 1033, 2 82:2 5 0 4 
Funding 3% ........ 1 B4'5;¢ | 85!5 3 15 10 . ae ee 
Victory 4% ......-. 1920-76 | 96lg 963, 219 9 412 8 
Conversion 3'5%.......1969 | 883), 88!li¢ 311 8 a3. 
Conversive SIL;..:.. 1974 | 987%" | 99,* | 3 5 3 | 5 5 10 
Treasury 3'2% wes ss 1977-80 | 77!2* 77'544*% 3 12 10 5 4 5! 
Treasury 3'3 Rites 1979-81 | 77% | 78g | 313 0] 5 5 6! 
Funding 5145 tease’ 1982-84 | 104!1¢ | 1045;¢ Sis @ 5 6 4e 
Redemption 3%, . ++. 1986-96 | 66!l, 6634 3 -@;.9 5 0 O/ 
oe : Ye 1999-2004 | 727, 73!'9 3 6 3 5 1 $1! 
4%. .after Feb. 1957 | 745, 75316 3 510 5 8 2f 
War Leoni; 2% ..after 1952 | 656% 66lg* | 3 49 | 5 5 BF 
Conv. 3!4%. .after Apr. 1961 | 65!5i¢ | 663 3 411 ee: 
Treasury 3%- after Apr. 1966 | 57! 58, 3 3 6 5 3 1If 
ONS Dao oidine qs ecaete 5i', Si3ig | 219 4 417 If 
Treasury 2 MG) vive Apr. 1975 | 487, 4912 ain me § 1:97 
British Electric 4',% 1967-69.| 96 963 z 3 3 5 2 4! 
British Electric 3%..1968-73 | 78 78716 317 9 5 5 Ol 
British Electric 39%. .1974-77 | 74!5i¢ | 75!o 315 3 5 3 4! 
British Electric 4',9% 1974-79 88! 88!51¢ oe S° 3.97 
British Electric 3'2% 1976-79 7814* 787, 312 4 5 310/ 
British Gas 4% ..... 1969-72 | 895i¢ 90 39 4 5 3 6! 
British Gas 3',%....1969-71 | 855, 86! 23136. |..3..2.2f 
British Gas 3% ..... 1990-95 | 67716 68 ss 418 4] 
Brit. Transport 3%. . 1968-73 | 78 78716 Bas 2 5 5 Ol 
Brit. Transport 4%..1972-77 | 847,* 85!5 310 1 5 4 0/ 
Brit. Transport 3%. .1978-88 | 67!3i¢ | 683, 313 0 5 4 0/ 
Price Price Yield 
FIXED INTEREST H p 
May 13, , May 20,| May 20, 
STOCKS 1959 || 1959 1959 
| 
DOMINION AND COLONIAL | Stem 
102 SF, | Australia 45%... 02. cccccccccecs 1962-62 | 100%, | 100'lig | 4 0 O6c 
107 1033, | Australia 6%....... cceceeceees 1974-76 | 105 | 105 5 9 Ile 
77 74!, COI 0355 90 shusavecse scat 1973-75 | 75 | 75 610 II! 
103 991, ST 7 Ae Sacnpaoneed 1977-82 | 102!5 103 5 14 Te 
1067, 1041, | New Zealand 6%......+....00.-- 1976-80 | 10534 10534 5 9 6e 
1017, 943, Rhodesia and Nyasaland 6% . oobi 1976-79 | 95* | 9434 610 6/ 
744 69!4 Southern Rhodesia 2'2%......... 1965-70 | 7O0!lz | 705, 6 4 8/ 
CORPORATION AND | 
PUBLIC BOARDS 
103!, 10071g | Agricultural Mortgage Pats teeth 1980-85 | 103 | 103!5 5 4 6e 
1043, 1023, i oy Aer 1974-76 1043, | 104!, 5 6 2e 
941, 92! ON a I a arte 1958-63 | 93* 93* 419 O/ 
98!, 95! URRORW DUNG 5. 0 bins ys cincpeside cs 1966-68 | 96!2* | 963, 5 4 21 
101', 9914 | Corporation of London 5!4%..... 1976-79 | 99!* | 100!, 5 4 5! 
57 54!4 | Le RP Pa © after 1920 | 54/4* | 54!l, 510 If 
64 62'4 Met. Water Board ‘B’ 3%.....1934-2003 | 63 | 63 5 2 6! 
FOREIGN BONDS | | 
110 101", German 7% 1924 (British Enfaced 5%)....| 1083, | 108! os 
192 177 German 5',% 1930 (Enfaced 4'2%)........ 192 | 192 a 
394 23'4 Greek 7% Refugee .........ee0005- 1924 | 34!, 38!5 Nil 
169!4 161'4 Japan 5% (Enfaced) ........ padssee’ 1907 | 1623, | 163 Sas 
1183, 114! Japan 6% (Enfaced) ......5....05 .. 1924 | 118! | 118', oi 
59 55 Uruguay 3!,% Bonds (Assented)......... { 58 57! a 
NEW YORK CLOSING rays 
a me = — — = 
May May May May May | May 
13 20 13 20 13 20 
$.| $ $ | $_ %.) $ . 
Ath. Topeka...) 287g | 28!2 | Boeing..... «ee | 40!g | 38 Inter. Nickel .. | 93 93'4 
Can. Pacific....| 29'2 | 295g | Celanese...... 3434 | 35!2 |Inter. Paper ... |E16!, |1183g 
Pennsylvania. ..| 173g | 173g | Chrysler...... | 707g | 715g | Kennecott..... il \bN4tg 
Union Pacific ..| 344 | 3434 | Col. Palmolive. ee 113 Monsanto ..... 507, | S5I* 
Amer. Electric.) 527g | 5334 | Crown Zeller. . 3 565g | Nat. Distillers .| 313g | 31 
Am. Tel. & Tel. .'245'g (244!2 | Distillers Seag.. set 34!g* | Pan-American. . | 3034 | 307, 
Cons, Edison. .| 63'2 | 65!2 | Douglas....... 54 Procter Gamble} 783g | 80! 
Int. Tel. & Tel..| 427g | 405g | Du Pont ...... ber ‘y (25334* | Radio Corpn...| 68!2 | 655, 
Standard Gas..| 33g 3'4 | East. Kodak ...| 84!2 | 8I!4 | Sears Roebuck. | 443g | 447g* 
United Corpn..| 94 912* | Ford Motor ...| 705g | 69'4 |Shell Oil...... 833, | 883, 
Western Union 38!2 | 367g | Gen. Electric ..| 80'2 | 80! |Socony-Mobil..| 44!2 | 46!2 
PlOg  visw aus ss | 853g | 873g | General Foods. | 83* | 83 Stand. Oil Ind.. | 49l4 | 495, 
Aluminium ....| 2734 | 30!g. | General Motors | 51 52 Stand. Oil N.j.. | 52'4 | 52!g 
Amer. Can.....| 4234 | 43 Goodyear ..... 140'!, 139 20th Cent. Fox. | 3834 | 375, 
Am. Smelting. . 467g | 49!4 | Gulf Oil....... 113'g |116!4 | Union Carbide. |143'g 144!2 
Am. Viscose...| 48'g | 46 |Heinz......... |70 | 71. |U,S, Steel.....| 92!g | 941, 
Anaconda ..... 6555 675, | Int. Bus. Mach.. 5797g 396 West. Electric .| 86 88! 
Beth. Steel . 4 5Sily | 52'4 | Int. Harvester 44 | 437g | Woolworth ...| 5434 | 547 





§ Less tax at 7s. 9d. in £. 





Prices, 1959 
High Low 
33/3 28/1", 
33/- 26/6 
25/9 20/9 
31/3 25/- 
49/3 35/Il, 
32/6 24/9 
37/9 30/8!4 
10/- 8/3 
31/9 | 26/8l, 
36/6 31/- 
71/3 60/6 
20/3 16/- 
44/6 36/6 
18/9 16/9 
46/9 39/9 
45/- 37/- 
54/- 46/- 
85/- | 64/- 
107/6 | 86/3 
63/6 51/3 
80/3 67/- 
55/- 45/- 
25/9 23/6 
87/6 72/- 
68/3 49/9 
24/7'2 | 21/- 
78/- | 59/7!, 
12/1'g | 9/7, 
76/3 61/3 
93/9 | 79/9 
25/6 20/- 
24/3 15/3 
8/1'2 6/10!, 
54/9 43/10! 
38/- 33/10!2 
14/41, | 13/1! 
16/6 15/1" 
20/9 18/6 
62/- | 54/- 
57/- | 46/3 
43/3 38/- 
60/9 50/10!, 
66/6 57/- 
40/- 30/- 
16/9 14/1'2 
97/3 /6 
17/5', | 13/- 
65/6 50/3 
55/- 44/- 
11/3 7/3 
II/li'4| 8/6 
29/9 22/10!2 
51/- 44/3 
28/9 23/7'2 
56/7!2 | 48/I'2 
11/72 | 9/- 
20/9 14/7!4 
45/03, | 40/- 
a4/- | 27 /- 
106/3 94/6 
50/3 44/6 
54/9 47/3 
32/9 22/- 
25/3 21/- 
29/6 | 26/3 
25/9 7 
25/- 18/3 
46/9 35/4! 
2/9 35/4! 
6/3% | 4/3 
61/3 50/- 
19/1" | 14/71, 
/6 37/- 
36/4! | 31/7!, 
13/3 10/- 
35/6 | 24/6 
23/9 19/71, 
33/9 27/9 
40/- 31/6 
87/3 74/6 
38/- 33/3 
18/6 16/3 
66/6 49/9 
41/1'3 | 33/10!, 
54/- /3 


I] Ex capitalisation. 


Last Two 
Dividends 
(a) (b) (c) 
°o oO 
e o s b 
4a 8 b 
6c 3 a 
3 a 8 b 
10 b 64 
4 a 8!5b 
6 b 4a 
4a il 6b 
2'24 7'4b 
2'44 7'nb 
623 b 5 «@ 
hs {Pe 
a 
0 b 5 a 
9146 3 a 
8b 3,0 
6a eo 
4 a| 1346 
5 ¢] Wee 
4a 9b 
Bt | is 
a 
sb] 10 a 
10 b 7, 
3 ¢@ 9 b 
Tab 5 a 
5 10 b 
Isto : a 
¢c a 
13'3 b 5 « 
4a 3 »b 
2!) 55, b 
Tin} 12'gb 
3'34 623 b 
223.4 5!3 b 
6 a| 14 b 
5 a| 826 
1123 b 5 @ 
M4 7b 
4 a| %2b 
20 ¢ 2'24 
lige 5 a 
4a} 10 b 
6! b 3 a 
',¢| Ihe 
624 ll 
IM, ¢ M24 
3!,4 8'nb 
Ie} he 
8c 4a 
8c 12 «¢ 
4'\6a 12!\2b 
5 b 2'24 
Jina 17'5 b 
20 ¢ 72a 
3,4 6!4b 
Tin {olab 
5 a 2 
® a 7b 
5 e| 6 b 
4,4 8b 
5 a 9b 
3 a 5 b 
10a] 15 b 
5 @ 12! b 
gab 2h 
a 
5 a| 12'b 
I2!n ¢ 2'2 4 
6c 4a 
10 b Se 
Nil ¢ 3 a 
2'4¢] Zilrc 
5 b 3 a 
3 a] 10 b 
Tin ¢ Tih ¢ 
6 a} 10 b 
10 b 5 a 
25 b JTi,a 
5 a} 1I2'nb 
25 bi 10 a 
6a 10 b 
12!'5a| 25 b 
12'9a| 22!ob 
2623b| I3'34 


q Ex rights. $f Ex all, 


ORDINARY 
STOCKS 
STEEL AND 
ENGINEERING 
Colvilles...... ovcbech ss 
Dorman Long..... cashes 
Steel Co. of Wales..... fl 
Stewarts & Lloyds ..... fl 
John Summers........-£1 


United Steel ..........£1 
John Brown.......+..-£l 
Cammell Laird .......5/- 
Swan Hunter..........£1 
NGS. cine kta cddtss El 
a), eye pe ees 
Coventry Gauge..... 10/- 
Alfred Herbert ........ él 
Ransome & Marles....5/- 
Renold Chains......... ra 


Allied Ironfounders .... 
Babcock & Wilcox..... 
British Aluminium 
Davy & United........ 
Guest Keen..........-£l 


John ‘Thompson. . 
ube Investments......£1 
BUILDING, etc. 
Associated Portland... .£1 
British Plaster Board. lo/- 

Richard Costain ....... 
Crittall Manufacturing. a 


London Brick ......... 
Wall Paper Defd....... él 
CHEMICALS 
AND PAINT 
Albright & Wilson....5/- 
Boraxt Defd.: ... 0.00. 5/- 
Brit. Ind. Plastics ..... 2/- 
Rin sh baarsceous él 
Ss ila caked tae eee fl 
International Paints ...4/- 
SFBNSANIO. 05.0 owes ees 5/- 
Pinchin Johnson ..... 10/- 
ELECTRICAL 
AND RADIO 
ABA... wesw ve encepes fl 
B.1.C.C. nscale él 
Decca Record ....... ym 
Bite. «+ cegemeeldema 10/- 
English Electric........£1 
ag om | — sisbeiw’ fl 
on? pegape'ord0« 
DReyrcite PES ene deee 
MOTORS AND 
AIRCRAFT 
| British Motor ........ 5/- 
Ford Motor .....+s+++-£l 
Leyland Motor ........£1 
Rootes Motors ....... 4/- 
Standard Motor ......5/= 
Dunlop Rubber..... — 

Joseph Lucas ..... bia 

Pressed Steel......... ‘7 
Triplex Holdings ....10/- 
Bristo! Aeroplane... .10/- 
De Havilland.......... él 








Dowty Group....... 
Hawker Siddeley .. 
Rolls-Royce .......000+ 
PAPER AND 
NEWSPAPERS 
Bowater Paper ........£1 
Albert E. Reed ........£1 
Spicers ...6..0- TT. 
Daily Mirror ‘A’...... 5/- 
Odhams Press....... 10/- 
TEXTILES 
4 Oe” ee TR fl 
Fine Spinners ......... él 
Lancashire Cotton ..... £l 
Patons & Baldwins ..... él 
Salts (Saltaire)..... --5/= 
Woolcombers.........£1 
Bradford Dyers........£l 
Calico Printers ........£1 
Courtaulds...... nent 
Jute Industries.......10/— 
WORE 6 0c dccbclsVuend él 
DRAPERY & STORES 
Boots Pure Drug ..... 5/- 
Debenhams... . 10/ 


ARS AY ccc 
Harrods ..... > 


House of Fraser ‘A’...5/- 
Lewis’s Investment ...4/- 
Marks & Spencer ‘A’. .5/- 
United Drapery ...... 5/- 
Woolworth.......... 5/- 
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Price, Price, | 
May 13, | May 20, met 
1959 | 1959 | 1959 
32/9 | 33/- | 7. 
32/7'z_ | 32/10!, 7 
25/- 25/4'2 | 7-099 
30/6 31/- 7:10 
48/9 49/- 6°53 
31/72 | 31/10!) 7-84 
36/9 | 36/- 5-56 
8/- 8/- 9-38 
30/- | 29/6] | 6-78 
34/3* | 33/10',| 5-99 
70/6 71/3 3-27 
20/- | 20/- 5-12 
43/6 | 43/6 4:51 
18/3 18/9 4:00 
46/3 46/9 5-35 
43/- 43/- 5-81 
47/3 | 46/6 5-59 
64/ 64/6p | 5-43 
102/6 = |102/6 3-90 
62/1'2 | 62/10!2% 4-14 
78/6 80/3 2:99 
45/9* | 47/~ 3-4 
24/3 | 24/— | 5-21 
86/- | 87/6* | 4-09 
65/- ' 
24/414 a7, 3 
74/6 77/-* 3-90 
11/9 | hiye* | 6-52 
72/9 | 76/3 4°10 
9/9 | 90/9% | 4-04 
25/4! 5/6 | 3-33 
23/9 33/10l, 1-83 
7/4 7/Ty | 5-25 
52/9 /9 3-65 
34/I', | 34/9 4:60 
13/10!, | 13/9 5-82 
16/— | 16/1lg | 4-19 
19/3 19/3 8-65 
f2-- | 62s 4-84 
55/3* | 55/6 4-86 
40/— | 41/3* | 4-85 
54/7'2 | 54/3 3-698 
64/9 | 66/6 4-21 
32/3 | 33/9 5-63 
15/I'2 | 15/6 4-03 
85/- | 87/6 4:00 
16/10! | 17/51, | 5-88 
63/6 | 65/6 3-66 
53/3 | 54/- 4°63 
11/3 11/3 2:84 
iW/- | 11/6 5-22 
28/9 | 29/71.*| 5-49 
48/9 | 49/6 4-04 
26/10'2*, 28/9 4:35 
hg 56/7! | 4:86** 
- 9/-* | Ill 
14/7, se 
40/9 4°62 
28/6 | 7-02 
105/= 3-81 
48/6* | 48/9 5-13 
52/- | 51/9 5-41 
28/3 | 27/9% | 5-77 
24/9 | 25/1, | 4-98 
28/3 | 27/9* | 6-31 
23/9 | 25/I!n | 6-9 
22/9 3/3 8-60 
44/7', | 46/9 7:49 
42/9 | 42/71, | 5-87 
s/-' |se/a' | $18 
- / . 
16/10! | 16/3 all 
42/- ~| 44/~ | 10-23 
35/6 | 36/4!, | 4-40 
13/3 13/3 9-81 
30/7'2 | 31/I'g | 4°82 
23/9 | 23/-* | 3-48 
a? | a 
87/3 4-01 
36/6 | 38/- 4-61 
18/- | 18/3 3°5I 
65/6 | 65/7!2*| 2-86 
40/6* | 41/i'g | 4:26 
53/6 53/10! 3-71 


(a) Interim dividend, 





1959 


LONDON AND NEW 





(b) Final dividend. 


nm 
@ 


| 26 
24 


7 


a 


2c 
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959 
} Yiel Prices, 1959 | id S 
zi} May th oi ; | a Two | 
39 Hich | ividend 
ee | — reeds | ptarab, | Mona 
| | = semaiiail | », May 20. , : 
7: 61/71, | 51/7! x% ‘ | : — Pn, | 1959 | 1959. o 20, Prices, 1959 
138 | ie’ | on es! BA Es war] | a Pee | 
7-09% 70/6 | 60/1! 41,a0| 82 b | Barcla NKING 7 | eh ividends | 
65/3 2 63 5236 L yS .. | Low (a) (6 ORD | 
a. 70/3 3/9 4l3 a {2a Mites Brea Toes aE £1 61/6 by = “ STOCKS. | Price, | Pri 
| 5a 90/- aa | 7a] Feb aero Ras viata £1 47/9 s7/91 | 4-16 50/9 | ‘rd pany 12, | Men ad, | Pan's 
25/6 7! 2b' W nal Provincial .... £1 | 70 7/9 /9 | 41 % | — | 4959 ay 20, | May 2¢ 
5-56 17/- 20} 6b festminst incial ....£1 /6 70/3 4:19 51/9 fos %° | % ——- 1959 ay 20, 
9-38 46/7! | 31/7! 6 a; 10 2 District er ‘B’.... “£i 65/-4 | 65 4:27** 64/9 43/- | ¢c 26° MISCE = aoe 1959 
6-78 80/- 67/6 2} Sa} 7 ° District. ...+s.e.e0+. fl wy wis | se 9/9', | 8/8 — 4) 2 oon ay emerge s 
a} 5-90 4/- | 37 5 a| 7!2b| Com. Bk. of Scot. “A’ | sy. | sae sore |. 38 53/3. |aee | oF o| 8 B| British ee te b diay “| at 
3-27 41/9 a. “a \e b | Royal Bar of Scot. ‘A’ 10 23/- | 22/3 | 3-78 63/10! 35/9 mae 14 b Sisk Geddes ol: r we | | 43/9 
a Ble ths, tt = > . chen Bch Scotland eT 44/6 46/7! | 3-60 — 6? 10 2 , | ot et Geicich oes b cacdés a sala | 50/9 ate 
—: | ane | $2-f0c | $2-2! Cieanved 0. £1 797 | 80 2 | 2°68 3 |} oat saa to eee ee 3/6) 9/39 | 63/9 
4-00 3653 30! 16 | $160 | -25¢ | Ro owed ete Ss £1 | 43/ /- 4-00 20/- 0/- 12! 26: 14b seaey wast nha io/- en I | 9/4lag 3-76 
5-35 36/3 | oh "9 e| $1-65¢ Bank Rocks of Cocina. 2 él 46/9 44/- | + 14/7! | 16/3 21 e 6S “e Sintiesins tent... 5/- | 6 3 | 9° | 4°69 
bas) be Bk mre | Bree, ro aye gat | $3 | Sas re EE Si (Sion) 2 
| Bank of L . Wales.£2 Iigtt £2 2:66 = | 86/7! 5 a Thoenen Tilitne, =| 12/9 | /6 2: 
5:43 35/: | of Ldn. & S. Amer 0 3%! 6 ing | 53/6 2 a 10 b aiid 5/ 12/it 83 
= , E 365, 2-88 3 47/3 sb Tur illing . 5/—| 20/- Jia | 2-06 
3-90 43/6 | 28/4, | 2 | er. £1 | 36/10! 3-9 ayé 33 Ose ner & Newall ..... 4/- | 13/6 © | 21/- 
42 2a | 2, 37/I'2 3g | 31/9 ,a| 8 Unil ewall ... | 13/6 f- | 5°95 
Me 56/3 o geen 3:8 ae | / 3.39" | s7/- | said | $105 b Unilever sveresecosss-El an Wirgh| 2:2 
3-46 ap | a/ 50 8| + dag be) National Diacoune ‘8. . I | Beye ase Bae on Polaces nash ais. pees a} 3.93 
' 150/- 127 | 1834 Union Di count ‘B’. 34/3 3 £173 75/6 #2!,¢ Raa te! io/- 50/3° | 3-23 
; 2 207/6 teal 12!3 7 7 b | Cam iscount .. °r 48/9 as 4-29 Save £15! | +5 a | 1 b | British P OIL / 34/- | 9° 4:98 
. 21/6 192 = ($32-35¢ bi Em snettlld Wales 28 56/- 56 4-92 73 131/ 7'3 a | 171 b | Burm etroleum | 7-48 
120/— cae | 40 a t41-17¢ | E ployers ee ee 44 /3 4:44 AV 54/9 tS a fab Royal D Rete £1} 50/9 | 
3-52 237/6 ee #20 a! 60 b Leeal & Law . ¥ +. 6 ae 44/6 | 4 /- | 35/6 4b | Shell T utch .... 22. .20 £1 | 80/— | 52/->. | 5:49 
5-08 107/6 7a6 +147! +50 b | Pear Q Gener)... 8/6 Ine 135/- “49 7", 4 Shell Transport... -. 20f. | £153 83/6 | 5- 
4 2¢ T162ln¢ | earl... Wis... 2 77/6 185/- 4-07 2@| 15 Ses noe oe ie 4 | El |, 3°38 
7 28/7" | 16/21 8a 10°b Prudential aghoerine + 265/- el 3:10 Oye 39/3 131 | S Wakefield gienrte* ions aye sera" | 2-96 
ri Um 3a! | uel ot oyel Enthangelo...2. Sf- M3fe Doe 10 | oeve | ase. | ol one | Bric a RUnnINS toe pal/e | 43/2 pes 
10 10/3 113/6 mee Se b | Sowmsher TMeeds ai love 250), | 4.28 sore | tele aS O08 1 Orie ® one Saye): suas" 
39/6 | 34/9 asl 4. peer nasser 1: 5/ /6 07/6 4-2% | 38/3 16/- O° 10 ¢ unard... wealth, .10/- | 43/ a 
&o 12/6 17'nb 10 r U.D.T. . —— Kaew 5/- 27/4! 26/10! 3-35 17/6 ca. 3 b 10 a ee Withy ste eeeeee fl aig | 44/6 4 | 
; <H 19/6 % c| 0 : B.E.T. ‘A’ Def te eenees fl Bs. 30/- 2°56 25/9 ae 5 eo; 8 b/P co & Overseas ...5 £1 | 31/3 17/72 | cs 
| 22 /6 | 14/7! 4 > B Ay." REE. 04-3 5 3/6  150/6 2-67** Bos” Sal scl Spee Be 31/97 | 6-30 
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depreciation was some £8,500 higher at 
£144,366 as a result of heavy capital 
expenditure in the previous year; net 
profits thus amounted to only £14,755; 
against £107,023, and the payment of 
5 per cent was made possible only by 
drawing upon the carry forward. 

“ Slubbers,” like other textile com- 
panies, has sought to diversify its activi- 
ties. Two of its subsidiaries are engaged 
in the catering trade ; a third—Ashley 
Associates, specialising in staff selection 
in the north of England—has now been 
added. At the moment these subsidiaries 
have accumulated a loss of over £25,000, 
but Mr Isles explains that instead of 
purchasing an established business 
“ Slubbers ” has started “ from scratch ” 
in the catering trade and that initial 
losses are inevitable. If the development 
of these new interests really helps to 
cushion the worst effects of fluctuations 
in the textile industry, small initial losses 
(on which tax relief is obtainable) are 
bearable—though only for a short while. 


WILMOT-BREEDEN 


OR the sixth successive year the 
F profits of Wilmot-Breeden (Holdings), 
an important supplier of components to 
the motor industry, have increased— 
last ‘year by 12 per cent from £1,699,205 


to £1,903,689.. This may seem a little . 


disappointing in view of the boom in the 
motor industry, but it has to be re- 
membered that in the earlier recession 
when the profits of nearly every other 
manufacturer of motor components were 
sharply reduced Wilmot-Breeden 
managed to achieve a slight increase in 
its earnings—reflecting, in part, a policy 
of diversification. The directors are 
sticking to this policy and recently 
Wilmot-Breeden secured a stake in the 
electronics industry through the acquisi- 
tion of controlling interests.in Wright 
and Weaire (now renamed Ferrograph), 
manufacturers of electronic components 
and tape recorders, and Wayne Kerr, 
which specialises in electronic measuring 
instruments. 

Nevertheless the custom of the motor 
industry still accounts for by far the 
major part of Wilmot-Breeden’s turn- 
over and Mr D. L. Breeden, the 
chairman, says that towards the end of 
1958 activity declined because of 
changes in car models and of ‘the need 
to introduce a large number of .com- 
ponent changes. Output however is now 
rising fapidly and is likely “‘ shortly to 
reach a new record level.” 

Despite this decline atthe end of the 
year,. sales of motor components con- 
stituted a record—a feat made possible 
only by heavy capital expenditure in 
recent years. With quick resources of 
£1,098,360, to which must.be added the 
£520,000 resulting from the issue of 
preference shares last January, Wilmot- 
Breeden appear well able to finance fur- 
ther expansion. The balance sheet shows 
stocks substantially higher at £2,475,894, 
against £1,940,937, reflecting the belief 
of the directors that considerable econo- 
mies can be achieved by the holding of 
larger stocks of finished goods, so as to 
meet fluctuations in demand and to 


COMPANY AFFAIRS 


complete orders for replacement parts 
promptly. 

An ordinary dividend of not less than 
12} per cent was forecast last October 
but in fact it has been set at 13 per cent, 
compared with 9 per cent in 1957. The 
bigger dividend is still covered 2} times 
by earnings and at the current price of 
13s. 7}d. the 5s. shares yield 4.8 per cent. 


WHITBREAD 


Es November shareholders in 
Whitbread and Company received a 
50 per cent scrip issue in six per cent 
third preference stock, but that hardly 
tempers their disappointment, when 
other brewing companies have an- 
nounced higher profits and dividends, 
with the unchanged ordinary dividend 
of 25 per’cent and the slight fall in 
profits that the directors report for 
1958. Beer consumption declined by 
just under 3 per cent last year but 
Whitbread’s gross profits fell by over 
5 per cent,. from £2,958,782 to 

2,802,099, and it was only thanks to a 
lower rate of profits tax that net profits 
were £60,780 higher at £1,369,367. The 
£1 “A” ordinary shares fell by Is. to 
115s. after the dividend announcement, 
but even at this level they yield barely 
45 per cent. Brewing, where the decline 
in consumption has not really been 
arrested, remains a highly competitive 
industry in which Whitbread, though it 
may have been one of the first to do so, 
is not alone in seeking a profitable 
policy of rationalisation and develop- 
ment. 


INVESTORS MUTUAL 
OF CANADA 


EALINGS in the shares of Investors 

Mutual of Canada, began very 
quietly this week on the London stock 
exchange under rule 163 (1). This is 
the biggest of the Canadian mutual 
funds, with big holdings in Canadian 
common stocks. It distributes the 
income on the portfolio in full but 
usually holds back part of realised 
capital gains to provide for further 
growth. Since it started in 1950 the 
total net assets of Investors Mutual have 
risen to $162,300,000 and the number of 
its shares now in issue is 15,200,000, on 
which 32 cents was paid in 1958. 

The interest that British investors are 
at present willing to take in Canadian 
securities is perhaps a little chastened 
but this mutual fund provides. a good 
spread of risks.and high-class manage- 
ment. To secure a stake in it, British 
investors pay the net asset value plus a 
loading charge of 2} per cent, and of 
this 1} pér cent goes back to the fund, 
ene half of ome per cent goes to the 
jobbers so that they can make a market 
and another one half of one per cent 
goes to Cazenove and Company which 
in effect acts between the jobbers and 
the fund much as an odd lot dealer in 
Wall Street. The buyer has to pay the 
broker a commission for executing any 
deal. On this basis, dealings, based on 
the Canadian price of $11.77, began in 
London at 85s. 8d.-87s. rod. to offer a 
gross yield to British investors of just 
over 2} per cent. 
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FIRST DEALINGS: Apr. 29 May 20 June 3 
LAST DEALINGS: May 19 June 2 June 16 
ACCOUNT DAY: May 26 June 9 june 23 





ILT-EDGED stocks remained firm and 

after the week-end prices quickly 
responded to investment buying. On 
Wednesday price movements were 
rather more irregular. But over the 
week to Wednesday’s close numerous 
gains were scored, Gas 4 per cent 1969- 
72 rising by } to 90 in the medium 
dated stocks and Electricity 3} per cent 
1976-79 by 3 to 79 in long dated issues. 
Among the irredeemables War Loan 3} 
per cent advanced by 4 to 66}. Home 
Corporation loans were firm in line with 
Government Funds, and the discount on 
the new LCC 5 per cent stock 1980-83 
narrowed by } to i. Among foreign 
bonds, Greek issues were again in 
demand in active dealings, the 7 per 
cent stock jumping by 4 to 38} on debt 
settlement hopes. 


Leading industrial equities continued 
to advance in almost every sector at the 
end of the three weekly account. On 
Wednesday they continued to forge 
ahead following the overnight recovery 
on Wall Street and the publication of 
the- April: retail trade figures. The 
Economist Indicator gained a further 4.5 
to a fresh peak of 272.3. ICT advanced 
by 4s. 6d. to 78s. 3d. on the bigger 
interim dividend and British Oxygen by 
5s. 9d. to 63s. 9d. on the prospect 
of increased American interest in 
the stock. Motor and kindred shares 
were again strong im active deal- 
ings. Ford rose by 2s. to 65s. 6d. 
and Rolls-Royce by 2s. 6d. to 77s. 
Brewery shares were again in demand 
but Watney Mann were outstanding 
with a jump of 7s. 9d. to 105s. 6d. Store 
issues were also strong, and Harrods 
shot up by 4s. 3d. to 87s. 3d. on specula- 
tive demand in a market short of stock, 
while Montague Burton on the increased 
interim gained 2s. ro}d. to 32s. 10}d. 
TV relay shares once more sprang into 
prominence, with British Relay gaining 
38. 3d. to 35s., while among electrical 
shares Ever Ready rose by 6s. 43d. to 
39s. 3d. and Decca gained 1s. 3d. to 
41s. 3d. xd. HP shares were duller and 
UDT lost 3s. to 150s. 6d. 


Leading oil stocks joined in the gen- 
eral rise on Wednesday, led by Shell 
which gained 3s. 9d. to 136s. 3d. Burmah 
went up by 3s. 6d. to 83s. 6d. and BP 
by Is. 3d. to 52s. C. C. Wakefield gained 
Is. 6d. to 43s. on the higher dividend 
and profits. Kaffirs were dull at first 
but they went ahead on Tuesday on 
American buying through Johannesburg, 
and the Financial Times Gold Mines 
Index rose by 0.9 to a 1959 peak of 
91.4, only just short of the all time 
“ high ” of 91.8 touched on February 22, 
1956. FS Geduld gained §s. to 180s. 74d. 
and St. Helena 3s. rid. to 59s. 43d. 
Rubber shares were firm on the strength 
of the commodity, US Betong gaining 
Is. 3d. to 89s. 6d. 
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Manpower and Output 7 BRITISH 
Labour figures relate to Great Britain and production figures to United a and we cere Lene oy om eee nal Trade ........ +e» May 2nd 
Kingdom unless otherwise seated. : Pe Oop, eer AS awe ndustrial Profits......... « April (8th 
M = Monthly averages or calendar months. : 
W = Weekly averages. OVERSEAS se 
; Western Europe ......... - Feb. 7th United States ............. May 9th 








Mid-year or 
averages 


1957 1958 














TOTAL “hp gt dy June figures 
Workin ulation : 
Total. . woe Mitecwanatssoeunees éseas 000s 24,107 24,188 24,070 24,080 | 24,055 24,078 | 23,965 23,903 23,875 
PION oc dvcccdbeceduscdsitvwessbsces heG = 16,188 16,225 16,160 16,187 16,176 16,182 16.124 16,087 16.063 . 
WOON S65 Sccese ecto css t os ese5% siveets 7,919 7,963 7,910 7,893 7,879 896 841 7,816 7,812 . 
Armed Forces.......sessseccecsecceees nS 761 702 614 632 626 622 583 579 il 
Civil employment : - 
Rete nsec neat penewcseces cveus *. 23,149 23,245 23,080 23,048 23,029 | 23,056 22,820 | 22,797 22,798 
Manufacturing industries......... Shean 8 9,269 9,271 9,147 9,271 9,236 9,226 9,063 9,056 9,044 
CHANGES IN EMPLOYMENT 
Increase or decrease since June, 1955 : 
Employees in engineering(').......+-.+.- ” + 53 |+ 4 + 52 + 105 + 901+ 8% 24 27 -~ 
= » consumer goods industries(2) o —- 9j\;+ 2!— 9 |F— 55 | — TI — 7 — 133 | — 144 a” 
UNEMPLOYMENT Monthly averages 
By duration : 
All durations—total .........cceeeeeees ms 257-0 312-5 457-4 424-5 433-1 443-7 | 620-8 608-7 550°5 530-8 
Temporary or under 2 weeks........+. s 98-2 95-7 141-0 123-1 126-6 127-6 197-2 154-4 139-6 144-4 
Over 8 weeks....... sos daa eutaescases = 93-1 129-3 197-7 171-9 186-0 201-0 286-8 301-8 286-4 281 -| 
By regions (?) : 
Great Britain ............ Shvaege codes a 1-2 1-4 2-1 1-9 2:0 2:0 2:8 2:8 2:5 2:4 
London and South Eastern.........000. * 0:8 1-0 1-3 1-3 1-3 1-3 1-7 1-7 1-5 1-4 
ee Ee oe Se Lecthabans bape cake o 1-0 1-3 1-7 2:0 2:0 2:0 2:2 2-1 1-9 1-8 
Southern(4) .........6- sebhesees veane = 1-0 1-3 1-6 1-7 1-6 1-7 2:0 2-0 1-9 1-8 
South Western(4) ....eceecceses oboe an'e - 1-2 1-8 2:2 2:3 2:4 2:3 2-9 2:9 2-6 2:4 
PS 6... oa weivenees popecst osaéeseoe = 1-1 1-3 1-6 1-3 1-4 1:4 2:2 2-1 1-9 1-7 
North Midd coc ce cece ease oa — 0-6 1-0 1-6 1-4 1-5 1-5 2-1 2:0 1-7 1-8 
East and West Ridings .......+5- ceeees - 0-8 Q-9 1-9 1-4 1-5 1-6 2-7 2°5 2-2 2-1 
North Western....... cccccccces seeees * 1-3 1-6 2:7 2:1 2:4 2:4 3-6 3-5 3-2 3:2 
OTERO sc Sccccccedvecses astos bo x 1-6 1-7 2°4 2:2 2:3 2:3 3:9 3-8 3-6 3-5 
SOOMONG, cscccocswceccdvese pesees rE 2:4 2°6 3-8 3-6 3-6 3-6 5-4 5-4 4-8 4-7 
Wates..... Cts chbcbkeon vakegebovevees - 20 | 2-6 3-8 3-8 3-7 3-9 4-6 4-7 46 4-4 
VACANCIES 
Unfilled vacancies notified to Employ- 
ment Exchanges: Total........... 000s 390 | 276 198 209 217 218 156 154 18! 198 
ewan PRODUCTION 
ndex : : 
UE ry Peer 1954= 106 | 107 106 112 114 104 108 110 | 107-1086 
si ae seasonally adjusted ..... < sae eis da 108 108 106 108 107 ‘| 107-1086 
Mining and quarrying ............ “ae a 99 | 99 94 104 103 96 99 99 . 
CONSEFUCTION <.ccccccccs oo gabe baum a 106 | 106 105 1028 das et ae ots 4 
Gas, electricity and water ........ See s Ho | 112 117 134 133 117 147 141 = 
Manufacturing, total 20... .sccccccccctos - 106 | 108 107 112 15 104 107 110 a 
s »° Seasonally adjusted. . - eo ea ea ike 109 109 106 108 106 a 
Engineering and electrical goods...... ue 107 4 itt 112 115 127 102 it 117 ff 
ShipbGNGWe. 6562 das 6S oss Sct Fe'e o's Se e 7 | 108 109 112 107 107, 108 107 as 
Vee oi BN OSS Sea ESS ca i 107 | 115 118 129 132 120 127 bee . 
Copier CANBNG 6 wins cs madcecs oxcea ois iit 115 116 119 121 116 ene de 
Textiles, leather and clothing ........ - 99 99 91 102 102 89 90 96 Soa 
BASIC MATERIALS M/W averages | | 
Production of : | 
PE . jelcnedemhccnuandaded soak W }'000 tons] 4,269 ; 4,301 4,150 4,579 4,556 4,230 4,340 | 4,373 4,001 4,367 
Ee MNS caged kieeccbs utes ocean wes Ww Fi 253 | 275 245 273 268 257 229 222 221 231 
Steel, ingots and castings ........... WwW “ 397 | 417 369 428 432 408 357 347 363 387 
INGE BOE) 5610 deck esc ssvacced M e 187-2 | 194-7 186-8 189-8 207 -6 185-9 214-3 188-6 Ste i 
Newsprint....... pov ecssedecsaceeetd Ww as 12-36 | 12-55 11-81 12-01 11-84 12-75 13-12 13-00 : 
CE Pre ee M Imn. kwh] 7,263 | 7,581 8,209 8,276 9,448 7,960 11,079 9,522 | 9,124 
MANUFACTURING | | 
Textile production : 
Cotton yarns, single ........sseeees W I mn. Ib. 16-33 | 16-85 14-77 17-38 17-14 15-00 14-38 14-51 13-55 
NE SUN os Soak anssas teede ee . 19-38 19-48 17-18 17-23 17-78 16-42 19-03 18-26 17-60 
Rayon and synthetic fibres.......... M “ 40-21 41-32 35-18 35-72 36-83 36-94 46-11 40-28 37-28 
Cotton cloth, woven .......sseeeees W I mn. yds. 31-0 31-4 27-0 32-1 31-6 28-0 25-2 25-4 24-7 
Wool fabrics, woven ....... eseeeees M fmn.sq.yd 33:1 32-8 29:1 30-9 30-4 25-8 31-3 28-3 27-8 
Engineering production : 
Passenger cars and chassis .......... WI ‘'000s 13-61 16°56 19-84 20-87 21-85 20-31 19-03 19-88 20-54 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... WwW * 5-71 5-54 5-90 6-87 6-57 5-81 6-58 6-03 5-81 
Internal combustion engines ..... «+». M |’000 BHP 4il 406 382 396 410 425 385 395 ~ 
Metal-working machine tools....... - M £'000 7,123 7,936 6,891 7,069 8,303 6,641 6,250 5,765 - 
BUILDING ACTIVITY() 
Permanent houses completed : 
TOR ccctestin owed ned dewnses govee *000s 25-03 25-09 22-81 20-09 24-64 21-71 18-29 18-75 23-63 iin 
By private builders.........sese008. M| ag 10-35 10-54 10-68 8-79 10-07 9-90 9-33 9-51 11-47 one 





_ (') Engineering, shipbuilding, electrical goods, vehicles, metal goods, precision instruments and jewellery. (2) Textiles, leather goods, clothing, food, 
drink and tobacco, manufactures of wood and cork, paper and printing. (3) Number registered as unemployed expressed as a percentage of the estimated 
number of employees. (4) Dorset (excluding Poole) was transferred from the Southern to the South Western Region on May 12, 1958. (5) Great Britain. 


(*) Provisional estimate. (7) Excluding all screening losses normally amounting to around 5,000 tons a week. (8) Average for first quarter. (%) Average 
for second quarter. 
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We all know just how rapidly Canada is growing, but 
the Gordon Royal Commission was the first to make any 
studied forecasts of that development. The growth 
predicted by 1980 will mean constant changes in 
taheur Force to Grow 887%, Canada’s economy. Through our more than 500 branches of 
National Income to Triple the Toronto-Dominion and by our close participation in 

that economy, we’re right at the centre of all Canadian 

Per Capita Income May Double business activity . . . able to assist any manufacturer 
planning market expansion in prosperous Canada 
by supplying such information as:, 


e market statistics e corporation procedure 
e information on plant sites e advice on customs problems 
e data on market distribution e incorporation procedure 


Lisi) TORONTO-DOMINION [EZUT4 


THE BANK THAT LOOKS AHEAD 


HEAD OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 
LONDON BRANCH: 3 KING WILLIAM S8T., E.C.4. NEW YORK AGENCY: 28 BROADWAY 


CHICAGO OFFICE: 30 WEST MONROE ST. 
INCORPORATED IN CANADA WITH LIMITED LIABILITY TD:2/5 











recently established should not dissuade 
us from availing ourselves of a service 
which, to my knowledge, is unique—even 
in 1859.” 






“In my view, Sir, the fact that they are but 


“I must admit that this idea of the insurance | 
and inspection of boilers being administered by | 
one company is an extremely modern ome. 
Nonetheless, admirable: and doubtless, here to | 
stay. Inform me again of their name.” 
















“The Steam Boiler Assurance Company.”* 








“And my Board meets tomorrow. Excellent.” 






































*A CENTURY LATER, and since 1896 known 
as The Vulcan Boiler and General Insurance Company 
Limited, we have a century’s experience behind us— 
and every day are learning more. Our clients are now 
numbered in tens of thousands. The expert specialist 
inspection and insurance of industrial machinery— 
boilers included—still makes our services exceptional: 
even in 1959. 





™Vyulcan 


BOILER & GENERAL INSURANCE CO. LTD. | 





67 KING STREET, MANCHESTER 2 







Canada 


Market Information 


For information on markets, 
sources of supply and other 
vital matters affecting trade with 
Canada, ask our Business 
Development Department. 





London Offices: 


6 Lothbury, E.C.2z 
2 Cockspur St., S.W.1 


THE ROYAL BANK 
OF CANADA 


Incorporated with limited liability in Comada in 1869 
Over 900 branches in Canada, the Caribbean 
area and South America 
ASSETS EXCEED $4,000,000,000 





A PERSONAL SERVICE 





Manufacturets and traders wishing to 
extend their activities to Australia are 
invited to take advantage of our specialised 
Information Service. 

Upon request we will furnish, without 
obligation, an individually prepared survey 
of any industry. Full reports are available 
on all matters incidental to establishing a 
business. 

An expert advisory staff is always at your 
disposal. 

Write, telephone or call 


THE NATIONAL BANK 
OF AUSTRALASIA LTD 


(ncorporated in Victoria) 
6-8 TOKENHOUSEB YARD, LONDON, E.C.2. 
TELEPHONE: MONARCH 8070 


Ask for our free booklet 
“Investing in Australia?~A Guide for Companies” 
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iE xchange 
AS S U RAN CE 


incorporated by Royal Charter in 1720 


The Royal Exchange Assurance has for nearly 


two and a half centuries provided policies for 
every form of insurance requirement for the 


home or business life. 


Head Office at The Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3. 


Branches and Agencies throughout United Kingdom and Overseas 


ESTABLISHED 1856 


AT YOUR SERVICE 


FOR EVERY KIND OF BANKING BUSINESS 





A 


Enquiries are welcomed from businessmen wishing to 
extend their activities in Eastern Markets. With over 100 
Branches in the leading centres of Industry and Commerce 
in India, Pakistan, Malaya, Burma and Hongkong, The 
United Commercial Bank is well equipped to advise on 
trading potentialities. The Bank’s Quarterly Review, which 
contains helpful factual information on current economic 
and industrial conditions, is available on request. 


THE UNITED COMMERCIAL BANK 


LIMITED 
Incorporated in India 
HEAD OFFICE, 2 INDIA EXCHANGE PLACE, CALCUTTA 
LONDON OFFICE, 12 NICHOLAS LANE, EC4. 
Paid-up Capital Rs. 20,000,000 Reserve Fund Rs. 14,800,000 


The Bank is well equipped to act as Correspondents of 
other Banks. Rupee Travellers’ Cheques issued in 
convenient denominations. 


Chairman, G.D. Birla. General Manager, S. T. Sadasivan. 
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THE PHILADELPHIA 
Ue ONAL BANK 


Organi 
ears Re eo © PHILADELPHIA, PA 
APITAL and Tian $75.000,00 @ Cable Address: "“PHILABANK 


eee Ter 




























Whatever the currency, the Bank of Kobe 
is expert at solving all foreign exchange 
problems. Our head office is conveniently 
located in Kobe, world-famous trading port. 
Write us for complete information on our 


export-import services. 


~ BANK. KOBE 


Head Office: Kobe, Japan 
Representative Offices: London * New York 






Head Office, Toronto |, Canada or to London Representative, 116 Cannon Street, London E.C.4, England 






working on a Canadian branch? 


. then be sure to contact Imperial Bank of 
Canada. With branches from coast to coast in 
Canada, Imperial Bank can give you information 
on the latest trends, developments and oppor- 


tunities in Canadian business. 


Imperial Bank is always ready to give you the 
information you require. Write today for 
Imperial Bank’s new, highly informative 16-page 


booklet, ‘* Business Opportunity in Canada ”’ 


IMPERIAL BANK 


OF CANADA 


Consult the 


CALEDONIAN 


For all classes of 


Insurance....... 


CALEDONIAN INSURANCE COMPANY 


HEAD OFFICE: ST, ANDREW SQ., EDINBURGH 
LONDON OFFICE: 5, LOTHBURY, LONDON, E.C.2 


Branches and Agencies 
throughout the World 
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on a tightrope 

























We take our lives in our hands every 
time we walk down a street, cross a f 
road, climb stairs, drive a car, or 0D 
perform the multifarious everyday 


= & 
actions that are necessary for investin 
existence. 
| 


We don’t worry overmuch. But just 








occasionally it’s worth giving thought There’s 
to the indirect results of an accident— one very 
the — hardship if one is injured simple 
and laid up. 
very 
A satisfying 
MIDLAND answer! IF YOU HAVE 
You want a good rate 
ACCIDENT of interest; you want £10 to £5,000 
POLICY to know that your money is INVEST IT IN 
secure; you want to be able 
: : ; to withdraw without formality THE SECURITY 
cannot prevent an accident, but it will protect you financially 24 hours a ; ; 7 
at any time... So, if you're OF THE 
day. Take your first step into safety today—have a word with the MIDLAND wise, you'll choose the Halifax, 
Assurance about it. the largest Building Society in the HALIFAX 
world—outstanding in strength, 
Head Office : security and service ! 





MIDLAND EMPLOYERS 
wutuat ASSURANCE «72 


Branches in all principal towns throughout the country 


Waterloo Street, Birmingham 3 


London Head Ome: = S| «6 MALIFAX BUILDING SOCIETY 
HEAD OFFICE - HALIFAX, YORKSHIRE 


London Offices: 51 Strand, W.C.2 * 62 Moorgate, E.C.2 
136 Kensington High Street, W.8 


Consult Telephone Directory for address of nearest office 


The Finest Service 


for 
All Classes of Insurance 






Habib Bank Limited 


Established 1941 
Head Office: KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 






















Authorised Capital ...... Pak. Rs. 40,000,000 
Paid-up Capital... ........_Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 . ; 
Reserve Funds... Pak. Rs. 20,000,000 the United Kingdom 







Deposits as on December 311958 Pak. Rs. 704,800,000 


With a network of 85jbranches in all the important trade centres 
of East and West Pakistan, Habib Bank Limited is in a position 
to assist those desiring to establish contacts for exports or imports. 
The Bank’s services are always available for any banking require- 
ments in Pakistan. 


The Bank is fully competent to handle all foreign exchange 
business including opening and advising of commercial letters 
of credit, collection of documentary bills, remittances etc. 


FOREIGN BRANCH. 


the British Commonwealth and 
elsewhere abroad 

















The Company undertakes the duties of 





Executor and Trustee 


ALLIANCE ASSURANCE 


COMPANY LIMITED 
BARTHOLOMEW LANE - LONDON - EC2 














BOMBAY (INDIA). 


Habib Bank (Overseas) Limited, 


Head Office-—KARACHI (PAKISTAN) 
Branches :—1. Aden 2. Colombo 3. Mombasa & 4. Rangoon. 
Correspondents & Agents in all important Cities of the World. 
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APPOINTMENTS 





MSL have been retained to advise 
on the appointment of a 


MARKETING MANAGER 


for 


PARKINSON’S BISCUITS LIMITED 


This company established in 1884 was almost 
out of business for two years following a fire 
in 1955. It now employs approximately 450 and 
has virtually regained its lost markets. The 
Marketing Manager will be responsible to the 
Managing Director for developing. and 
implementing marketing plans to increase 
turnover; he will have the support of sound 
products, and a modern efficient factory, and 
will belong to a new and lively executive team. 


Candidates should have had management 
experience in marketing in a company selling 
consumer products preferably through the grocery 


trade. Age should not exceed 35. 

Initial salary about £2,000 plus benefits. 
Please send brief details in confidence, quoting 
reference S.1680, to E. Watson. In no 
circumstances will a candidate’s identity be 
disclosed to the company unless he gives 


rmission after a confidential interview at which 
he will be given full details of the appointment. 


MANAGEMENT SELECTION LIMITED 
17, Stratton Street, London, W.1. 


COUNTY COUNCIL OF ESSEX 
COUNTY PLANNING DEPARTMENT 
ns are invited for post of Planning Assistant, 

APT Grade 1 (£610 — £765) plus London Weighting 

Wanstead. : i 
** applicants should have had some experience in a 
Planning Office particularly in respect of research into 
and analysis of population trends and records, industrial 
location and records, and the preparation of statistical 
tables for land use areas, education requirements, etc. 

Applicants should possess a University Degree in either 
Geography or Economics and consideration will also be 
given to Graduates who possess such a degree, but have 
not had the necessary planning experience, with a view to 
training for this work. : F 

All reasonable facilities, including day release, will be 
given to enable the successful candidate to complete an 
approved course of studies to obtain Corporate Member- 
ship of the Town Planning Institute. ; 

Five-day week ; medical examination ; superannuation. 

Application form from County Planning Adviser, 
Broomfield Place. Broomfield, Essex, to whom they should 
be returned by June 2, 1959. 

May 12, 1959. 


~~ PHARMACEUTICAL EXPORTS 


First-class Administrator required by leading international 
manufacturers of medicines to take charge of Export 
Department, with full responsibility to Export Director. 





Essential qualifications: organising ability, knowledge 
shipping and export procedure, ‘* cost-consciousness, 
accountancy, budgetary control, production planning, 


ability to get things done efficiently and economically. 
Age 35-40. Marketing, selling or advertising experience 
an advantage, preferably overseas in export business. The 
position is a responsible and well paid one and only appli- 
cants who are earning at least £1,500 will be considered. 
Possibility some overseas travel. Pension scheme.— 
Applications in considerable detail to Box 1170. 


in its Economics Department for assistants with good 
honours degree in economics, statistics, agriculture or 
allied subjects. The successful applicants will be required 
to assist in the work of the Department covering all 
economic aspects of home and overseas agriculture. These 
are interesting posts for applicants possessing keenness and 
necessary qualifications and experience, and salaries will 
be determined accordingly.—Applications giving full 
particulars of qualifications and experience should be sent 
to The General Secretary, The National Farmers’ Union 
(Economics Department), Agriculture House, Knightsbridge, 
S.W.1, to arrive not later than June 15, 1959. 


SPECIALIST OFFICER (STATISTICIAN) 
NORTHERN REGION OF NIGERIA 

To advise on design and supervise analysis and presenta- 
tion of results of experimental work for all sections of 
Research branch of Northern Region Department of 
Agriculture, and to take part in development of satis- 
factory experimental techniques in the field. 

Candidates must have a good honours degree. preferably 
in Agriculture with at least two years’ suitable post- 
graduate training or experience in statistics. : 

Appointment on permanent and pensionable terms with 
pensionable emoluments in range £876-£1,680 or on 
contract / gratuity terms in scale £1,008-£1,824 with gratuity 
of £37 10s. for each completed three months of satisfactory 
service. 

Free passages on appointment and leave for officer, wife 
and children up to three adult passages in all. Outfit and 
Touring Equipment allowances payable on first appoint- 
ment. Furnished quarters available at moderate rental. 
Generous leave. 

Apply, giving brief particulars, to Director of Recruit- 





ment, Colonial Office, London, S.W.1, quoting 
BCD / 63/408 /032. 7 
UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
AUSTRALIA 
LECTURER IN ECONOMIC HISTORY 
Applications are invited for the above position. Duties 
will include both internal and external teaching. Grants 


to assist rescarch are available. 
Commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifica- 
tions and experience within the range of £A1,500 x £A90 — 
£A2,100. In addition a cost of living allowance is 
payable. Provision is made for superannuation, travel and 
removal expenses, assistance in buying or building a house. 
Further information and the conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Registrar, University of New 
England, Armidale, New South Wales, Australia, or from 
the Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 
Applications close in Australia and London 


on 
July 6, 1959. 
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» STATISTICIAN 


Applications are invited to fill a vacancy in the Statistics Unit of the Unilever 


Food Research Department. 


The person appointed will be required to do 


research on statistical problems arising from experiments in horticulture, animal 
nutrition, bacteriology, etc., and to design and analyse such experiments. 


Applicants should possess a good degree in Statistics or Mathematics. 


In the 


latter case they should possess a post-graduate diploma in Statistics. Applications 
from persons at present at University will be considered. Salary will be in 
accordance with age and experience and there is a comprehensive superannuation 


scheme. 


Applications should be made to: The Staff Officer (Ref. IDM.67), Unilever 
Limited, Colworth House, Sharnbrook, Bedford. 


SINGAPORE POLYTECHNIC 


The Board of Governors invite applications for the 
following appointments in the DEPARTMENT OF 
COMMERCE: (a) LECTURER IN ACCOUNTING; 
(b) ASSISTANT LECTURER Grade III LAW. 

Qualifications: (a) Professionally qualified Accountant, 
preferably C.A. with commercial or public accounting 
experience and if possible teaching experience at advanced 
level; (b) recognised legal qualifications, experience in Law 


| aS applied to commerce and industry, teaching experience 


| desirable. 


| employer's 


Monthly Salary Scales (including allowances) : 
(a) M$1,600 x M$50 — M$1,750; (b) M$1,200 x M$50 — 
M$1,550. (One M$ = 2s. 4d. at present.) 

Appointment of overseas persons is on contract for 
three years. Favourable Endowment Insurance Scheme; 
or the College will be prepared to take over and maintain 
contributions to former F.S.S.U. policies. 
Accommodation with heavy furniture at rental of M$120 
p.m. ; free medical attention, and half cost of maintenance 
in hospital; free passages for member of staff, his wife 
and up to three children under 18, on first appointment, 
leave and completion of service; home leave at rate of 
60 days per year’s service, normally taken on completion 
of three years’ service. 

Application forms (four copies) and further information 


| obtainable from Council for Overseas Colleges, 12 Lincoln’s 


} commercial 
| ledge of banking and shipping practice.—Write to the 


Tt NATIONAL FARMERS’ UNION has vacancies | 


Inn Fields, London, W.C.2. Closing date June 5, 1959. 
UALIFIED ACCOUNTANT required by NIGERIAN 
FEDERAL GOVERNMENT, Marketing and Exports 

Department, on contract for one tour of 12-24 months in 

first instance with possibility of subsequent re-cngagement. 

Commencing salary according to experience in scale 

(including inducement addition) £1,290 rising to £1,962 a 

year. Gratuity at rate of £150 a year. Outfit allowance 

£60. Housing with essential furniture at low rental. Free 
medical attention. Free passages for officer and wife. 

Assistance towards children’s passages and grant up to 

£150 annually towards maintenance in United Kingdom. 

Liberal leave on full salary. Candidates must have 

accounting experience, including some know- 


Crown Agents, 4 Millbank, London, S.W.1. State age, 
name in block letters, full qualifications and experience 
and quote M3A/44460/EN. 
LEADING FIRM OF STOCKBROKERS has vacancy 
for a woman Chartered Librarian or holder of London 
University Diploma in Librarianship. Applicants should 
be 25-35 and interested in Economics, Science and 


| Technology. Commencing salary within the range £650-£850 





according to experience. Prospects. Bonus and pension 
schemes. Luncheon vouchers. Five-day week.—Box 1172. 
ECRETARIAL ASSISTANT, aged 22-24, required for 
City Head Office of large group of companies. Appli- 
cants must hold intermediate A.C.L.S.. or corresponding 
professional qualifications and have some. experience of 
accountancy. Starting salary £600 per annum.—Write in 
strict confidence to Box 1174. 





THE UNIVERSITY OF SHEFFIELD 

Applications are invited for the post of SENIOR 
LECTURER in charge of the DEPARTMENT of 
STATISTICS, to begin duties on October 1, 1959 or as soon 
as possible thereafter. Salary scale £1.750 x £75—£2.125 
with F.S.S.U. provision and family allowance. Further 
particulars should be obtained from 
whom applications (20 copies) should be sent by June 13, 


1959 Ce eee 
; THE UNIVERSITY OF LEEDS 
DEPARTMENT OF ECONOMICS AND COMMERCE 


Applications are invited for appointment as Assistant 
Lecturer or Lecturer in the Department of Economics and 
Commerce at a salary within the range £700-£850 a year 
for an Assistant Lecturer or £900 x £50—£1,350 (efficiency 
bar) x £75—£1,650 a year, for a Lecturer. Candidates 
should have a particular interest in economic theory and 
preferably some acquaintance with statistical method as 
used in economics. Applications (three copies), stating 


| date of birth, qualifications and experience, together with 


the names of three referees, should reach the Registrar, 
The University, Leeds, 2 (from whom further particulars 
may be obtained) not later than June 13, 1959. 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW ENGLAND 
AUSTRALIA 
SENIOR LECTURER OR LECTURER IN ECONOMICS 


Applications are invited for the above position. 
will include both internal and external teaching. 
to assist research are available. 

Commencing salary will be fixed according to qualifica- 
tions and experience within the range of £A2,200 x £A80 — 
£A2,600 (Senior Lecturer), or £A1,500 x £A90 — £A2,100 
(Lecturer). In addition a cost of living allowance is 
payable. Provision is made for superannuation, travel and 
removal expenses, assistance in buying or building a house. 

Further information and the conditions of appointment 
may be obtained from the Registrar, University of New 
England, Armidale, N.S.W., Australia, or from the 
Secretary, Association of Universities of the British 
Commonwealth, 36 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1. 

Applications close in Australia and Londo: 
duly 6, 1959. 


Duties 
Grants 


the Registrar, to | 


| of contemporary conditions in Bulgaria. 


| Consulting Actuarial 





ACTUARIAL OPPORTUNITIES IN 


AUSTRALIA 
Universal Flexible Trusts Limited (Victoria), Universal 
Flexible Investments (N.S.W.) Pty. Limited, and the 


Practice of A. M. Parker. 
F.S.S., offer attractive actuarial opportunities at all ievels 
of Institute and Faculty qualifications, for men who want 
an interesting and lucrative career in a country with one of 
the best climates in the world and where the standard of 
living at all cultural, material and political levels is 
excellent. 

Salary offered for Fellows between the ages of 25 and 
35 is £2,000 to £2,500 (Australian) per annum with 
excelient prospects. Salary offered for non-Fellows is 
comparable. | Under a- generous contributory pension 
scheme there is a retirement pension of 50 per cent average 
of highest five years’ salary, and a widow’s pension of 
half of this amount on death during service or after retire- 
ment, plus children’s pensions on death. A bonus is 
Payable, depending on profits, and this has always been 


F.LA., 


generous. Transfer cost to Australia will be paid on 
appointment. ‘ 
Both the Unit Trust companies and the Actuarial 


Practice are large and rapidly expanding. Amounts 
invested in the Unit Trusts are currently approaching 
£2 million per annum and the Actuarial Practice is the 
largest in Australia with leading  British/ Australian 
companies included in its clients. 

Men interested should write or "phone to Mr. A. M. 
Parker, F.I.A., F.S.S.. at 3 Chester Row, Belgravia, 
London, S.W.1 (phone Sloane 6508) from May 26, 1959, 
when a personal interview can be arranged. 


LEADING FIRM OF STOCKBROKERS which is 
developing foreign business has a vacancy for an 
Accountant with Continental experience and good know- 
ledge of languages. Age not exceeding 35. Initial salary 
according to experience but not less than £1,000 per 
annum with participation in a bonus scheme. Prospects 
for suitable man.—Write Box 1167. 
BC requires Programme Assistant (male) in the 
Bulgarian Section. Requirements include Bulgarian 
as mother tongue and good knowledge of English, ability 
to translate accurately and rapidly from each language 
to the other, to read fluently in Bulgarian at the micro- 
phone and to write original material. Candidates should 
have interest in international affairs and good knowledge 
Journalistic or 
radio experience an advantage. Shortlisted candidates will 
be required to take voice and written tests. Appointment 
normally for three years with possibility of extension. 
Salary £960 per annum with prospects of promotion during 
engagement.—Detailed applications. giving full particulars 
of education, career, etc., to Appointments Officer, Broad- 
casting House, London, W.1,. within seven days, marked 
G.1056 Ect. Please enclose addressed envelope for notice 
of result. 


UNIVERSITY OF LONDON 
Chair of Economics (with special reference to Under- 
developed Countries and Economic Development) 

tenable at the London School of Economics. 

The Senate invite applications for the Chair of 
Economics (with special reference to Under-developed 
Countries and Economic Development) tenable at the 
London School of Economics and Political Science (salary 
not less than £2,300 a year plus £100 London Allowance). 
—Applications (10 copies) must be received not later than 
June 22, 1959, by the Academic Registrar, University of 
London, Senate House, W.C.1, from whom _ further 
particulars may be obtained. 


THE LONDON SCHOOL OF 
ECONOMICS AND POLITICAL SCIENCE 


Applications are invited for a Researcla Assistant in the 
Government Research Division to work on administrative 
tribunals. Legal qualifications would be an advantage. 
Salary scale £450 x £25 — £525 a year. Starting salary 
according to age and qualifications.—Applications, including 
a statement of the candidate's field of interest, should be 
received by the Secretary, Government Research Division, 
London School of Economics and Political Science. 
Houghton Street, London, W.C.2, not later than 
June 3, 1959. 


CITY OF OXFORD EDUCATION 
COMMITTEE 


COLLEGE OF TECHNOLOGY 


LECTURER 








in ECONOMICS required for September 
for G.C.E. A” level, professional and B.Sc. (Econ.) 
Part I courses. A good degree in Economics or Commerce 
required and some business and/or teaching experience ao 
advantage. Salary in accordance with the Burnham 
Technical Report, viz. : £1,260 by £31 10s. to £1,417 10s.3 
industrial experience in a senior post may be specially 
recognised in fixing the starting salary. 


Further information may be obtained from the Principal. 


on | College of Technology. Headington Road, Oxford. to 


whom applications should be returned as soon as possible. 
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COLOMBO PLAN 


ications afe invited for an appointment as 
PROFESSOR or SENIOR LECTURER in ECONOMICS 
at the University College, Colombo, under the Technical 
Cooperation Scheme of the Colombo Plan. Would be 
required to organise the department and set up research 
section and to lecture to students preparing for London 
B.Sc. Should hold good Honours degree in Economics, 
a research degree and have at least five years university 
teaching experience, Specialised knowledge of Economic 
Theory, Bai g and Accounting particu useful. 
Salary, £2,000 per annum (subject to U.K. income-tax), 
plus tax-free overseas allowance of £1,175 per annum 


























ied) and £675 per annum (single), plus other 
lowances. ation two years with possibility of 
renewal. Contract with United Government.— 






For further information and application forms, write 
Ministry of Labour and National Service (E.9), 26-28 King 
Street, S.W.1, quoting E9/71/TCS/CEY. 
{SSISTANT STATISTICIAN. required for Circulation 
Department of Tothill Press Ltd. Work is varied 
put mainly concerned with interpretation of readership 
surveys. Experience not essential but must be able to 
interpret statistics and report coherently. Statistical work 
is expanding and offers good prospects to a young graduate 
—early twenties preferred—male or female.—Apply Cohen, 
Tothill Press Ltd., 33 Tothill Street, London, S.W.1. 
(WHitchall 9233.) 

CTUARY with experience of insured or self-adminis- 
A tered pension schemes required in rapidly expanding 
consulting practice. Salary according to age and experi- 
ence but not less than £1,500. Early prospect of partner- 
ship.—Hosking, 11-12 Finsbury Square, E.C.2. 

CTUARIAL STUDENT required in consulting prac- 
A tice, preferably passed Part I.—Apply, stating age 
and present salary, to Hosking, 11-12 Finsbury Square, 


B.C. 
OXFORD UNIVERSITY 
INSTITUTE OF STATISTICS 


Applications are invited for junior research posts in 
applied economics. Candidates should have a good 
in economics or statistics. The salary will be according to 
age and qualifications in the range £700-£1,100 per annum. 
Posts are superannuable and an allowance of £50 per child 
is paid.—Application forms may be obtained from the 
Secretary of the Institute, St. Cross Road, Oxford. 
Closing date June 13, 1959. 


> LEADING FIRM OF STOCKBROKERS has vacan- 

cies for Chartered Accountants, or Graduate 
Economists with industrial experience, to undertake invest- 
ment studies of particular companies and industries. Age 
under 30. Prospects for men with suitable personality. 
Initial salary £1,000 per annum with participation in a 
bonus scheme.—Write Box 1168. 


UNIVERSITY OF BELFAST | 


The Queen’s University of Belfast invites applications 
for two Temporary Lectureships or Assistant Lectureships 
in Economics for the year from October 1, 1959. Salaries 
in the range (a) for lecturers £900 — £1,650; (b) for 
assistant lecturers £700 — £850 plus F.S.S.U. if appro- 
priate. Applications (one copy) should be submitted by 
June 10, 1959.—Further information may be obtained from 
G. R. Cowie; M.A., LL.B., J.P., Secretary. 


APPOINTMENTS REQUIRED 
6/- a line. 





















































XECUTIVE, Dutchman, aged 36, with considerable 

commercial, financial and administrative experience 
management level in several SOUTH AMERICAN 
countries desires position with company, existing or to be 
formed. in South America. Box 1158. 

ARIS APPOINTMENT required by Anglicised French 

Commercial Director (40) after successful career in 
British overseas territories.—Box 1169. 

FRICA. Englishman resident Johannesburg and 

currently controlling engineering manufacturing group 
ksires to contact responsible U.K., U.S.A. Companics 
viewing expansion in Africa; has personal leading contacts 
mining and industrial groups et al. Would consider local 
Managing Directorship or relationship based on _ sole 
company appointee covering sales/service and/or local 
manufacture. Fully capable advising on full aspects of 
expansion or commencement of company activities. 


—Interested Principals please reply in strict confidence 
to Box 1173. 


BUSINESS AND PERSONAL 
9/- a line. 

DEVELOPMENTS IN CHINA, INDIA 
and other Asian and Australasian countries are fully 
covered month by month in FAR EAST TRADE. 
Specimen copy free from 3 Belsize Crescent, London, 
N.W.3. ee SR PE nS m= se 

REMPLOY SPONSORSHIP SCHEME 
Send for details which show an attractive proposition to 
manufacturers, 

Write to the Managing Director, Remploy Ltd., 25-28 
Buckingham Gate, S.W.1, or telephone ViCtoria 6621 
«- cs). 

HE ASSOCIATION OF INDUSTRIAL & COMMER- 

CIAL EXECUTIVE ACCOUNTANTS LIMITED (by 
suarantec). Details of membership, registered studentship 
_ examinations may be obtained from the Secretary, 
26 Gt. Cambridge Road, London, N.17. 

AKE PROFESSIONAL 16 mm HOME TALKIES 
GB from your existing movies. Let us demonstrate the 
at —s Howell 640 Projector. From £366. Literature 
Londow For Sale & Exchange Ltd, 66 Cheapside, 

T no charge. Get the fascinating free booklet that 
he tells the tales of El Cid the Conqueror (Namesake of 
write _ Spanish Sherry—El Cid Amontillado).—Just 
on utherford, Osborne & Perkin Ltd., 28 Monument 
treet. London, E.C.3. 

URIC H AS A CENTRE OF FINANCE. Significant 
sane new publication by Neue Zurcher Zeitung. Every 
oa, of Swiss Banking. Finance. 8s. post free from 

Ran Press Ltd., 282 Vauxhall Bridge Road, S.W.1. 

é SFER OF ARTICLES WANTED. Principal’s 
tedos ee: Intermediate C.A. Medium, large or 

aatrtel firm preferred.—Please write to The Education 
—<Partment, Indonesian Embassy, 38 Grosvenor Sq., W.1. 





























































SIGMA FOR RESEARCH IN AFRICA 


Economic forecasts; trends—including political; data 


extracted ; interpreted : Ports ; — 
and other polls. Honours srseior and other’ sr es. 


. Honours statisti d ; 
SIGMA STATISTICS & ECONOMIC RESEARCH. 


P.O. BOX 3595, 
SALISBURY, RHODESIA. 









Registered 
y S 





as a Newspaper. 














FINANCIAL NOTICE 
ROYAL DUTCH PETROLEUM 
COMPANY 


N. M. Rothschild & Sons ANNOUNCE that the General 
Meeting of Shareholders of the Royal Dutch Petroleum 
Company on May 20, 1959, have decided to declare a total 
dividend in cash of fis. 5.— per share in respect of the 
financial year 1958 to be paid on cach of the 68,420,565 
ordinary shares outstanding at December 31, 1958. The 
amount of fis. 5.— includes an interim dividend of fis. 1.50 
which was made payable in October, 1958. 

The dividend now becoming payable amounts to 
fis. 175.— per bearer certificate for 50 shares, fis. 17.50 
per bearer certificate for five shares and fis. 3.50 per 
registered share respectively. 
A. On the bearer shares: 

This dividend will be payable against surrender of 
Coupon No. 117 on or after May 22, 1959, at the office 
of N. M. Rothschild & Sons on business days, Saturdays 
excepted, between the hours of 11 a.m. and 2 p.m. 

Payment will be made in sterling at the buying rate of 
exchange on Amsterdam current at 2 p.m. on the date on 
which the coupons are so surrendered. In view of the 
fact that guilder funds are being provided by the Company 
for payment of this dividend the usual foreign exchange 
commission will be deducted from the sterling proceeds. 

Coupons must be accompanied by a _ declaration in 
triplicate signed by an Authorised Depositary reading : 

*““We declare under our responsibility that s:fficient 
evidence has been submitted to us that the securities 
from which the coupons enumerated below have been 
detached are provided with red export certificates issued 
by De Nederlandsche Bank.” 

From the gross dividend the Netherlands dividend tax 
of 15 per cent is to be deducted (i.e. there will be paid 
on Coupon No. 117 a net amount of fis. 148.75 per 
certificate for 50 shares and fis. 14.874 per certificate for 
five shares), except in the case of coupons presented on 
behalf of (i) residents in the United Kingdom, provided 
tney lodge a Netherlands declaration ‘“ Inkomstenbelasting 
No. 92 V.K.” in duplicate; (ii) residents in the 
U.S.A. provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration 
“‘ Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 V.S.” in duplicate, together 
with a single affidavit form “ Inkomstenbelasting No. 92a 
V.S.”; iii) residents in Sweden, provided they lodge 
a Netherlands declaration “ Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 
ZWE ” duly completed by the Swedish tax authorities ; 


EDUCATION 
' EXPERT POSTAL TUITION — 


for Examinations—University, Law, Accountancy, Cost- 
ing. arial, Civil Service, Management, Export, 
Commercial, General Certificate of Education, etc. Also 
many practical (non-examination) courses in business 
subjects.—Write today for free prospectus and/or advice, 
mentioning examination or subjects in which interested, to 
the Secretary (G9/2), 


METROPOLITAN COLLEGE, ST. ALBANS 


__or call at 30 Queen Victoria Street, London, E.C.4. 
U.K.A.E.A. 

HARWELL REACTOR SCHOOL 

Standard Course No. 19 


The next Standard course 
August 31 to December 18, 
fee for the course is 
accommodation, 


will be held from 
1959, inclusive. The 
£250 exclusive of 


Senior Téchnical Executives’ 
Course No.9 


The course will be held from September 21 to 
October 1, 1959, inclusive. The fee for the course 
is 50 guineas exclusive of accommodation. 


Application forms and details of both courses 
can be obtained from: 
The Principal, 
Reactor School, 
Atomic Energy Research Establishment, 

Harwell, 
Didcot, 
Berkshire. 





on Thursday, October 8, 1959. 


AND COURSES 
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(iv) residents in Finland, provided they lodge a Netherlands 
declaration “ Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 FIN” duly 
completed by the Finnish tax authorities; (v) residents 
in Denmark, provided they lodge a Netherlands declaration 
“* Inkomstenbelasting No. 92 DEN” duly completed by 
the Danish tax authorities, and (vi) residents in France, 
in which case either a French declaration model A signed 
by the shareholder with the certificate on the back duly 
completed by the appropriate French Inspector of Taxes or 
a French declaration model B in duplicate duly completed 
and signed by an authorised French bank must be provided. 
ent. a ~ — aoe = ane attention is 
° ie fact that the regulations giving effect to 
the Franco-Netherlands Tax Convention provide that unless 
the model A or model B declaration referred to above is 
lodged when dividends are collected, dividend tax will be 
deducted and there will be no possibility whatever of 
reclaiming this tax. 

In cases (ii), (iii), (iv), (v) and (vi) above the usual 
affidavit certifying non-residence in the United Kingdom 
will also be required if payment is to be made without 
deduction of United Kingdom income tax. 

Coupons must be left for an appropriate period for 
examination and must be handed in personally. Coupons 
cannot be paid through the post. 

Coupons must be listed in triplicate on special forms, 
embodying the declaration referred to above, which can be 
obtained on application. 

B. On the registered shares: 

As to the shares registered in the United Kinadom 
section of the Netherlands register, N. M. Rothschild & 
Sons are authorised to announce that the following 
arrangements have been made for the payment of the 
dividend amounting to fis. 3.50 per registered share 
(nominal value fis. 20). 

May 20. 1959, is the date for the fixing of the Sterling 
amount of the dividend on the basis of the Sterling / Guilder 
rate of exchange current in Amsterdam on that date. 

May 27, 1959, will be the record date. Sharcholders 
registered at the close of business on that date will be 
entitled to receive the dividend. 

On or before June 19, 1959, dividend warrants will be 
posted by the transfer agents. Nederlandsche Handel- 
Maatschappij, to sharcholders registered in thcir books on 
the record date. 

A further announcement will be made as soon as 
possible giving the rate of exchange, the amount of the 
dividend in Sterling oer share and the amount of the 
15_per cent Netherlands dividend tax in Sterling per share. 

New Court, St. Swithin’s Lane, London, E.C.4. 

May 21, 1959. 


ECRETARIAL TRAINING, especially for university 

graduates and older students. Six-month and intensive 

14-week courses.—Write, Organising Secretary, DAVIES’S, 
2 Addison Road, W.14. PARk 8392. 


WOOLWICH POLYTECHNIC 
LONDON, S.E.18 
SANDWICH COURSE IN BUSINESS 
ADMINISTRATION 





Commencing date: October 5, 1959. 

Closing date for applications: August 31. 1959. 

THIS FOUR YEAR SANDWICH COURSE will provide 
comprehensive instruction: in BUSINESS SUBJECTS 
during the period October to April and practical training 
in BUSINESS METHODS during the period May to 


September 
STUDENTS—will normally be sent to the Polytechnic 
by their employers under Commercial Apprenticeship 


Schemes (Industry-based students) but a 
of private students (College-based 
accepted for the Course. 

ENTRY QUALIFICATIONS—at 
Ordinary Level subjects (to include English and Mathe- 
matics) AND two G.C.E./Advanced Level subjects OR 
a good Ordinary National Cerftificate in Commerce, 
Science or Engineering. 

STANDARD—the standard of the Final Year will be 
equivalent to a GOOD HONOURS DEGREE. 
EXEMPTIONS—a number of Professional Bodies have 
already agreed to grant successful students exemptions 
from their intermediate and most of their final examina- 
tions. 

WRITE for further details and Application Form to 
Ref. DS/CLW. Woolwich Polytechnic, S.E.18. 

The Woolvich Polytechnic has long-established Sandwich 
Courses in Electrical and Mechanical Enginecring for the 
Diploma in Technology, and full-time internal Degree 
Courses for the University of London B.Sc. Enginecring and 
B.Sc. Speciais in Chemistry, Mathematics, Physics and 
B.Sc. General; also evening course for B.Sc. (Econ.). 


limited number 
Students) may be 


least three G.C.E./ 








UNIVERSITY OF GLASGOW 
BUSINESS AND INDUSTRIAL ADMINISTRATION 


The full-time course for the Certificate in Industrial Administration commences | 
The course prepares men for professional 


qualification in industrial administration, and is open to those holding junior 
managerial posts who can be released by their firms for nine months, as well | 


as to recent university graduates. 
also be accepted. 


Demobilised officers from the Services may 


In the first two terms students attend lectures and seminars on Economics, 
Industrial Accountancy and Finance, Administration, Industrial Relations, 
Production Engineering, Industrial Law, Industrial Psychology, Marketing and 
Distribution, and Statistics. There are also factory visits and talks by visiting 


business men. 


In the third term each student undertakes a detailed study 
of an industrial or administrative problem and prepares a report of a kind 
suitable for consideration by a board of directors. 

A written examination is held at the end of the second term, and, if the result 
of this and the quality of the report are satisfactory, a Certificate is awarded. 

The course is an exacting one and only a limited number of candidates of 
proved ability and established promise will be admitted. 

The fee for the course is £35 and in addition there is a matriculation fee of 
£3 3s. The closing date for application is June 30, 1959. Applications should 
be made on the appropriate form to be obtained from the Registrar, The 
University, Glasgow, W.2, who will supply further details on request. 


ROBT. T. HUTCHESON, Registrar. 
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PARTNERS IN 
INDUSTRIAL PROGRESS 


Keeping pace with the world’s transport 
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TRADE MARK 


OUR PRODUCTS 


RAIL, SHAPE, SHEET PILING, 
BAR, WIRE ROD, PLATE, 
HOT & COLD ROLLED SHEET, 
DURZINC SHEET, 
DURZINC DURPAINT, 
COLD ROLLED DURPAINT, 
TIN PLATE, 

ELECTRICAL SHEET, ETC..., 


YAWATA IRON & STEEL CO., LTD. 


SUBSIDIARIES: 


JAPAN SPECIAL STEEL TUBE CO., LTD. 
NAKANOSHIMA STEEL WORKS CO., LTD. 


YAWATA WELDING ELECTRODE CO., LTD. 


YAWATA CHEMICAL INDUSTRY CO., LTD. 
YAWATA METAL FORM CO., LTD. 


HEAD OFFICE: Marunouchi, Chiyoda-ku, Tokyo, Japan 
CABLE ADDRESS: YAWATASTEEL TOKYO Telephone: 20-1141 


EUROPEAN OFFICE: AMERICAN OFFICE: 


Kloster Strasse 22, Room 2009, Seagram Building 
Duesseldorf, West Germany 375 Park Ave., New York 22, N.Y, U.S.A. 
Tel: 2-2074 Tel: MUrray Hill 8-3327 
Cable Address: Cable Address: 

YAWATASTEEL DUESSELDORF YAWATAISCO NEWYORK 








